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PREFAC'lil TO SECOND EDITION 


S INCE this little work was first issued to the publio 
■^uch strange revelations have come from Prance 
that it is felt that a work on “ Modern Magic ” with- 
out ff fairly full notice of these would be most incomplete. 
Reliable witnesses have come forward who assert that 
the black mass is celebrated in at least four places of 
worship in Paris alone, and in these “ temples ” Satan is 
worshipped as a purely evil spirit. 

What is the black mass y I will give at once a de- 
scription of it from the pages of M. Huysmans. This 
gentleman, accoi^ing to the AViuie (lei<rf)eux IShndes^ is the 
leading expositor of the cultusf Disgusted with modern 
materialism he plunged into the fine mysticism’of St. John 
•of the Cross, Gorris, Fenelon. Ho went for experiment 
for some time into a monastery of Trappists. He ex- 
amined everything Spirithme, Satanimne. Two novels, 
partly biographical, were Hie resuItT In* one of these the ’ 
hero, Durtal, is falmn by a fashionabte|Jj\ily de 

Ohantelouve, to a black ^ass performed liy a renegade 
jjriest, Canon Docre. I condense the mfrlttive and soften 
it considerably. With bli^k fnasses.#^. Bowdler is quite 
a necessary institution. 

With Madame de Chautelouve Durtal entered a chapel 
with a low ceilftig supported by tarred beams. Its win- 
dows were hidden with great curtains, its walls w^ere dis- 
coloured 4,nd fissured. Durtal staggered. A gas stove 
. htimmed, an abominable smell of blue mould, damp, new 
stoves, alkalis, and smouldering aromatic herbs and resins 
half suflfbeated him. Carefully he felt his way in the 
darkness, which two sanctuary lamps scarcely relieved, 
though hung in suspenders of gilt bi'onze and pink glas^. 
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In a corner certain worshippers, chiefly women, were to 
be detected^ solemn and silent. Their faces were hidden. 

'An unhealthy looking child dressed in scarlet began to 
light the candles at the altar. This was the ordinary 
altar of French churches, with a tabernacle suririounted 
with a crucifix which had been subjected to shocking 
indignities. The candles were black, a*nd a smell of pitch* 
joined itself to the other pestilences of the apartment. 

“ It is a real chapel ? ” Durtal said to the lady. 

“ Yes, these are the remains of an old ctnVent of the 
JJrsulines which for some time was used for storing hay. 
That stout lady there bought it up. Those ladies and 
gentlemen hiding a little in the shade are Sataniquis.” 

“I feel quite suffocated. From what part of earth, 
heaven, or hell, come the fearful stenches of those 
brasiers?” 

“Henbane and datura, myrrh and nightshade! These 
are the perfumes that delight Satan, our Master.” 

The lady said these last words with a changed voice 
and a strange solemnity. Her eyes quivered and she was 
very pale. ^ < 

Suddenly all the worshippers ran forward and knelt 
down on thfe chairs. Canon Docre had come in. 

Preceded by the unhealthy choir boy who had been* 
joined by an unhealthy companion, the priest advanced 
to the altar. He was strongly but clumsily built, and 
• wore a red cap adorned with INvo bison horns in red stuff, 
His ciiasuble was of the form of ordi^nary chasubles, but 
t)f the colour of dried blood. Conspicuous in front of it, 
in a triangle adorned with an arabesque of colchicum, 
savin, euphorbia and long leaved sorrel, a he-goat 
standing upright presented his horns. 

“ It’s an ordinary low mass,” whispered Durtal to the 
lady. The priest was going through* the prescribed 
genuflexions and bows of the Catholic ritu^, and the two ‘ 
unhealthy children on their knees were resptoding to 
his Latin chant w^th screaming voices. • , 

Madame de Chantelouve gave a sign of negation ; and 
soon a variation occurred. The children went out and 
brought in a number of incense burners and brasiers, and 
the congregation eagerly seized these and allowed the 
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mephitic fumes to invade their nostrils and their lungs. 
Soon dresses were unhooked, and groatfs and faintings 
were abundant. * • 

The priest now descended the stair# of the altar still 
facing the burlesque crucifix. He knelt down on the 
last step, and pronounced an address in metallic tones. 

■* “ Master of scaftdals ! Dispenser of the benefits and 

booty of crime ! Administrator of sumptuous sins and 
great vices ! Satan, it is thee whom we adore, logical 
G-od, just GfeA! 

“ Legate of false agonies thou driest our lying tears^ 
thou savest the honour of families by hiding our shame 
and oiw secret sins. To poverty in its exasperation, and 
defeskt in its humiliation, thou bringest hypocrisy, in- 
gratitude, pride, to defend us from the attacks of the 
children of God — the rich. 

“ Suzerain of hate, accountant-general of scorns and in- 
justices, thou givest to the injured man vengeances, 
murders, the ineffable joy of completed reprisals. Thy 
name is Pleasure ! Thy home is Nature ! Thou de- 
lightest nob in the sterile lives of priests and nuns and 
their death-like torpor. Thou Invest iTfst ! Thou listenest 
to carnal prayers. • 

« “ Master, thy faithful servants on their knees implore 
thee to vouchsafe to them the ecstasies that result from 
forbidden deeds, they pray thee to help them in casting 
those malefic spells which »out maliis reason. They pray « 
thee to forgive them if they desire the torture of. their 
neighbours. In a Vord, they ask of thee glory, riches^ 
power. They and thou are of the disinherited of the 
ifniverse.” 

The Canon then assailed the figure on the cross, and 
poured out a flow of blasphemy that I need not write 
down. He finithed by blessing the congregation with 
his left hand. , Then came the ignoble and filthy ter- 
mination/bf the rites. The congregation, as mad as 
^tl^e possessed zealots of an American revival meeting, 
scrambled for the sacramental wafer after the Canon had 
indecently outraged it. 

Is all this the tvrrbid dream of a romance writer of 
extra French theatrical proclivities ? Are these wor^ip 
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pers a few crazy enthusiasts masquerading, as it were, 
in the devil-clolhes of a carnival masked ball ? Not at 
ali, says M. Huysmans ; the worship of Satan is the worship 
of wealth, distinction, power. The Church affects to 
despise these things, and promises in their stead ‘k bea- 
tific immortality which no serious thinkers now believe 
in. 

“ The principle of evil and the principle of good, the 
God of the light and the God of the darkness, two rivals, 
dispute for our souls. In the present nineteenth c'Intury 
it is evident that the good Deity is down, and the bad 
“one has the world all to himself.” Thus a Sataniste 
argues in the work. These zealots are far from obeing 
few and unimportant : — ,, 

“ Confessors of convents, prelates, abbesses, are amongst 
them, and in Rome, the centre of modern magic, high 
dignitaries. The lay element is recruited from rich 
classes. That explains how scandals are smothered 
away.” 

“The crucial point,” says M. Huysmans, “ is to conse- 
crate the host and destine it to infamou,s usages. Every- 
thing is in that. •‘The rpst varies, th^e is no regular 
ritual for {he black mass.” The French author gives 
receipts for this from Psellus, JJe operatione Dcetnonum^,, 
and other grim sources. Two conflicting ideas seem to 
dominate these. 

, 1. The Safanistes Qf** the first group seem to be real 

Christians ; that is, believers in the Incarnation and in 
Jransubstantiation. In consequence ‘■they consider it of 
vital importance to have a fully ordained priest for the 
rites, and real wafers stolen from the churches. Th& 
dominant idea seems to be that the most delicate flattery 
to Satan is to let him witness real insults to a Christ 
really present. o 

2. The second group make up their wafers of babies’ 
blood and every conceivable filth. This seenilj a grim 
burlesque of the Christian’s main rite by sceptics, fpr 
they can scarcely hold that it would please Satan to ” 
transubstantiate himself in ordure. 

The head of what is called Occult Masonry, in France, 
aa distinguished from the “^Atheistic Freemasons of the 
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Grand Orient,” has published a pamphlet in 'which he 
announces that this black mass is non-existent, To this 
pamphlet of M. Papus 1 shall return. Here I shall* 
merely quote an interesting article f<om the Daily 
Chronicle, December 20th, 1B‘J5. 

The subject of devil-worship in France is one which 
-m England will pro^ke a shudder or a’ smile. The fact, 
however, that there are now four conventicles in Paris in 
which the creed and liturgy of the Evil One are set forth 
cannot Jail fo •interest a curious observer. Two able 
writers, M. Jules Bois and M. Huysmans, have quite 
recently unearthed the records of the dreadful Abbe 
Guibourg’s ‘ black ’ mass, in which Madame de Monte- 
span uias the bla.sphemons devotee. Dr. G. Legue, in a 
volume entitled, M4decins et Empoitsonneurs au XVIP 
Siecle, records beyond all cavil that the ‘ Tout Paris ’ 
of a couple of hundred years ago flocked clandestinely to 
the hideous chapel in the Kuo de Beauregard, in which 
uncleanliness and infanticide were raised to the dignity 
of a new religion. The interest of to-day, however, lies 
in that end-of-thcipentury Satanism, which baffles all 
comprehension. M. Jules Boi% witll’ whom I have 
repeatedly conversed on the subject, makes a, point of 
emphasising the distinction between the Satanists and 
Luciferians. The latter take the Spirit of Evil as a rebel 
deity, and are the adherents of his supposed insurrection 
against a supreme being. Uliey ha'<^ it appears, always 
existed in Paris. 

“ The real devil-wt)rshippers are, however, the most 
topical French sect of these latter days. Their puzzling 
prdfanity is now a matter of grave study. Their temples 
are in the Eue Jacob, the Rue Rochechouart, and within 
a few yards of the Pantheon. Only the initiated are 
admitted. The fiishops of Grenoble, Versailles, and 
Orleans have tlmught it necessary to issue pastorals, 
“Tli^^ering t^^ir clergy to guard the tabernacles in their 
chujches from profanation. Not long ago a service of 
‘ Reparation ’ was performed at Notre Dame, because the 
consecrated hosts were stolen from a side chapel. The 
silver-gilt ciborium in which they were placed was left 
behind, so that it was made clpar that the act was nibt < 

h 
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that of a vulgar thief. These hosts are obtained by the 
feminine Satfinists, who take them to the conventicles 
•of the sec'E, where they are treated in sacrilegious fashion. 
Those who havt witnessed these fiendish functions men- 
tion certain phrases which even in books on th§ subject 
are narrated in Latin footnotes. The most noteworthy 
feature of the downright Satanism 'of to-day is that Hr 
necessarily symbolises an acceptance of revealed dogma 
and of a personal devil. The followers actually profess 
that the .being whom they describe as the^v3,nquished foe 
of the Archangels Michael and Eaphael actually mani- 
fests himself to them on certain occasions. Sheer lunacy 
appears at first to be the only adequate explanation of 
this extraordinary flock. So far no priest hasajoined 
their ranks, and this fact probably accounts for the steal- 
ing of consecrated wafers. A Satanist hymn-book has 
been privately printed, and I may add that surpliced 
boy choristers assist at the services. The calendar is a 
blasphemous reversal of the old Christian dates. The 
great feast of the year is Good Friday. It is probable 
that the doings of the Satanists will soon be known to 
the general publifc. But. I question whether the Parisians 
will everftake kindly to this unspeakable sect.” 

The evidence for the Lucifensts stands on a differuat 
basis from the evidence of Satanism. Many initiates 
and other writers have come forward with works that 
are mostly bulky . c 'We ha^e Dr. Bataille (Hacke), M. 
Jules Bois, M. de la Rive. But the writer that has 
created the neatest sensation in Catholic circles is a Miss 
Diana Vaughan, Grand Mistresn of New York^and Presi- 
dent of the Triangle, Phebe La Rose. She has siiice 
joined the Catholic Church, and has written her confes- 
sions, entitled Memoires d'une Ex Palla'diste, and is on 
many points an important witness. c 

In Charleston, after the war, was a Gen^pral Albert Pike. 
This gentleman was born in 1809. He ser’^d throi^h 
the campaign on the Confederate side. General Pike ,was 
a Freemason and Rosicrucian, Grand Commander of th*e 
Supreme Council of Charleston. America in those days 
had gone quite mad on spirit-rapping. Albert Pike was 
ratnedium, and he concBiyed the happy idea of fusing the 
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rappers and the masons, and of animating the dry bones 
in tne valley. He formed an inner lodge df Pj,lladists — 
a name was necessary. And a more important step was 
taken, l|.dies were admitted to this inner^odge. By good 
luck two of these turned out to be very strong mediums, 
Miss Sophia Walder and Miss Diana Vaughan. The 
success of the Pallacftsts has been amazing. They quickly 
overran America, and crossing the water, invaded Prance, 
Italy, ^nstantinople, India. On the death of Albert 
Pike, June SOth, 1881, one Lemmi, an Italian, usurped 
his post, and the headquarters of the Palladists are now 
at ]^me. 

Palladism on the surface seems a burlesque of the 
Boman Catholic Church. Romanism may be called a 
dualism with the Lord of the Bible (Adonai) for the good 
spirit, and Lucifer with hoofs, horns, and a tail for the 
evil spirit. Palladism reverses this. Adonai, who is not 
so much Christ as the Romish Church personified, is the 
evil spirit ; and Lucifer, the light-bringer, is the Dieu 
bon, retaining even his hoofs and his horns, for the Palla- 
dium, the root-word of “ Palladism,”^ is the grotesque 
figure -with a goat’s head, horns and 'hind legs, and a 
stomach covered with scales, which figured as Baphomet 
i» the old witch Sabbaths and the secret rites of the 
Templars. The Palladists have seven sacraments. They 
have their Pater, their Ave, their Gloria {Gloria Lucifero 
Victori). They have their Credo. Here it is ; — 

“ I believe in a begetting God, the principle of good, 
who from all eternit*y has opposed the destructive God, 
th^ pringjgle of evil. I believe in imperishable humanity 
renevvi<^tself through the ages. I believe in the future 
triumph of truth over falsehood, virtue over vice, justice 
over arbitrary authority, knowledge over error, liberty 
over despotism, rrtison over superstition, love over sterility, 
light over darkqess, good over evil. 

“I belief in the triumph of the great Architect of the 
universe, our God, over Adonai, the God of the Priests. 
Amen.” 

It is difficult to see in this all the diabolical wickedness 
that Dr. Bataille traces in it. This is the Pater. It 
throws light on Palladist metlvods and Palladist thou^t^ 
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“ Beloved Father, thou who livest in the heaven of 
fire, the home “of eternal glory, the rule of worlds finite 
and infinite belongeth to thee, and thy name, the terror 
of the superstitious, is through the ages blessed^ by the 
initiates of pure heart. Long since thou mightest have 
scattered the hypocrites that worship Adonai, and re- 
generated the nations with thy religion, but thou art” 
Spirit, Wisdom, 'Reason. Thou preferest that man of his 
own intelligence should discern the truth, and t^ou hast 
the patience of divine love. Thy will be dtoiie. 

“ Us, thy faithful flock, support in our struggle with 
the blasphemers of thy name, make thy light to shine 
in our hearts, restore day by day our bodies and souls, 
vouchsafing to us the benefits of health and material en- 
joyment, and the knowledge which begets progress. Be 
indulgent to our weaknesses if from time to time we 
neglect our duties, but punish withovat pity all treason. 
Preserve us from the corruptions of priests, and baffle 
their snares. Deliver us from Adonai. Amen.” 

The sacraments are : — 

1. The Fire BaptisKi : lights are lit as in the illumination of the 

early Church. ^ 

2. I’Armement. At the first degree of the supreme rite the neo- 
phyte receives the symbolic arms. «> 

3. The Heptagatlion. Charity, the duty of succouring the “ dis- 
inherited of fortune," etc. 

4. Holy Sacrifice. Thj^ corresponds to the Catholic sacrament 
' of marriage', but 'the Fklladists afe accused of having rather lax 

notions about the eternity of the institution, 
c B. Kiss of the Magus, With this kiss ohe of the high spirits is 
supposed to enter the body of the brother or sister. 

6. The Eternal Pact. This corresponds, says Dr. Bataille, w^th 
VOrdre of the Catholics, to the vow-taking of priests and nuns. 
Blood i.s let, and the Palladist .signs the pact with this blood. 

7. “ Preservation ” is the extreme unction of the Romish Church, 
the ear, the mouth, etc,, are made safe against tvil spirits by solemn 
rites. 

It is to be seen at once that the Luc^eris5|of AlherfJT' 
Pike differs from Satanism. Even Dr. Bataille {Le Dif^Ie 
au XIX^ Siecle, vol. ii. p. 7B5) confesses that the rites are 
the rites of white magic not black. Miss Diana Vaughan 
tells us that Albert Pike was a zealous mystic, a strong 
an^ium, a Rosicrucian of the highest initiations. He 
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studied these mystical subjects with her father, who was 
a direct descendant of the “ Eosicrucian Alchemist^ 
Thomas Vaughan,” about whom, however, she has made 
some styange mistakes. At the death *of Albert Pike, 
Lemmi introduced as part of the ceremony initiating a 
MattresseTempliere the production of a genuine consecrated 
wafer which the laay was called upon. to stab with a 
dagger. At once Miss Vaughan left the society, and 
started ^n independent periodical to advocate what she 
called the honitk doctrine, the worship of the “ Dieu bon 
Lucifer.” It was called the Palladium Peg4n4ri et 
Libre. An interesting little work, Le Palladisme, by D. 
Margioffta shows (p. that a fierce quarrel haji sprung 
up between Albert Pike and Lemmi before this. The 
Italian mason had commissioned a poet named Carducci 
to write a “ Hymn to Satan.” This “ was promptly sung 
in all the Italian Triangles.” 

The Palladists have litanies, the white mass, orisons. 
They have the “ Gnostic sign of the cross.” They have 
the scapulary, indulgences, medaiUes henites. They have 
nuns (les Cyprienifcs) and convents, •^hey have their 
“ miracles.” Dr. Bataille on thfe point records a quaint 
conversation that he had with Miss Diana Vaughan : — 

It must be understood that this ladjq brought up in 
Lucif4rianisme from her tenderest years, rebuts with 
horror the charge of Satanvime. Shf considers us Catho- 
lics in flagrant error. The*real SatSn in*her system is 
Adonai, the God wh(m we adore. We are the Satanists, 
and the miracles of Lourdes are the conjuring tricks ' 
of the devil. Diabolic possession must be sought 
amongst the Catholic saints, not in the ‘ Triangles ’ of 
the Palladists. For all that. Miss Vaughan venerates 
sweet, religious men like St. Vincent de Paul, who will, 
she holds, be haj}J)y for all eternity in the kingdom of 
Dieu Bon i^cifa;” (Le Diable au XIX^ Siecle, vol. ii., 
pi»e48). 

, iWnust refer the reader to Dr. Bataille f#r a full account 
of the rites of Baphomet worship. The initiation of a 
Mistress Templar is one of the most imposing. If we 
may trust the somewhat crude photogravures of his wo^, 
the costume for gentlemen on this occasion is a dress coat, 
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a large battle-axe, and a -white tie. Ladies are required 
jbo make themselves up as much like Greek goddesses as 
the modern balloon sleeves will sanction. The skirts 
must be looped* up to expose the left leg as fa,T as the 
knee. In the hall to the east is a baldachino with scarlet 
draperies covering the altar of Baphomet. The rest of 
the hall is drappd in white with cosfey hangings, "" 

Baphomet’s altar mimics the Catholic altar very 
closely. It also has its tabernacle, with Jac)iin fnd Boaz 
for the columns at the little door. Ordo '06 Chao is the 
motto. A two-headed eagle figures above. 

The Grand Master and General Mistress, with all their 
“jewels,” squares, levels, sit on a raised platform." 

Sisters and brothers now form two groups — the “ damps ” 
they are called. Between these is the Pastos, a bedstead, 
Greek pattern. On this was a brother in a shroud 
counterfeiting Lazarus. 

“ Miss Arabella,” the lady to be initiated, dressed in 
white, now appeared. She was put through a long cate- 
chism. She was then required to give the corpse a kiss, 
and say, “ Lazanj,s, arise ! ” 

The meaning of many symbols was explained to her. 
The barifen fig-tree was the Papacy ; the goat-headed 
God was “ an emblem of power and fecundity.” He “ has 
the form of a he-goat, the figure of Pan. Between his' 
two horns is the flaming pentagram, image of Divine 
light.” * * 

The Grand Master : “ What is thg name of the symbol 
of the temple in our liturgy ? ” 

The Grand Lady-lieutenant ; “ Baphomet.” „ 

The Grand Master ; “ What is the secret of the forma- 
tion of this mystical name ? ” 

The Grand Lady-lieutenant: “Eead backwards, it gives 
Tem. 0 . H. P. Ab.” ” 

The Grand Master: “What is th.e tr-’nslation of. 
that ? ” b 

The Grand i Lady-lieutenant : “ Templi Omniugi 

Hominum Pads Abbas.” 

We now come to the Grande Mite, the marriage of this 
wprld and the next. Certainly it throws a flood of light 
‘’on some veiled passages- which I have culled from t^e 
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■writings of the Illuminati in my essay in the present 
volume. Thus St. Martin tells us that he ‘has witnessed 
many spirit appearances in the Martiniste ceremonial 
Lavater goes a step further and announces that no one 
can understand what the Christian “ communion ” really 
means unless he has seen the “Image,” the “Symbol of 
•the Lord,” the “ Spirit of the Lord,” appear bodily at 
their holy rites. The customs of the Pfflladists explain 
all this. Lights were put out when “Miss Arabella” 
was received as a Mistress Templar, and all sate in 
silence. 

Then suddenly the altar of Baphomet shone in a light 
far more brilliant than the most brilliant electric-light, 
and the throne of the Grand Master shone out likewise, 
making up, with the details around, a great head of a 
demon. By-and-by a figure appeared, but Dr. Bataille 
was sure that this was the Grand Master covered with 
phosphorus, and not Baphomet. But he tells us that 
when novices are present it is customary to give sham 
phenomena, but with the fully initiated the real “Luci- 
fer ” appears. Th^ doctor gives an account of one of 
these “ miracles of the devil.” ^le ap^ared as a radiant 
young man. Miss Diana Vaughan tells us tl^t at her 
first initiation the statue of Baphomet at the altar be- 
• came animate. 

The most absurd rites and customs had once a logic. 
The popular devil with horjss and Ifoofs isb not the great 
adversary of Scripture. He comes from an earlier re- 
ligion. The best informed writers assure us that he is , 
Pan. When Christianity tried to burn completely out 
the earlier worships, secret meetings in woods and wastes 
became a necessity. Then, in process of time, Pan, 
the god of the woods, was taken over as the Christian 
devil, and was also made Baphomet, the ideal head of 
Christian r^olt. When monks are dominant and faggots 
■ kuce plentii£|il reformers play a game whose counters are 
hu^an lives. It was necessary, in consequence, to protect 
their secret meetings from treachery anci from the con- 
fessional. This suggested rites of initiation on the sur- 
face so revolting that it was judged the priests would 
never forgive them even in fin informer. Hence the* 
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obscene homage to Baphomet, the pact signed with blood, 
the outrage fo the sacramental wafer. Writers abroad 
'trace Masonry through the Templars to manichceism and 
gnosticism. I show this further on in my essav on the 
Illuminati. The password to the witches’ Sabbaths was 
“ Toledo,” as Michelet shows. This was because Toledo 
was the headquarters of two schools t£ magic —the J ewish 
Kabbalists and the Sufis; the Jews and the Mussulmans 
being the only two independent religious bodie^ outside 
Christianity in Europe. The Mubsulmana- had a mystical 
society, the Sebiin, or the Society of the Rose. 

“ According to his progress in the way,” says M. 
Napoleon Ney {Les Socidtes Secretes Musulmanec, p. 14) 
“ different names were given to the neophyte.i’ He 
was first Talamid (disciple or servant), then Murid (aspi- 
rant). He was then initiated and became Fakir (beggar, 
Ebronite the Buddhist, Bhikshu). He was then Sufi (seer, 
according to M. Ney), then Salik (walking in the “ way ”), 
then Mejedub (drawn to God), There are two higher 
degrees reached by few Mohammedi (full of the spirit of 
the Prophet), and^ Tuhidi (merged in the Divinity). 

The rose is th^‘ Indian lotus in western mysticism and 
also western art. In some societies, says M. Ney, to “ re- 
ceive the rose ” a noviciate of a thousand and one days 
is required, during which the aspirant is condemned to 
the meanest duties of the household and to painful and 
degrading ordeals. i *"■ In tha hands of thy Sheikh thou 
shalt be as a corpse in the hands of those who wash dead 
bodies ! ” This reminds M. Ney of iiie perinde ac cadaver 
of the Jesuits. 

“ What rose do you wear ? ” 

“ The rose of Mulai Taieb.” 

If this answer was given, the questioner knew that he 
was in the presence of a high initiate. ^ 

From this Society of the Rose, which^was^and indeed 
is) very active in its propagandism, waves upon waves/>F 
mysticism have, come to the west: the Rosicrucians, i.the 
Illuminati through Schroepfer and Kolmer, the Martinistes 
through Martinez Pasqualis. “ The Rose ” was the fine 
interior religion of Saint Martin. 

‘ Here a pregnant question arises: If earnest thinkers 
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like Albert Pike and the brothers Vaughan wanted to 
spread this fine interior religion, why difl they add to 
their new “ Palladism ” the rites of Macbeth’s witches 9 
Albert ^ike was a man with mind culture above the 
average, with soul culture above the average. He had 
served with credit as a general during very real war : this 
implies a genius fcA* organization, a nice adjustment of 
means towards the end desired. If Such'S person desired 
to mak^his neighbours seek God in the heart rather than 
in credos and ^4 articles of religion,” where was the logic 
of the pact in blood with a goat-headed monstrosity? 
The only answer is that Baphomet and his ritual was 
already* there. The lady Palladists and their quarrels 
have iaid bare the secrets, well kept hitherto, of the 
Rosicrucians, the Martiuintes, the Illuminati of the French 
Revolution. 

1. The name suggested for the new religion was Pal- 
ladism, making the Palladium or Baphomet the corner- 
stone of the Temple. 

2. In Charleston is the largest Masonic temple in the 

world. In this, wershipped like the true cross amongst 
Catholics, is a rude sculpture sakl to be**the actual Bapho- 
met once in possession of the Templars. » 

3. Eliphas Levi gives a formidable portrait of Bapho- 
met as the frontispiece to his Dogme de la Haute Magie. 
Eliphas Levi was the head of the Martmistes, after the 
death of Saint Martin. confei^fees (ch«,p. xv., vol. ii.) 
that from the date of the Templars until “ perhaps our 
own days ” this goafl-headed monster has figured. With, 
the vulgar he was the devil, and was honoured with lewd 
rites. With “ real adepts ” he represented the god of 
Spinoza, Plato, Saint Martin. Who were the “ real 
adepts ”? 

4. The Abbe Rmrnie, who was deeper in the magical 
secrets of Martinez than anybody else, was plainly a 
strong medium. He evoked numbers of spirits. All 
J;h5ge were the ghosts of dead mortals,^ he said, except 
one mighty figure. He had never lived on earth. Lux 
e tenehris was the pass-word of the Chevaliers d' Orient 
amongst the Illuminati. Dr. Bataille connects together 
this motto, this paighty apparition of Pournie and fhe* 
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luminous figures that emerged from darkness in the 
Palladist ^aifd rite. He might have added Lavater’s 
Image, ’'^he symbol of the Lord. 

I have already mentioned that M. Papus has given an 
answer to all this in a pamphlet, Le D table et VOKultisme. 
M. Papus represents the Illuminati of last century. He 
took over Martinisme, Eosicrucianistfi, ceremonial magic 
from the celebrated Eliphas Levi, the successor of Saint 
Martin. We have said that Palladism is the theology of 
Saint Martin joined to the demoniac rites flf'the Witches’ 
Sabbath. I opened the pamphlet of M. Papus with 
eagerness. He of all people could tell us if this was 
true. • 

The result was eminently disappointing. Th% pam- 
phlet through eighty-six pages discourses on Grod in the 
manner of a prize essay, but studiously avoids the sub- 
ject of Baphomet and his pacts with suspicious alertness. 
M. Papus holds, if I understand him aright, that Satan 
worship, Lucifer worship, Palladisme are all non-existent. 
The black mass has been “ imagined by M. Huysmans.” 
“ It is only a few brave priests and. miserable women 
who have reall^^ believed that Lucifer appears to 
Parisians.” The whole movement is the “ issue of the 
sacristies.” It is a commercial speculation of Catholic 
publishers at a time when the market is depressed. 

But does this theory quite fit in with the facts? There 
are five temples of 'Satanisyj in Paris itself. Do the 
Catholic publishers run these? Satanism has the 
Bulletin du Diable and other organs.*- Are these the issue 
of the sacristies ? 

The subject has recently been made prominent by a 
great trial in the French Law Courts, and it seems to 
me that theories like that of M. Papus are no longer 
tenable. » 

A writer in the Globe, April 30th, 189B, gives details 
of this curious case : — ' ^ 

“ Lovers of the occult sciences are looking forward pi a 
strange libel case, which will shortly come before the 
Paris tribunals. It is brought by a Mile. Lucie Claraz 
against a fantastic publication called the Revue du Diable. 
tTfle suit in itself is not of, any importance, but it will be 
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rendered curious and interesting by the production of a 
number of documents concerning the t'v^o mysterious 
sects known as Luciferism and Satanism. " ® 

“ At ^ulle, not far from Fribourg, a «barrister, a con- 
firmed anti-clerical, a well-educated man, and fond of 
studying things philosophical, opened his house as a 
freethinking club, Irhich was soon transformed into a 
Masonic lodge, entitled ‘ La Eeformee,’ afid placed under 
the dir^tion of Mons. Steckelin. The lodge was com- 
posed of nofedk and respected persons. In a short time 
they began to take an interest in Luciferism, and Mons. 
Steckelin, after having converted his brethren, under- 
took to* celebrate the Luciferian ceremonies with all the 
pomp with which the Catholic churches surrounded the 
cult of Adonai. He forthwith bought a garden in the 
Rue de la Grande-Fontaine, at the bottom of which were 
the remains of a granite cliff. Out of that cliff he cut a 
subterranean temple, similar to that of Albert de Rudol- 
stadt in the ‘ Consuelo ’ of Georges Sand. This Luciferan 
sanctuary was fitted up in Roman style. It contained 
two large square •altars, one for the sacrifice, and the 
other for masses, with three small onSs in the form of 
triangles, destined for other ceremonies. Thsk choir was 
perched above in a gallery shut out from the public gaze. 
Conspicuous in the services was the ‘ Grande-Maitresse.’ 
In religion she was called ‘ Oeodata-Lucif.’ She was 
accompanied by a procession of ‘ sis cars,’ whose co-opera- 
tion was necessary in the celebration of the mysteries 
of Lucifer, the God ^f Joy and Pleasure. The question, 
w%s soon raised who was the lady hidden under the 
sacred name of Deodata-Lucif ? The good people of 
Fribourg at once said it was Mile. Lucie Claraz, notwith- 
standing that she was more fit to be the servant of a 
curate than a pftestess of Lucifer. She was forty-five 
years of ag^very thin, with sunken eyes and protruding 
lips. She, lived in the house of Mons. Stekelin, her 
^brdfher-in-law, and was regarded as ^a most ardent 
Catholic. One day she wrote a letter to the bishop of 
the locality, denouncing the abominations of which the 
Luciferan temple was daily the theatre. Aided by the 
^Ims of indignant Catholics, an^ subscriptions from Itdly^ 
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France and Belgium, she bought up the garden, to- 
gether with 'the temple, and announced her intention 
'to found a religious order on the spot, in expiation of 
the sacrileges which had been committed the^e. The 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, it is said, was so pleased with 
her zeal that he sejit to her the decoration of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” ^ 

So far Mile. Lucie Olaraz succeeded in carrying out her 
scheme ; but, unfortunately, a change in the scjpne took 
place. “ At the moment when the fuirls collected by 
her began to flow in from all quarters,” says the writer 
in the Matin, who is responsible for these details, “the- 
financial situation of the Luciferians was in a desperate 
state. The converts to the Good God refused •to pay 
their share of the expenses caused by the construction 
and establishment of the temple. Mens. Steckelin had 
no money. The creditors thereon seized all the holy 
objects used in the ceremonies, and the mystery was ex- 
ploded. Here Mile. Olaraz stepped in and paid the debts 
of the High Priest of Lucifei'ism, her brother-in-law, 
but with the funds subscribed by the faithful for the 
creation of a new‘'’religiov.s order. Naturally there was a 
great outcry among the clergy when they learned to 
what use the subscriptions had been put. The curate of ^ 
Gruyere refused to admit her to the Holy Communion, ' 
and she brought her appeal before the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, but ^o no purpose, mnd she was condemned to 
pay the costs. The singular case was published at the 
time in several papers. As regards the reports that she 
acted as Grand e-Maitresse in the Luciferan services, §he 
stoutly denies it. It is probable it was due to the circum- 
stance that her brother-in-law was High Priest of the 
sect. What has become of him is not stated. Such,” 
says the writer in conclusion, “ are tile facts which will 
be laid before the Paris tribunal. It remains with the 
French law to decide if Mile. Lucie Olaraz was libelled 
when she was accused of having filled the part ofolihQ,, 
mysterious Deodata-Lucif.” Many more curious details 
relating to the affair are expected to be made during the 
trial, in .wbich the Luciferans and the Satanists will 
^rftbably be examined in, respect to their extraordinar;^ 
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aberrations of , religions sentiment and the mystic doc- 
trines which they profess to hold. * , 

The case of Mile. Lucie Claraz cante up eventually in 
the dth. Chamhre Correctionelle de la Seine. The Judge 
was M. 5idaut de I’lsle. The celebrated M. Clunet was 
the lady’s advocate. He claimed B.OOO fcs. damages for 
the libel, » 

“The audience,” says a French report^“were trans- 
ported into the Temple of Satanism, into those accursed 
haunts where, before the image of Satan, were performed 
the most monstrous of rites and the most indecent of 
orgies. A passage from the Bulletin du Diable was cited, 
which announced that the black mass, full -fledged and 
robust t^el et bien), was performed in four or five places 
in Paris alone, and that the worship of the Evil Spirit 
had many votaries.” 

The counsel for the defence took the line that this 
devil-worship was non-existent, and that, therefore, to 
accuse a person of an impossible offence was practically 
no libel at all. But the judge, who heard all the evi- 
dence, gave full damages to the plaintiff. This is im- 
portant. He at least believed ki the existence of the 
Black Mass. • 

N I have called Palladism a combination of freemasonry 
■■iind modern spiritualism Hence its great success. The 
lady “ mediums ” — it is Albert Pike's own word — seem 
to differ in nothing from oU'er mediums. • Each has a 
’ daimon protecteur corresponding to the “ control ” of 
Eglinton or Home. Miss Ingersoll has Behemoth. Miss 
Diapa Vaughan has Asmodeus. A lady friend of hers 
has for control, and even husband, Milton’s — 

“Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of infants’ sacrifice and parents’ tears.” 

At the vi^a of Monte Caprino, on the lake, of Lugano, 
Dr . ^ataille saw some of the miracles of Miss Sophia 
V^alder. When he knew what spirit really controlled 
her his breath was fairly taken away. 

“ Rigid as an automaton she stretched out Jier left 
hand, and on the open palm I ^aw appear, one by oilb 
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under the s^in, these letters: B, A, A, L, Z, E, B, 0, 
U,B.” r 

These miracles of the villa of Monte Caprino the doctor 
describes. Thete was a dinner, and the stance was after 
dinner at the Villa, and not in the ordinary “ Triangle.” 
He does not say that the usual battle-axes and masonic 
jewels were de^rigimir on the occasion. Sophia material- 
ised a heau jew/ie homme in Greek armour. 

“ Who are you ? ” sairl the Grand Master^ ^ 

“ Alexander III. of Macedon.” o 

Then came Luther, Cleopatra, Voltaire, Garibaldi, and 
others. 

All this is very like the spiritualistic stance ;‘nnd it is 
announced that Miss Sophia Walder will not now evoke 
or “ fluidify ” under a fee of £‘200. In her fluidifications 
she passes through a wall and disappears. Miss Diana 
Vaughan exhibited a similar miracle, for, summoned *to 
a Triangle in France, she arrived quick as a flash of light 
from a distant spot in Russia. During a picnic to the 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, Miss Vaughan showed a 
greater miracle.^ Summoned by Aanodeus, she passed 
the lake without wetting her feet, walking on the 
water. •* 

The apostles of ceremonial magic, Eliphas L^vi, Papus,/ 
and others, are never tired of announcing to Spiritualists’ 
like Professor Crookes and Mr. Vincent Wallace the 
extreme dari^er «f dabbling with psychism without 
Kabbalistic checks and traditional rites. A spirit comes 
to a stance of Professor Crookes ahd calls itself “ Katie 
King.” It is not Katie King we are told, but a “ spqpk,” 
a “shell.” But, on the other hand, how can we be quite 
certain that B, A, A, L, Z, E, B, 0, U, B, really comes to 
Miss Walder, or Asmodeus to Miss Diana Vaughan? As 
a necessary preliminary it would hav#to be proved to us 
that such evil spirits have ever eiysteck outside the 
Ingoldsby Legends : — 

• 

“ And he bounded away, like a football at play, 

'Till into the bottomless pit he fell slap, 

Knocking Mammon the meagre o’er pursy BelpUegor, 

And Lucifer into BeSizebub’s lap.” 
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Also is it a proof of quite the highest wisdom in the 
adepts of Martinism and Palladism, their retaining 
Baphomet and his rites, as a preliminary to the study of ’ 
internal jeligion. The vulgar call him^the devil, says 
Eliphas Levi, but real adepts see in him the Grod of Saint 
’Martin. Just so. But the vulgar usually prevail on 
these occasions, and'^ the Satanistes with their wafer 
daggers, Priapic anthems. Hymns to Satai/, and rumours 
of secret ^urders, seem already to have swamped up the 
more philosopbio Luciferhtes. 

Miss Diana Vaughan, according an interview to M. 
Lautier and Dr. Bataille, gave them the following 
figures I-'*- 

Masonic “Adepts ” in the world . . 19,136,228 
Female Adepts 2,725,556 

Of course most of these are harmless masons, but the 
total of female adepts give some idea of the lengths to 
which Palladism has already spread. M. Huysmans, 
who has brought iorward the evidence against the 
Satanists in a sober preface to a. work fty M. Jules Bois 
{Le Satanisme et la ]\[agie}, as well as in novels, announces 
that the robbery of the consecrated wafers in churches 
has reached an “ incredible development.” 

On the Tuesday of the Holy Week last year an old 
woman stole from a chapel pf Notre? J)ame two pyxes, 

' each containing fifty consecrated wafers. M. Huysmans 
gives a long list o^ the robberies in other parts of 
France, and says that Italy has a similar experience. 

“ In the Holy Week all the consecrated wafers in the 
monastery of Kotre Dame des Sept Douleum, in Rome, 
disappeared, as also in the parish church of Varese in 
Liguria, and the nfinnery of Santa Maria delle Grazie at 
Salerno.” * 

Why these robberies ? A pyx is of no value at a 
pawnbroker’s, as it would have to be mejted down, and 
tne police have found no trace of these stolen vessels. 

“ Plainly they were abstracted,” says M. Huysmans, “for 
the orgies of the black mass.” At Port Louis in the 
Mauritius the Satanistes go a s\J;ep further and murder 
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black children for their foul rites. M. Huysmans gives 
names and dates. 

I must mention that in my first chapter my ^ketch of 
Swedenborg is prefaced by a short biography by the 
famous M. Balzac. 


''WSAUair • 


MODERN MYSTICS AND MODERN MAGIC. 


CHAPTER I, 

SWEDENBORG. 

Ijl MANUEL SWEDENBORG was born at Upsala, in 
JLLi January, 1688, according to some authors — in 
1689 if we may trust his epitaph. His father was Bishop 
of Skara. Swedenborg lived eighty-three years, and died 
in London, March 29th, 1772. I use these words to ex- 
press a simple change of state. According to his disciples 
ne was seen at Jarvis, and in Paris after this date. 

The life of Emanu«l Swedenborg must be divided into 
two parts. From 1688 to 1746 the Baron Emanuel 
Swedenborg appeared in the world as a mafr of vast' 
knowledge, esteemed for his virtues, always irreproach- 
able, constantly iTseful. In addition to his important 
Dfficial duties in Sweden, he published from 1709 to 1740 
many solid works on miner»logy, phj^^ics, Baathematics, 
md astronomy. He ^designed dry docks for vessels. 
He broached difficult questions, such as the height of 
tide% and the position of the earth. He invented im- 
proved locks for canals, and new processes for the extrac- 
tion of metals. When in 1785 an European discussion 
irose on the subject of the experiments in animal mag- 
aetism in Paris, tfie Marquis of Thom4 avenged the 
memory of Swedei^borg. The Commissioners named by 
the King of France had asserted that there was no theory 
abpu^the magnet ; whereas Swedenborg hid thoroughly 
discussed the subject in the year 1720. M.«de Thome 
took advantage of the occasion to point out how mpdem 
pelebrities banished the clever Swede to studied oblivion 
order that they might steal his.treasures for their own 
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work. “ Soirje of the most illustrious,” said the Marquis, 

^ alludingf to Buffon’s Thiorie de la Terre, “ strut in the 
' plumes of the peacock without doing him honour.” And 
drawing on the Vncyclopaedic works of the leamqd Swede, 
he showed how this great prophet had anticipated by ages 
the march of human knowledge. He was the forerunner 
of modern|^hemistry, having shown that the productions 
of organio nature are all decomposible and resolvable 
into two pure principles ; that water, air and fire are not 
elements. And in one work, in a few v. ords, he went to 
the bottom of the mysteries of animal magnetism, and 
snatched from Mesmer the credit of the first discovery. 

In the year 1740 Swedenborg preserved a'complete 
silence. Out of it he emerged in 1745 to devote«himself 
entirely to the world of spirit. Thus he describes his 
vocation. One night in London when he had dined 
copiously, a thick mist spread in his room. Then a being 
exclaiijied, in a terrible voice : “ Do not eat so much ! ’ 
The next day he ate less. At night the same being 
arrived, an angel clothed in purple and bright light. “ I 
am sent iby<3-od.”he said, “Who has chosen you to ex- 
plain the meaning of His word and His works. I will 
dictate hat you must write!” That night the eyes of 
the interior man were opened, and he was able to see into 
heaven, hell, and the spiritual world, three separate 
spheres. There he met old acquaintances who had died, 
some recently, some long ago. From this moment 
Swedenborg constantly lived in the world of spirits. He''* 
remained in this present world like one who had a mission 
from God. This mission was questioned by sceptic^ but 
his conduct was plainly that of a being superior to 
ordinary humanity. Also, although his fortune was 
meagre, he gave enormous sums to save from bankruptcy 
commercial firms in many lands. None who appealed to 
his generosity were disappointed. An jncredulous English- • 
man pursued him and overtook him in Paris. He has 
recorded thatiin his house the doors remained constantly 
open. One day the servant complained of this negligence, 
which might expose him to suspicion in the event of any . 
robbery occurring. “ Let him not be alarmed,” said 
Swedenborg, “his misjirust is pardonable. He does nOt 
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see the gnardian that keeps watch at the dcjor.” In point 
of fact, he never, in any country, closed his doors, anch 
never lost anything. At Gottenburg, on the occasion of 
a great fire at Stockholm, he announcefl that fire three 
days berore the arrival of the courier with the news, and 
remarked that his own house had escaped. This also 
proved true. • ^ -g 

At Berlin the Queen of Sweden told her brother, the 
king, that one of her ladies had been cast for a sum 
which she qufte* knew that her husband had paid before 
his decease. Unable to find the receipt, she went to 
Swedenborg, and desired him to ask her husband where 
he had deposited it. Next day, Swedenborg told her the 
spot, and announced that, according to desire, he had 
begged the dead man to appear to his wife. In due 
course of time he came in vision, attired in the dressing 
gown in which he had died. One day, embarking in 
London, in the ship of Captain Dixon, the gifted Swede 
heard a lady ask if there were sufficient provisions in the 
vessel. “More than enough,” said Swedenborg, “in eight 
days at two o’clock we shall be in the harbour of Stock- 
holm.” This occurred. The lucid state into which at 
will he could throw himself when dealing with earthly 
matters, although it astounded his friends, was as nothing 
compared with his power of travelling in the astral 
regions. The description of the first ^ight of Swedenborg 
guided by an angel is of a sublimity ^hich’far surpasses 
the best work of Klopstock and Milton, of Dante and 
Tasso. This passage which prefaced his work on The 
As/ijaZ Regions has never been published. It belongs to 
the traditions confided to the three disciples for whom he 
had most affection. The speech in which the angel proved 
to the Swedish seer that ^e stars are not made to wander 
about unpeopled in^ihe skies reaches a grandeur of divine 
logic unknown to flian. I cannot narrate all the facts of 
his visible and material existence. His habits opposed 
such « knowledge. He lived a secluded life, without any 
desire to obtain riches or celebrity. He had a great 
phonal repugnance to make proselytes. He opened his 
imnd to few, and communicated his special gim only to 
those who professed faith, wisdopi, and love. By a look ^ 
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he could tell the state of the soul of a stranger. He could 
^impart the gift of clairvoyance to those whom he wished 
to instruct in interior knowledge. After the year 1746, 
his disciples neter saw him perform any actiofl. from a 
mere human motive. “ In one hundred years,” he said 
to Mens. Ferelius, “my doctrine will rule the Church.” 
He predicted the exact day and h(Jur of his death. On 
Sunday, Marcji 29th, 1772, he asked what time it was. 
“Five o’clock,” was the answer. “ Ah ! then, all is 
over; God bless you all.” Ten minutffs after this he 
passed away. Some folks believe that Swedenborg had 
real visions of heaven, but that divine inspiration is not 
in all his writings. Poets admire his wonders? To the 
seer all is pure reality. Pious Christians were shocked at 
much. The sceptics made fun of his golden palaces, 
and the too great abundance of chalcedony, chrysolite, 
carbuncle, and beryl, in the heavenly buildings. He 
announced that colours in the spirit world could sing, 
and precious stones, like the Urim and Thummim, give 
intelligible answers to questions. His disciples, in defend- 
ing him, pointed out how he had 'himself met similar 
objections by citing the words of Jesus (John iii. 12) : “In 
teaching "you I made use of earthly phrases, and you 
understand me not. If I spoke to you the language of 
heaven how could you understand me? ” 

I must rehiark that I have condensed Balzac a little, 
whose narrative here terminates. 

After his death the writings of “Emanuel Swedenborg 
were for a long time quite as little heeded as whep he 
was alive. In about twelve years time an English printer, 
named Hindmarsh, formed a small “ Theosophical Society,” 
having become interested in Swedenborg’s writings. This 
by-and-by developed into the “ Lord’s'New Church,” with 
a ritual copied from the Church of England, and with 
the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist. This 
Church bad iflinisters properly ordained, bishops, paests, 
pastors. It had rules of faith, and a very definite descrip- 
tion of God. It affirmed that Jesus, through Swedenborg, 
had given for the first time the true Christian revelation. 
The Idem Church Messenger (New York, December 2l3t, 
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1887), writes thus All New Church papers accept the 
writings of the New Church as a Divine revelation.” The, 
Neio Church Life goes a step further and says : — “ Conse- 
quently V^hey are an infallible Divine authority.” 

One hundred years have passed. Has the Lord’s New 
Church, according to prophecy, invaded the world ? Its 
members are obliged to confess that outside America and 
England it is almost unknown, and that its progress since 
the days of IV^. Hindmarsh has been insignificant. 

Does this m<fen complete failure? A great wave of 
psychic knowledge has come upon us since the days of 
Swedenborg. We now can see some matters in a differ- 
ent lighff. 

In tlfe first place, we see that the New Church began 
proceedings at the wrong end. In his excursions to the 
Astral Eegions, Swedenborg had reported that he had 
met many dead friends. These dead friends were like 
his living friends in this, that they still held divergent 
views about the nature of God, the condition and pros- 
pects of the saved, the condition and prospects of the 
damned, and so on. • It was possible frojja these to select 
ideas that on most points clashed^little with the dominant 
creed. It was possible also to select ideas tfiat warred 
with it completely. The New Church made its selection 
from the first group of ideas, thus making the views of 
the day, and not Swedenborg, the re^l Eevelator. 

Swedenborg has affirmed tiiat he received Tiis revelation 
direct from Jesus, igut he also writes thus : “ When 
spirits begin to speak with a man, he ought to beware 
that he believes nothing whatever from them, for they 
say almost anything. For instance, if they were per- 
mitted to describe what heaven is, and how things are in 
the heavens, they ^ould tell so many lies, and indeed 
with solemn affirmation, that a man would be astonished. 
Whenever any su^ect of conversation is presented, they 
think they know it, and give their opinions upon it, one 
iB.onB way and another in another, quite a^ if they knew. 
For example, if they were permitted to tell of things to 
come, of unknown things in the universal heaven, of any- 
thing whatever that a man desires, while speaking from ^ 
themselves they would not speak.the truth, but all things 
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falsely. Let einen beware, tberefose, bow they believe 
^tbem. Eor this reason the state of speaking with spirits 
on this earth is most perilous, unless one is in true faith. 
They induce so Strong a persuasion that it is the Lord 
Himself who speaks and commands, that a man cannot . 
but believe and obey ” (/Spin Diary, n. 1622). 

But this, of course, suggests a qitestion. If spirits are 
so fond of personating Jesus, how can we be sure that 
Swedenborg himself was not deceived ? He had “ true 
faith,” his followers answer promptly. » But what was 
this “ true faith ? ” Not the Catholic, for he has recorded 
that the Roman Catholic religion is Babylon, the Harlot 
drunk with the blood of the Saints. He has 'also an- 
nounced that the Protestant Churches of his defy were 
full of “ falsities.” All the Protestants believed in three 
Gods. They alleged that everything was made out of 
nothing. They failed to see that God was the one 
Substance of the Universe. Their conception of salvation 
by the atoning blood of Christ was degrading to the idea 
of a God. “ It is a contradiction to say that Mercy itself 
or Good itself can look upon man wi<;h anger and decree 
his damnation, and yet" continue to be his own divine 
Essence Christian Religion, 132). Indeed, in one 

passage in his Spiritual Diary, Swedenborg goes so far 
as to say that the iniquity of those called Christians 
is consummated, wfierefore the Lord’s Kingdom is now 
turned to others (S. D., 2,667). On another point the 
Lord’s New Church have decided^ not chosen the best ' 
of two contradictory teachings of Swedenborg. He is 
always represented in the works distributed gratuitously 
by the Swedenborg Society, as having proclaimed that 
the punishments of hell are eternal {Arcana Ccelestia^ 
7,641, et passim). And yet -he says very distinctly 
{Spiritual Diary, 4,696), “The angels continually hold 
the hells in subjection, and temper all things there, and “ 
this from the Lord. Otherwise the tortures would be 
perpetual.” " • 

Again ; 

“ It would be unreasonable to suppose that the Lord 
^ would permit any one to be punished in hell to eternity 
“■ for the sins of a short Ijfe ” {Spiritml Diary, 3,^9). He . 
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says, too, that punishment is only with a view to reform- 
ation {Ib. 3,489), for nothing in the law is 'ever without 
a use (76. 3,144). *• • 

In point of fact, the New Church has Jieen looking out 
for a veftfication of Swedenborg’s prophecy quite in the 
wrong direction. One hundred years have peissed, and 
his descriptions of thg next world have influenced all the 
Churches, even the Roman Catholic. He was a great 
psychic, and not a great creed maker. 

What did #o]^s in England believe about the unseen 
world one hundred years ago ? It was held that the soul 
went with the body into the coffin, and remained in a 
torpid s^te in the cemetery until a very material trumpet 
should^ound, to summon it to a great assize. The mighty 
dead were all mindless, and heaven was peopled by certain 
“ angels,” beings who had never been schooled by joy and 
pain, beings who had never been tempted, beings who 
had never resisted temptation, beings with wings, beings 
as faultless, but also as mindless, as the stone angels that 
represented them on tombs erected by the undertaker. 

But some will saj, “ That is the view of the next world 
that is held by the Low Churclj ! Cardinal Newman, in 
his fine poem, ‘ The Dream of St. Gerontius,,’ has dissi- 
pated that ! ” 

The poem named has been most eagerly devoured. 
With Roman Catholics and with the English High 
Church party it has almost superseded tbje New Testa- 
ment as a revelation of th*^ Unseen World. Let us ex- 
amine it with some care. 

The poem opens with a picture of St. Geroritius on his 
death-bed. The last rites of the Church are performed. 
Prayers are asked from mortals, and also from the “ Choirs 
of the Righteous ” in heaven, from St. Peter, St. Andrew, 
St. John, from “dioly hermits,” • and so on. The saint 
dies ; and soon he finds himself rushing swiftly through 
the air, bonie on*the “ palm ” of an angel to the Throne 
.of Ciod. This angel is not very much supprior morally to 
the angel of the tombstones : 

“ Is it a member of that family 
Of wondrous beings who, ere the worlds were made, 
Millions of ages back,' have stood around 
The throne of God ? He nev^r has known sin.” 
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What sort of body does the saint possess ? Oddly 
enough, he pcfesesses no body at all. 

“ Nor touch, nor taste, nor hearing hast thou now ; 

Thou livest inpa world of signs and types, e 

The presentation of most holy truths. 

Living and strong which new encompass thee. 

A disembodied soul, thou hast by rirfit 
No converse^ with aught else beside thyself. 

But lest so stern a solitude should load 
And break thy being, in mercy are vouchsafed 
Some lower measures of perception, , * 

Which seem to thee as though through channels brought. 
Through oar, or nerves, or palate which are gone. 

And thou art wrapped and swathed around in dreams.” 

This is a little bewildering. Philosophers tell jts that 
you cannot bottle up that tiny portion of the divine 
essence which we call a “ soul ” without a body of some 
kind. The dead body of the Low Church seems better 
than no body at'all. Then, how did the angel bear St, 
Gerontius in his “ palm ” if there was nothing to bear ? 
How, too, did the “ holy hermits ” and the “ Choirs of the 
Righteous ” pray for him without Ijps ? The choruses 
of the souls in purgatory sound out in the poem. How 
can the “sulphurous and tormenting flames” properly 
scorch out their sins if there is no body to scorch ? 

But a more crucial question is behind. If there has 
been no “Day of Doom,” how can it have been settled 
who are in the “ nethermost hell,” who are in purgatory, 
and who swell the “ Choirs *0! the Righteous?” The 
j answer is quite astounding. Thfere is a rehearsal of 
judgment. ^ 

“Already in thy soul 

The judgment is begun. That day of doom. 

One and the same for the collected world. 

That solemn consummation for alMlesli, 

Is in the case of each anticipate 

Upon his death ; and as the last great day. 

In the particular judgment is rehearsed." ® 

c . *1 . 

Can the reason of man grasp this ? Let us suppqsd 
that Sir Henry Hawkins or Mr. Justice Day were asked 
by a royal personage to rehearse a murder trial for the 
benefit of an Eastern visitor. What would the answer? 
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“Your Royal Highness, you ask for two trials of one 
criminal. The idea is inconceivable. Oiie’of t^ese must 
be real, horribly real, for the evidence is strong. In it P 
must most probably put on the black cap, and in solemn 
words consign a human being to death and the judgment 
of God. These solemn words in one of these trials will 
be pure comedy, in tke other I might as well sing them 
to comic music in an opera by Gilbert.” And yet in the 
view of Cardinal Newman the Maker of the million 
million starPy, systems is capable of similar ignoble 
histrionics. 

When a picture is discovered, say a “ new RafFaelle,” 
experts compare it at once with his known work. Has 
it the same principles of composition, the same masterful 
adjustment of details ? We have a picture of a world 
said to be by the Great Artist that composed this world. 
Will it bear the same test ? 

Here man is amongst surroundings that exactly suit 
him. He has a soul enclosed in a body, hearing, sight, 
and other delicate senses. A beneficent warning has 
been designed to t^ll him when his physical health is 
menaced, namely, pain ; another, when'his moral health 
is menaced, namely, sorrow. And as the advance of the 
race is as much an object with God as the advance of the 
individual, disease is not confined to one alone. Germs 
spread it, and all are powerfully urged to help their 
neighbours. Thus there is constanlTaraprovement. 

Now in the spirit worlS, seen by Swedenborg, this 
intelligent system is* reproduced. A man has a living , 
body, not a dead body, or no body at all. His mind, 
instead of having a “lower measure of perception,” like 
St. Gerontius, is cleared. Progress, instead of being 
arrested, goes on for ever. Pain is still beneficent and 
useful, not useless find cruel. A stronger point remains: 

Much has been written lately about what the Duke 
of Argyll happiljr calls the “ Husbandry of Heaven.” 
Jhe«mechanism of Providence, as we see it on this earth, 
is .a perfect mechanism. The minutest cog-wheel does 
double and triple duty. All is simplified. There is no 
waste of energy. In this mechanism the amelioration of 
man is effect*^ en Hoc by gradual evolution, the stronger 
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helping on the weaker with their superior experience and 
intelligence. ' Why should Providence in the next world 
’suddenly completely dislocate this perfect mechanism, 
and instead of utilising this large helping multitude of 
dead men grown wise, should shut them all up in boxes 
in cemeteries, and create a vast army of exceptional 
beings, omniscient and omnipotenij perhaps, but quite 
unable from experience to deal sympathetically with 
human weaknesses ? 

I have here sketched Swedenborg’s cel§bfated doctrine 
of “ Concordances.” As a scientist he saw very plainly 
that if there is an unseen world, in its larger character- 
istics this world would be like it, the “pattern” of 
heavenly things, as the author of the “ Epistle the 
Hebrews ” puts it. 

Swedenborg, though groping a little in the dark, was 
the originator of experimental occultism. 

1. He judged that there cannot be two large laws, that 
the great law of the seen and the unseen world must be 
identical. 

2. He judged that we must treat ipan’s visions scien- 
tifically. c , 

A being not of the earth appears. It takes the form, 
let us say, of the dead Swede mentioned in Balzac’s 
biography. 

What IS it ? 

“ A wicked olemeK<tary, masquerading ! ” say the Kabba- 
lists. “ The devil himself ! says Catholic orthodoxy. 
, “ Brain disease ! ” say the disciples of Psychic Eesearch. 

Swedenborg, accustomed to scientific processes, cross- 
examines the ghost. “ Where is the document your wife 
is seeking ? ” 

The ghost tells him, and the document is found. 




Chapter n. 

BOEHME. 

S IDE by side witb the experimental runs the intui- 
tional occultism, two schools opposing, but as I think 
helping«each other. To this second school we owe much 
in thes» days, represented as it is by subtle thinkers such 
as Aima Kingsford, Mrs. Penny, Miss Lord. They have 
strongly protested against the dangerous levity and vulgar 
love of marvel of many “ Spiritualists.” The mighty 
change in the breast of man from matter to spirit is not 
a mere pastime. Let us deal with the great apostle of 
intuitional occultism. 

Jakob Boehme was born at Alt Seidenberg, in Upper 
Lusatia, in the year 1675. This is a straggling hamlet 
ten miles S.E. of Gorlitz. He was first of alha herd boy, 
but at the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. Being one day alone in the shop, an old man, 
of imposing aspect, entered. He wanted a pair of shoes. 
When he had paid for thgm he left the shop, and from 
outside called out in a loud voice, “ Jakob, Jakob, come 
here!” Astonished to hear his Christian name from the,, 
mQuth of a stranger, Jakob went out. 

“ Jakob,” said the stranger, wi.th a look in his eye that 
alarmed the young shoemaker, “ thou art of small 
importance, but thou wilt one day be great, and the 
world will be astohished. Fear God and read His Word, 
In it thou wilt find consolations, for suffering will be 
thy lot. Misery, poverty, persecutions will assail. Trust 
•in God.” 0 

Part of this prophecy was only too quick in its fulfil- 
ment. For Jakob having tried to improve his brother 
cobblers, who were a little too fond of loose talk and 
swearing, was sent adrift by his master. Wranglings 
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had taken place, and that worthy s£yd that he could not 
harbour^ “ house prophet.” 

'' Jakob, now in great straits, eked out a little money as 
a travelling jouBueyman. He was very unhapj)y ; and 
religious doubts assailed him. At length he had a 
strange experience. For seven days he “ was lifted into 
a Sabbath of the soul,” says Bisb^p Martinsen. That 
means that hiS interiors were opened. He himself de- 
scribed it as a “ Resurrection from the Dead.” 

In the year 1610 he had another and '"fuller inward 
experience. What he had before seen chaotically and in 
fragments he now saw as a harmonious whole. It was a 
panorama of the mysteries, the Ungrund or 'etillness 
where dwelt the Father, the Son, and the Hoi}** Ghost 
before the creation ; the birth of the stars and the world ; 
the creation of the angels and their great defection. For 
memory, and not for publication, he wrote it all down. 
His original title was the Blorning Redness. Jakob 
said that he was not master of himself when he wrote. 

A nobleman, Carl von Endern, chanced to see this 
MS. His admiration was unbounded. He had several 
copies made. This was .unlucky. A stern clergyman, 
the Pastor Priraarius, saw one of them. This man, whose 
name was Gregorius Richter, immediately fulminated in 
the pulpit about “false prophets.” Jakob tried to con- 
ciliate him, but found himself accused of heresy before 
the civil powers. Ifte magistrates dismissed him with a 
caution that he must never again thus offend. And they 
f.made him give up all his MSS. 

Jakob had a valuable friend. Dr. Balthasar Waltlipr. 
This gentleman was a profound student of magic, which 
study in those days meant the Kabbalah. Dissatisfied, 
he had “ travelled in search of ancient magical learning 
through Egypt, Syria, Arabia, etc.” Jakob at this time 
was very melancholy. Under Walther ^his inner life was 
developing, and the inner and the outer were, at painful 
strife. His visions continued. He thought by his silence* 
that he was obeying man rather than God. He wrote 
The Way to Christ. This was printed without his 
knowledge. Again the Pastor Primarius was active. 
This time Jakob was banished. But a curious retribution 
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overtook the good Pastor. His son became a prominent 
disciple of Boehme, and helped to copy and swead his 
works. 

We have seen that Jakob was initiated into the secrets 
of the I^bbalah by Dr. Walther. 

What was the Kabbalah ? 

The Kabbalah is a hook of magic, a book of lofty mysti- 
cism, a book of quite astounding pretensions. 

It is said to have been dictated by God Himself to a 
“ select compai^ of angels who formed a theosophic 
school in Paradise.” It was revealed to Adam, and then to 
Noah, to Abraham, to Moses. It was the secret Wisdom 
of Israel handed orally down with immense precautions. 

With greater plausibility it is asserted to have been a 
secret book of the Essenes and Therapeuts, the section of 
Israel that derived their mysticism from contact with the 
Buddhist missionaries. It is said to have been in the 
hands of Jesus and His disciples. Distinct traces of its 
teaching have been alleged in the Apocalypse and the 
Pauline epistles. 

“ But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even 
the Hidden Wisdom which God^Drdained before the world 
to our glory ” (1 Cor. ii. 7). <• 

But its astounding pretensions do not end here. It was 
written down from tradition by one Moses de Leon, who 
died in Spain a.d. 1305. Once more it had a powerful 
effect. It converted Jews to Ohri^anity* It laid the 
seeds of the Reformation. It has been the Book of Magic 
of along line of mystibs and magicians — Raymond Lully, 
Repchlin, Von Helmont, Picus di Mirandola, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Paracelsus, Boehme. These mystics had for 
descendants the famed Illuminati of Germany, who are 
credited with the French Revolution. 

First, as to its (fate, there are three theories that may 
be stated : — 

1. It is Jield by Kabbalists, pur sang, to be a purely 
Jewish work, existing long before the Essenes or Buddha 
were heard of. 

2. Dr. Ginsburg and the fashionable school of modern- 
isers hold it to be a forgery, the original composition of 
Moses de Leon, who died a.d. 1305. 
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3. The third theory I have already stated. I hold that 
it was one of the secret books of the Essenes. I have 
broughi/ this forward in my Buddhism in Christendom, 

One point alope seems fatal to the first two Jiheories. 
With the one exception of the Essenes, all Jews are and 
have been abject slaves of the letter, the most stiff-necked 
of Bibliolaters. How could they hfive cherished a worl 
whose main teaching is that the letter of the New Testa- 
ment must all be explained away ? 

A second objection may be stated. „ " 

The Jews were stubborn Unitarians, and quite hated 
the Trinity idea. The Zohar proclaims the Trinity of 
Philo, the Trinity of Buddhism. i. 

It announces that for millions of millions of y^ars En 
Soph (the Boundless), the formless, passionless, inconceiv- 
able, inactive God remained quiescent and solitary in 
chaos. Then, by the aid of Sophia (the Buddhist PrajnS, 
or Dharma) and the “ Diving Man ” (Purusha of India), 
were formed the worlds. This chaos is the Ungrund, the 
great “ All ” and the great “ Nothing ” of Boehme. There 
is no light, no fire, nothing defining ^,nd defined, because 
ground, cause, or*- basis cqn only appear when the differ- 
ent, the definite, is made manifest. In this stillness lie 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Then by the 
aid of the Seven Spirits, of whom more anon, God created 
abodes of bliss peopled with the angel cohorts of Uriel, 
Gabriel, etc. „But qi;e of these angel chiefs, Lucifer, re- 
volted, and this is the corner-stone of Boehme’s system. 

He divides space into what he c'«,lls the “ Three Prin- 
’ ciples.” 

First Principle. 

The Kingdom of Hell. It is put first. 

Second Principle. 

The Kingdom of God. ' 

Third Principle. 

The Astral Eegions— namely. Earth ‘and th^ stars. 

This, is a little quaint, but Bdehme wished to indicate 
the three principles in man’s soul, the microcosmos. 
Humanity with hell and heaven battling for mastery. 
This is practically the same as the “ Three Principles ” of 
ihe Kabbalah — Spirit, Matter, Union (Franck, La Kab- 
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hale, p. 179). Matter may be called “ Hell ” by a figure 
of speech. Boehms, following the KabbaliSts aad Budd- 
hists, calls it also “Sophia,” and “The Mirror,^ because • 
the mystery of Spirit can only be app:^eciated by God’s 
seen wofls. The Kabbalah had seven minor Sephiroth, 
the Buddhist Paramitas, or Attributes. This is Boehme’s 
version of them. He^calls them “ Angels,” also “ Spirit- 
sources.” . 

1. The astringent quality. 

5. ^he quality of sweetness. 

3. ^he quality of bitterness. 

4. Heat. 

B. Holy love. 

6. Sound and tone. 

7. Body. 

I do not know that this list is better than the Buddhist 
list. The Paramitas are simply the attributes of the 
Supreme Buddha. The crucial design of Boehme, it 
must be remembered, was to make each individual mount 
the occult and mystic ladder : 

“ The Ladder of Jacob was shown me. By it I mounted 
up to heaven, and received the goods thg-t I sell. If any 
one wishes to mount with me, let him take gare that he 
is not drunk. Let him gird himself with the sword of 
the Spirit, for he must pass a giddy abyss. Through 
Hell’s Kingdom lies the pathway, and through much 
laughter and mockery. In the fight the ]jeart will fail. 

I have seen the sun blotto's out, but again its light ap- 
peared. I speak not* my own praise, but to bid you not 
to despair. For he who, standing between Heaven and “ 
Hell, would fight Satan, will get rude blows from a fearful 
adversary. Let him wear the Armour of God. 'The way 
is narrow — through hell’s portal. This is a great mystery. 

* ^ * * * 

If you wish to enter the Divine Portal, you must walk 
in the fear of GodT” {Morning Redness, xiii. 20.) 

. The following eloquent tribute to Boejime is from an 
American newspaper ; — 

“In Boehme’s formula of the self-existent God — ‘No- 
thing,’ ‘ All,’ ‘ Father,’ ‘ Son,’ ‘ Spirit,’ ‘ Word,’ and ‘ Wis- 
dom ’ — we have the ground of aU the speculations of the 
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past, whether Pagan or Christian, g,s to the inscrutable, 
unknowable *A.bsolute. These, too, may be found, in one 
sense, in the ‘ Unconditioned ’ of Kant, Hamilton, Mansel, 
and Spencer. JBoehme declares the one sole ^xistent 
Divinity is ‘ unknowable ’ — except by apprehension of 
■the highest angel, and then only as mirrored in the 
Divine Wisdom — the reflection of tfee ‘ All ’ discreted from 
this self-existent God in the ever-generated ‘ Ideas ’ which 
he calls the ‘ Unbeginning Beginning ’—the ‘ Eternal 
Nature.’ In this fluidic ocean of Life ^11 the germs of 
whatever is are manifested. It is the beginning of cause 
— the beginning of the finite — the beginning of so-called 
‘ creation.’ Prom this starting point each germiis differ- 
entiated, containing within itself the potency of i^s after 
evolution. All through his writings this thought is 
dwelt upon ; now in abstract statement, now in simili- 
tude, and often personified. Is there not here a hint of 
the now scientifically demonstrated law of evolution ? 

“ It is claimed that Kepler was indebted to Boehme for 
many of his thoughts and theories in regard to astronomy. 
It is well known that Newton acknowjedged his indebted- 
ness to Boehme for his theory of gravitation. Much that 
is in chemistry can also be traced to his suggestions. 
Boehme was a seed-sower, without much method, it is 
true, in his seed sowing. The fruit of his thought has 
made the conditions, however, in the mentality of the 
race by which othew could come forth and do a larger 
work. Without Boehme it *is possible no such great 
thinker as Swedenborg could have 'come upon the scene 
and have acted his part. Much that is in that great 
seer’s work can be traced in Boehme’s writings. Sweden- 
borg was a scientist, equipped with a university education 
to start with, and hence was better able to express his 
thoughts than Boehme. * 

“Boehme will be a perennial fountain to many minds of 
a mystical and speculative turn. It is Veil for, those who 
have the time, tJie intellectual ability, and the inclination, 
to study both. No one can ever master Boehme at second 
hand ; one must not only be imbued with his spirit, but 
must, in a certain sense, become en rapport with his state. 
One must see underneath his jargon, his uncouth way of 
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presenting mystical truth, an harmonious, systematic, and 
beautiful. theory, clothed in the serious reli^ioujgarb of 
the sixteenth centurj-N He claimed, the ‘ Divine oophia ’ 
as his bride ; and certainly he was loya^ to her behests ; 
for he w9s a life-long sufferer for his dfevotion to what he 
nonsidered truth.” 

Comparing the work of Swedenborg with that of 
Hoehme we must say that to the former w& owe a mighty 
debt. At one fell swoop he has chased away the army of 
“ astral spirits**’ ^and “ elementary spirits ” that the old 
world believed in. The ancients in their ignorance 
thought each star a spirit, and imagined that a swollen 
torrent tjiat swept away a village was the work of an 
Undine^ and that a conflagration was due to a Sala- 
mander. The Kabbalists, in their hole and corner rites, 
kept alive this delusion. “ The Higher Kabbalism (la 
Haute Kahbale) ” says Migne’s excellent “ Dictionary of 
the Occult Sciences,” “sought exclusively to control the 
spirits of earth, air, fire, and water.” Swedenborg has 
also swept away Boehme’s spotless and mindless “ angels,” 
who without intestines, and without the ducts and drain- 
pipes that nature has provided, for hen chemistry, eat 
delicious fruits, and sing psalms for ever round*the throne 
of God. Swedenborg announces that all angels are dead 
men, a fact confirmed by Matthew (xxv. 31) and Jude 
(ver. 14), one of whom calls Christ’s attendants at the 
second advent aytot (saints), and the offUer a.'yyeXot (angels). 

And this good work of SVedenborg has been carried 
still further by the experimental occultism of to-day. 
Thanks to it, and notably to Mr. Stainton Moses, we 
hav5 a picture of the next world which is at least 
credible. In it we see the same husbandry of means 
that we see here, the same intelligent use of pain and 
sorrow. In it we s* energy preferred to idleness. We 
' see the gradual advance of the whole through the efiforts 
of the strong in aid’of the weak. 

,But»we owe much to Boehme. Swedenbovg discouraged 
all’ occultism except his own. The bridge that took him 
to the next world he tried to break down afterwards, 
and “ the Lord ” enacted that mankind must see God 
through Swedenborg’s spectacles. Boehme proclaimed 
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that no one could see God except througli the Divine 
Sophia,^, he mirror in his own mind.^. All who neglected 
this, however accurate the imit^^ion Gothic of their 
churches, were “Porkers of Satanas,” “Dancers on the 
Narrow Plank,” “ Epicureans,” “ Semi-corpses?” The 
Bible was valuable but only when the divine man, the' 
higher Ego within, had taught tlje reading of it. The 
mystical “ Resurrection of the Dead,” must take place in 
this world. The head of the “ serpent,” the “ Selbheit,” 
the lower self, must be crushed. Tl^m a mortal can 
eat the mystical bread and wine, that is take into his 
mouth the atmosphere of the plane of spirit. Then the 
Father will beget the Logos in the individual heart. 
Then the Seven Quellgeister will appear there. ^All this 
is of immense importance, but upon one point experi- 
mental occultism corrects intuitive occultism. Boehme 
ignored the action of intermediate agents between man 
and God, especially the good ones. The modern apostles 
of intuitional occultism instance this as his one conspicuous 
merit. They cite St. Martin, who, when Lavater was 
holding seances of evocation, wrote J;o Kirchberger that 
these were mostidangeroi;,is and that the “ internal teaches 
everything.” Let us see first what Boehme really did 
announce. 

There are three sets of souls saved from hell after 
death. The first have not yet attained heaven, but 
“ stick in the sour«V3 quality or pain in the Principle of 
the birth.” 

“ Many come again with the starry spirit, and walk 
about in houses and other places, and appear in human 
form and shape, and desire this and that and often come 
about their wills and testaments.” {Forty Questions, Q. 
xxvi. 12.) 

These are interested in children alid friends “ until the 
starry spirit is consumed. Then they sink down into 
their rest.” They care no more ‘ for earthly things 
“ when they have come to grace.” c 

One thing is plain here, that the “astral spirit” 'of 
Boehme is something quite different from the “ astral 
body ” and “ astral spirit ” of Madame Blavatsky. He 
‘ uses the word “ astral ” for material. 
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The second group “ sink down in their dying without 
a body.” They appear “magically” to good*men in their 
dreams. 

The third group are in the Bosoijji of Abraham. 
“ These *none can stir unless they will themselves.” 
■They neither pray for us, nor “take upon them any 
earthly thing at all.” ,(Q. xxvi.) 

• 

A word about all this. Let us take Boehme himself. 
Was he so confp^tely intuitional? 

Let us suppose for a moment that he had been born of 
brigand parents in Calabria. Would he then by his ow'n 
unaided inspiration have given hints to philosophers like 
Hegel g,nd Schelling? Or would he himself have been 
shot as a brigand? I will go a step further. As a 
cobbler at Gorlitz, without the aid of Walther and the 
Kabbalah, it is quite certain that his excursions into the 
Ungrund, would never have got further than the Pastor 
Primarius and his catechism. Walther taught him the 
secrets of magic, Eastern and Western. This gave helping 
spirits a field to w^ork on. They pushed him at last 
through the mob of “ elementaries ” and “ astral spirits ” 
to the great Beyond. * 

Were all these spirits good? Experimental occultism 
has shown us that this can never be so. 

“ Turn me not into derision. If one should say : ‘ This 
madman has never been up into ht^iven. .He has seen 
neither this lior that. These are fables ! ’ Then by the 
right I acquire from 4.he divine illumination I will cite 
you before the judgment. The door will close against 
you? You will not be able to enter. You will dance 
with hell’s wolves in the infernal abyss.” {Morning 
Redness, v. 14.) 

All prophets at tfmes think they have a right to talk 
thus. Modern Psychism throws a light on this, and also 
on the revelation oT Boehme and Swedenborg. Placing 
oprseives in the position of the guiding spirits we see 
at once that they can only give what a mortal can take 
in. With Swedenborg and with Boehme the word “God ” 
meant Jesus Christ ; and the minds of both were steeped 
in the Jewish theology. With both it was sought not tO' 
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overthrow but to spiritualise this, to advance from 
symbol fo the fact symbolised. To telk about Christian 
mysticism, Buddhist mysticism, )Qe mysticism of the 
Sufi, is to use vfords without meaning. When we pass 
the great portal, the yellow sanghati, the c’ope, the 
Calvin’s gown fall off. 



CHAPTER III. 

'MADAME GUYOK 

E arly Christianity was pure occultism. It emerged 
from the disciples of John and from the Essenes, 
Jewish fnystics, who retired to the desert to gain a know- 
ledge of God in the visions of extasia. Renan shows that 
the first Church of Jerusalem was a conventicle of illumi- 
nati. All had miraculous gifts, prophecy, tongues, shiver- 
ings, “ as in the English or American sects of the Quakers, 
Jumpers, Shakers, Irvingites.” When Christianity spread, 
the rules of these early churches became Utopian. The 
lay element was by^nd by introduced, and tne mystics 
took refuge in the monastery. {%es Apdtres, p^ 128.) 

“ AJll the teaching of the Fathers of the spiritual life 
like Jean Climaque, Basil, Nil and Arsene, all the secrets 
of the interior development, one of the most glorious crea- 
tions of Christianity, were in germ ^ that strange state 
of the soul which the illustrious aiiceslors of*all whom St. 
Martin called Hommes^de desirst passed through in their 
months of extatic waiting.” (76. p. 73.) The lay element 
has ‘now completely swamped the Higher Christianity, 
although the oyster shell remains. In the reign of Louis 
XIV. of France the great crisis arrived. Molinos, Fene- 
lon, and Madame G^yon were bitterly persecuted, and in- 
terior Christianity was nicknamed “ Quietism,” and pro- 
nounced heretical. • All this is so vital to our inquiry that 
a short sketch of Madame Guyon’s life wiH not be out of 
place.* 

Jeanne Bouvier de la Motte was born at Montargis on 
the 13th April, 1 648. She was brought up in an Ursuline 
convent, and wanted to take the veil. When little over 
fifteen years of age she was married to a gouty gentle- 
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man twenty^two years her senior, <and furnished at the 
same tiitie with a real French moth^'. -in-law, acrid, exact- 
ing, miserly, impossible to conciLate. M. de la Motte, 
her father, was & gentleman of position, exercising much 
hospitality in a luxurious house. In the Matson de dou~ 
leurs of M. Guyon all was changed. The mother-in-law 
was so avarioipus that she scarcefy allowed the inmates 
enough to eat. She soon began to hate and persecute lidit 
daughter-in-law, who was very pretty t^nd very much 
courted by the scented gentlemen in ftll-bottomed wigs 
that frequented Montargis. Nothing satisfied her. If 
Madame Guyon, junior, snubbed these she was said to be 
farouche ; if she didn’t snub them she was said to be 
something worse. The young wife admits that •she her- 
self at this date had grave faults as well. If she heard 
another beauty praised, she lost her temper ; and she was 
even guilty at times of going to church less to praise God 
than to show oflf her fine dresses. Then came fits of com- 
punction, and she would not allow her maids to friser her 
hair, or to put rouge on her cheeks. But, oddly enough, 
she was quite as much admired without the rouge as 
with it. 

When tne young woman was eighteen she came across 
a Madame de Charos, who had been instructed in the 
mysteries of the inner communion by a missionary, who 
had probably derived some of his knowledge from contact 
with the Buddhists'' of Cochii'. China, whence he had just 
returned. Madame Guyon heard J;hese two converse to- 
gether without understanding what they were talking 
about. What was this “ union with God ” ? What was 
this ecstatic “ contemplation ” ? She consulted her con- 
fessor, and found that he knew as little about it as she 
did. She practised all the rigours of her Church, used 
scourges with wire, scourges of thistles. She walked 
about with gravel in her shoes, and put colocynth in her 
food to induce.nausea and loathing, but the bliss felt by 
the old saints refused to come. At length day daWned. 
She was induced to consult a young Franciscan. This 
monk, although much embarrassed and indeed frightened 
at having to advise so beautiful a young woman, listened 
to her story. He then .uttered a few words which were 
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destined in the end, to spiritualise many Wesleys and 
Kirke Whites ; — ^ ^ 

“ Madame, you are seeking from without that which is 
to be foijnd within. Seek God in the h^rt ! ” 

From this moment a new life was hers. 

“I was plunged into quite a river of happiness. 1 know 
by faith that it was ^od who possessed my whole soul, 
but I thought not of it. A bride knows thut her husband 
is by her without saying ‘ It is he ! ’ ” 

But her e^t§.sies were balanced by the Maison de 
douleurs, M. Guyon, who had the gout, was angry that 
she neglected her duties as a wife, and his mamma was 
also quite equal to the occasion. And the old Bar- 
nabite eonfessor, who had been superseded by the Fran- 
ciscan, got all his brothers to preach in Montargis upon 
the text of “ silly women,” and to talk about “ suspicious 
devotions,” She had become the Bride of Christ. 

In the year 1675, M. Guyon died, leaving the young 
widow the charge of five children. “ For twelve years 
and four months,” she said, “ I endured the cross of mar- 
riage.” . 

In France at this period therawas a law called la garde 
noble, which gave to the survivor of a married pair of 
rank the control of the family wealth until the children 
came of age. Madame Guyon was now very rich, and 
this unexpected change of fortune plunged her into 
deeper melancholy. She,gloated,%she said afterwards, 
over her wealth and her new position. She foolishly 
allowed the acrid mcfther-in-law to remain with her chil- 
dr^. But her inner life and her outer life were warring 
together more desperately than ever. A secret voice kept 
telling her of her high mission. “ Tu es Petrus ! ” it 
whispered one day. She was, like Peter, to found a new 
Church. It was t(5 be the New Jerusalem of the Apo- 
calypse coming down from the skies. This was a singular 
anticipation of Swedenborg, 

. Aild yet this unworthy apostle, instead of thinking of 
heavenly things, was counting her Louis d’or and quar- 
elling with her cook. The poor woman looked round for 
advice. There was but one priest in the world who 
seemed to understand her exact difficulties. This wasf 
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the Father La Combe, but he had ggne off to Switzerland. 
He was mystic himself, and had Ipng encouraged her 
holy dreams. Should she follow hi^ to Geneva ? 

At Paris she consulted a Dominican. He advised her 
to see Bishop Aranthon, who had just come to the French 
capital to get funds to found at Geneva a nunnery of 
NomeUes Catholiques. M. Guerri^ in his biography of 
Madame Guyon describes this prelate as being benevo- 
lent and gentle (bon et doux). The benevolent prelate 
advised her to repair to his diocese. A fereat struggle 
took place in her mind, for she feared her relations. She 
opened a Bible for a text-divination : , 

“ Fear not, for I the Lord thy God will hold thy right 
hand.” These words from Isaiah met her eye. « 

Doubts still remained. One day by accident she en- 
tered a church and confessed to a priest whom she had 
never seen before. 

“I do not know who you are, madam,” he said, “but 
an inner voice tells me to say to you. Go and do what the 
Lord Jesus has wished you to do.” 

This “ miracle ” clenched matters, She started from 
Paris with some “ daughters of the congregation,” with 
two maids, and with a little girl aged five. Soon they 
found themselves at Anneci, and the party visited the 
tomb of St. Francois de Sales, whose mystical writings had 
much moved Madame Guyon. Before leaving Paris that 
good lady had signed away nine thousand livres at the 
instigation of the “ gentle ” bishop. Soon the party 
arrived at the convent at Gex. 

A young widow, fashionable, handsome, and very rjph, 
is courted in the provinces. She was much run after. 
The “ gentle ” bishop gave her the Pere La Combe for a 
confessor. The little town of Gex echoed with her liber- 
alities. But a strange prophecy camS' to her which she 
sent to" La Combe. 

“The legions of hell will unite to'" arrest,, the inner 
growth, and thfe formation of the Christ in the souls. • The 
storm will be such that no stone will remain on another. 
On earth will be trouble, war, and a great overturning. 
Woman shall be big with child of the inner Spirit, and 
Sihe Dragon will stand up before her.” 
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Voltaire sneers at tixis prophecy, knowing mothing about 
a great overturning. At any rate tangible troubles soon 
came. Madame Guypn learnt that all France was de- 
nouncing the inhuman mother who had "deserted her chil- 
. dren, and was fooling away their money. And her little 
child, exposed to the bad fare and want of her old com- 
forts in the convent, aeon faded away and appeared about 
^lo die. * 

All this seamed now to her to be due to her folly. 
She tried to msdte amends, by signing away her rights 
to the money of her children. She reserved a small sum 
alone for the support of herself and her little girl. 

But this brought the “ gentle ” bishop upon the scene. 
He was very angry at the step she had taken without 
consulting him. She was soon made to feel the difference 
in the status of a rich widow and a pauper. 

Behind the bishop was a priest named Garrin. This 
man had fixed his eyes on a very pretty nun that Madame 
Guyon had brought with her from Paris. He wanted to 
be her confessor. Madame Guyon had baffled him here. 

“ I would rather see one of my daughters die,” she said. 
She warned the girl of her da^iger, and persuaded her 
to confess to Pere La Combe, the official dir^teur of the 
nunnery. 

A scheme of petty persecutions was now set on foot. 
The bishop wanted Madame Guyon to give up all her re- 
maining fortune to the church. He* also "Wanted her to 
take the veil. Her servants were taken away from her. 
Servile duties were given to her, such as scrubbing the 
floor of the chapel and washing linen. The priest Garrin 
wanted to get her completely in his power, says M. 
Guerrier. He did not desire that an inmate of his nunnery 
should go abroad ^d tell stories. All her letters were 
stopped, and her small supplies of money. Before, her 
large remittances were always seized by the superioress. 

In despair she went to the convent of t^ie Ursulines at 
ThonCn. There was a real hermit at this place, who lived 
in a cave, and fed on grain. He was much impressed, 
at the sight of her, and announced that Providence had 
“ great designs ” to be effected through her, but that she^ 
was destined to encounter “ strapge crosses.” 
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One of these was the food at Thonon. Owing to the 
great hest, the meat was putrid and full of maggots. 
The bishop still pursued her, anc^ ordered the Pere La 
Combe to use his influence, to make her becopje a nun 
and give up her property. He refused manfully. For _ 
this he was afterwards shut up for life. Madame Guyon, ’ 
sick and sorrowful, had here a stiwnge vision. She saw 
the Pere La Cdhibe, naked upon a cross, but the populace" 
around hooted her and not him. 

lu point of fact, she was in modern phraseology a strong 
medium. At night atGex there were frightful noises in 
her chamber, her bed shook, and the “paper sashes” 
constantly burst. One night she saw the devil. “ It 
seemed a kind of face seen by a blueish light. •! don’t 
know whether the flame itself composed that horrible face 
or appearance.” 

La Combe was also a strong medium. He was sum- 
moned when she was almost at the point of death, and at 
once she recovered. When he was bearing her and her 
child away in the passage-boat on the lake, she was op- 
pressed with a cough. “ May that covgh cease ! ” he said, 
and she coughed no more. The two could converse for 
hours together without opening their lips. At Thonon she 
composed her two chief works, the Moyen Court, and in 
1683 the Torrents. With their composition she affirmed 
that she had nothing to do. She was strongly impelled 
to take up tlfe pen. ''' “ Before, I wrote I knew nothing of 
what I was going to write, after I had written I remem- 
' bered nothing of what I had penned.” In fact the little 
works were written “ automatically,” in the language of 
modern spiritualists. 

She now went to Turin, and then to Grenoble, to Mar- 
seilles, Alessandria, and Verceil, eve^.ywhere pursued by 
the persecutions of the bishop. After a five years’ absence 
she returned to Paris. , 

But now a more formidable enemy appea#’ed in the 
field, the Pere de la Motte, her own brother. • 

This gentleman had wanted a greater share when she 
handed over her garde noble money to her relations. Also, 

, although she gave him a portion of her little annuity, he 
thought that portion wa^ not enough. Then the P^re La 
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Combe had arrived in Paris at the same time as Madame 
Guyon, and the Pore La Combe drew crowds <!o his elo- 
quent sermons, whils^ those of the Pere de la Motte were * 
dull anoi commonplace. Jealous of a brother Barnabite 
. (they were both of the same Order), the Pere de la Motte 
schemed to ruin his “ brother,” and also his sister. He 
sent an “ agent,” a Madame Gauthier, to confess before 
the Pere La Combe, and she reported Molinism in his 
teachings, alt|jough the heresy, it was affirmed, was ex- 
tracted from th* condemned works of Molinos, and was 
never uttered by the Father at all. He was thrown into 
prison without any serious attempt at investigation, and 
kept there for life. Also, by order of the king, Madame 
Guyon»was arrested on a charge of Quietism. 

What was Quietism? What was Molinism? An 
answer to these questions will carry us back a long way. 

The early stone-using man many thousand years ago 
conceived an unseen Being. Like the Tsui Goab of 
the modern Australians, his first god was an ancestor. 
And as the ancestor in life loved human flesh, bull's flesh, 
a superior wigwam^ much flattery and much homage, 
religion began to consist of ifieat-offeHngs and drink- 
offerings, a palace for the god and an elaborate system of 
court ceremonial. 

But by-and-by, on the banks of the Ganges, a great 
advance was made. It was judged that instead of trying 
to conceive god from the ejcternals of humaliity, it would 
be more wise to look for hints of him into man's soul. 
And as some men seemed more spiritual than others, and • 
as this state of spirituality seemed to advance as- the en- 
tanglements of the lower life diminished, it began to be 
judged that by deadening or “ mortifying ” the flesh the 
spirit would beconje lucid. Hence Yoga in India, and 
the Eremites (from Erema, the desert) in Christianity. 

As early as the diite of the Atharva Veda, or say roughly 
a thousa^ years before Christ, the Eishi Angiras in- 
form^ the wealthy householder, Saunalia, that there 
were two sorts of knowledge — the “ superior knowledge '' 
and the “inferior knowledge.” 

“ Know Brahma alone 1” was the motto of the superior^ 
knowledge. 
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An extracttfrom the Munddka Umnishad of the Atharva 
Veda maj here throw light on Brahma and union with 
him:— 

“ He is great asid incomprehensible by the seuees, and 
consequently his nature is beyond human conception.. 
He, though more subtile than vacuum itself, shines in 
various ways. From those who doinot know him he is at 
a greater distance than the limits of space, and to thostf 
who acquire a knowledge of him he is pear. Whilst 
re.siding in animate creatures he is perceived, although 
obscurely, by those who apply their thoughts to him. He 
is not perceptible by the human sight, nor is he describ- 
able by means of speech, neither can he be the object of 
any of the organs of sense, nor can he be conceived by 
the help of austerities and religious rites. But one whose 
mind is purified by the light of true knowledge, through 
incessant contemplation, perceives him, the most pure 
God. Such is the invisible Supreme Being. He should 
be seen in the heart wherein breath, consisting of five 
species, rests. The mind being perfectly freed from im* 
purity, God, who spreads over the mind and all the senses, 
imparts a knowledge of Kimself to the heart.” 

The mystics of all lands sought this union by extasia, 
by contemplation. Yoga, the word for Indian magic, 
means simply “ union.” Sangha, the third person of the 
Buddhist Trinity, also means “ union.” The divine man, 
Parusha wa^ the insult of an union between Buddha, 
spirit, and Dharma, matter. Thomas a Kempis, in his 
• Soliloquy of the Soul, has a chapter headed “ On the Union 
of the Soul with God ” (chap. xiii.). St. Theresa had 
her Oraison d'union. St. Augustine based all his mysti- 
cism on the text (John xiv. 23) : Jesus answered and 
said unto him. If a man love Me, he ^ill keep My words : 
and My Father will love him, and We will come unto 
him and make Our abode with him.”. Clement of Alex- 
andria sketches the scheme of the “ Christian >Gnostic ” : 
“Dwelling with the Lord He will continue his familiar 
friend, sharing the same hearth according to the Spirit.” 
{Misc., p. 60.) Ignatius Loyola drew up certain spiritual 
^ exercises. 

What was the object of these spiritual exercises ? 
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Extasia, the divine yision, the Indian Dhy^ni, what the 
CathoKcs call “ contemplation.” It is defined bje Ignatius 
Loyola as “the application of the five senses of the *** 
imagination.” *' « 

After an elaborate preparation, consisting of a prolonged 
.’examination of his soul and his past life, by the novice, 
after a general confe^ion and a receiving of the Holy 
/Dommunion, after a proper use of “ hair'' shirts,” “fast- 
ings,” the “ discipline, or scourge,” the novice, left alone 
in nis solitary lil^le cell, is told to try and conjure up in 
his mind some given scene from Scripture, say the birth 
of Christ. 

“ The pupil must with the eyes of his imagination see 
Joseph,, Mary, and the stable of Bethlehem. Then he 
must hear by the help of the imagination what the holy 
actors say to each other.” Scene after scene is given for 
contemplation — the Presentation in the Temple, the 
Crucifixion, and so on. The novice has even to try and 
conjure up a somewhat material vision of the Trinity. 
And he must make hell so real that he can actually smell 
the sulphur and heai; the cries of the damned. 

“ Know holy wisdom to be the same as yoga,” says 
Yajnyavalkya. “ That which is termed ybga is the 
union of the living with the Supreme Soul.” To attain 
this result in India the five states of yama must be mas- 
tered. The Indian yoga is so very like this Catholic 
'contemplation that, assisted by Wi'kon th® Orientalist 
( Vishnu Purdna, p 662), we will give a sketch of it. 

After a long fast 'and purifications, the Chela, or , 
novjpe comes with an offering of flowers, sesamum, rice, 
kusa grass, etc., into the presence of his guru or teacher. 

A patron saint is selected, as with the Roman Catholics, 
and a burnt offering is presented to this saint by the 
guru. The guru then whispers thrice in the right ear of 
the novice the Vija mantra (incantation). It is a mono- 
syllable wijh the initial consonant of the name of the 
deva, and a final “ a ” or “ 00.” Thus Krishna would be 
“Kra” or “ Kroo.” 

From this moment the chela must look upon his gUru 
as a sort of incarnation of the deva. He must treat him 
like an idol on its shrine. He must worship his feet, and 
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present to lym the sweetmeats an^ clothes and flowers 
and fruit that are presented to Krishna. When he 
washes his master’s feet he mast drink some of the water. 
This superstition is not altogether'" confined to tj^e East. 
In French novels when the priest speaks as a priest, the 
hearer accepts his utterance as the voice of God, “ C'ed' 
Dim qui parle t” , 

The novice now squats down cross-legged in the cou'*, 
ventional attitude of the figures of Buddha. He tries to 
arrest his breathing. This is the great^sScret of Indian 
magic. He must with his fingers and thumbs prevent 
all air from issuing from mouth, nose, etc. Sometimes a 
large piece of cloth is rammed down the throat, and kept 
there as long as possible to assist this. In his ^dreamy 
reverie the novice has much the same task given to him 
as the Catholic novice. He must first try and conjure up 
the anthropomorphic God, Hari, “ with smooth cheeks 
and a broad, brilliant forehead,” Hari with four arms and 
with splendid earrings, Hari with a painted neck and 
with the “ Srivatsa,” a sort of St. Andrew’s cross, on his 
breast ; Hari with a “ belly falling,, in graceful folds ” ; 
Hari with the mystic shell, mace, quoit, and bow. But 
after a timh he is enjoined to discard this anthropomor- 
phism, and to meditate upon the mystic symbols alone, 
We see at once here a great superiority over Ignatius 
Loyola’s system. He strives with the “ five senses of the 
imagination’’ to what we should now call “materialise” 
the anthromorphic God. The Indian mysticism tries to 
t get rid of him. This four-armed God from the very first 
is plainly a symbol, made use of to get up by and bye to 
the formless, ineffable Brahma. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MADAME GUYON (Continued). 

I N the year 1528, there was a prisoner in a dungeon at 
Alcala, in Spain, accused of being connected with 
the Alombrados or Illuminati. This prisoner was 
Ignatiug Loyola, the founder of the Order of Jesus. 

Who were the Alombrados ? and had Loyola anything 
to do with them ? 

These are questions that cannot be answered with 
much certainty now. The Alombrados seem to have been 
a secret society of mystics, something like the Sufis. 
When Islam attacked Western Persia, and tried to drive 
the Buddhists there jnto the fold, a curious result took 
place. The Buddhists made half of Islam Sufis. These 
secret societies, under the name of Ismaelftes, spread 
rapidly. They had many severe rites of initiation, the 
earliest on the surface teaching orthodox Islamism. They 
proclaimed the Seven Great Imams, »even successive in- 
carnations of the Supremg in mofial shape. This is 
plainly the Buddhist doctrine of the Seven Mortal 
Buddhas. In the lastfstage of his initiation, the inquirer 
was^told that there was no God. This is the accusation 
of orthodox Islam. But more friendly critics affirm that 
the God proclaimed was the God of Indian pantheism. 

It was proclaimed also that the laws of religion and 
morality were of hufnan manufacture. 

During the rule of ignorant violence secret societies are 
the only \TOapons of the more intelligent. But unfortun- 
ately 4n the process of time some of these Isrnaelites 
resorted to violence in their turn. The Hashishin arose, 
the celebrated “ Assassins ” of our crusaders, although 
Mons. Silvestre de Sacy has proved that the term is de- ^ 
rived from hashish, the Eastern intoxicant. 

SI * 
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Von Hamper, in his History of the Assassins, p. 216, 
asserts that the Jesuits, without douht, “ trod in the foot- 
steps ” of these Hashishin or “ assassins.” The analogy 
between them insufficiently close. 

1. Both societies had many degrees of severe initiation, 
a master, companions, novices, etc. 

2. Both used assassination to terrorise and dominate 
Caliphs, kings, ministers, and other influential persons. i 

3. Both trained young men to a rigid obedience, and 
pfomised them exquisite bliss in the nqjci- world if they 
used the dagger whenever ordered. 

4. Both sought to procure for the chief or general of 
the order universal dominion, using religion as a cloak. ' 

6. The Hashishin in the last degree of initiatioij taught 
blank atheism, and pronounced morality to be merely 
expediency. The same is said everywhere of the Jesuits, 
and judging by history the charge seems just. 

The Hashishin, as a political body, disappeared from 
t^e page of history a little alter the crusades. But as a 
secret society of mystics they continued to be active, and 
they still exist. The Berbers, or natives of Barbary, 
were deeply impregnated with their doctrines, and these 
Berbers overran Spain. Thus Loyola may have come 
under their influence. Of all Christian kingdoms, Spain 
has been most prone to mysticism. 

The dream of Loyola by and by became concrete. His 
army of “ Black Cloaks ” worked hard to obtain universal 
dominion. They established missions in the West, and 
also in the East. They started colleges everywhere to 
get the rising generation in their power. They schemed 
to give Jesuits as father confessors to every king, every 

? )Owerful statesman, every fine gentleman, every scheming 
ady. They spurred religious enthusiasts, but made 
things easy for fashionable penit&ats. Religion and 
morals were used as counters in the game. Man has at 
times noble aspirations. These they mnned. Man has at 
times ignoble Aspirations. These they fannecTalsOu The 
Ismaelites were started to oppose a dominant superstition. 
The Black Cloaks saw at once that it would be far more 
politic to use a dominant superstition. 

■ The first efforts of the Black Cloaks were to gain Spain. 
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But as that kingdom .deteriorated, they fixedl their eyes on 
France. Their “ great aim,” as they called it, was to 
make the French king a figure head, and rule through 
his conf^sor. With fast ability this plan was carried 
out. The power of the Emperor of Germany, and of the 
King of Spain, was gradually broken. The Huguenots 
were exterminated, ainj the power of the French nobility 
seduced to insignificance. Under Louif Quatorze the 
French arms were everywhere successful. The king 
dominated Euft)ne, and behind the king was a Jesuit. 
Let us listen to tne Due de St. Simon. 

“ When Father de la Chaise found himself dying, from 
his death-bed he desired the king to take another 
membej; of his Order as confessor, warning him that if 
he did not do so, he ran the greatest risk of being assas- 
sinated by the Jesuits, who had not scrupled to kill his 
great ancestor, Henry IV. 

“ Louis XIV., not braver than his distinguished pro- 

f enitor, dared not refuse, even had he wished so to d#. 

'he Jesiiit Order fixed upon Father Le Tellier, then Pro- 
vincial of Paris, as tl^e member of their Society fittest for 
the post ” {Memoires, vol. iv. 2854. * 

This passage lets in a great deal of light. * It is plain 
that the Western Hashishin worked quite as much by 
the bold menace of the dagger as by its actual employ- 
ment. Evidently this could not have been the first 
conversation that the king gind his father cenfessor had 
had on the subject. The Due de St. Simon himself was 
nearly frightened out* of his wits at some very plain 
wor^s which Le Tellier spoke to him one day. Five or 
six times the life of Queen Elizabeth was attempted. Five 
or six times the Jesuits tried to kill James I. Armand 
Carrel gives very strong facts, which lead to prove that 
our Charles I. was poisoned by them. The Due de St. 
* Simon shows that the Due de Bourgogne, the heir of 
France, met with the same fate, because he sided with 
thj6 Gaitican Church. More than one pope is said to have 
perished at their hands. 

Thus France was a huge reign of terror. A little bald 
gentleman in a full-bottomed wig and high-heeled shoes 
strutted about Versailles with pretty manners, and 
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beHnd him ■\^as murder and the terrible Bastille, This 
much-beTrigged little gentleman wascquite absolute. All 
the emoluments of the state, the army, the church, were 
in the hands of ,,his mistresses arid nis confessgr. The 
vaguest charge of heresy or disaffection might consign 
anybody to a filthy dungeon for life. The Jesuits attacked 
everybody to bring about one d;?ad level of servility. 
They waged a long and fierce war with the Gallican 
Church, and persuaded the king that J ansenism meant 
civil rebellion. Of more immediate intess-e^st to us is the 
fact that they waged war against Quietism. 

A priest named Michael Molinos published, in 1675, a 
little book called The Spiritual Guide. Molinos was a 
Spaniard. He belonged to the country wherg Santa 
Theresa and St. John of the Cross founded the Car- 
melites. He was an ardent mystic, and at first the Pope 
of Home and Louis XIV. much approved his teaching. 

But by-and-by the Jesuits took up the question, and 
forced Louis to throw the weight of his influence into the 
controversy. Molinos was arrested in Rome, in 1686. . On 
the 28th August, 1687, sixty-eight propositions of his little 
book were condemned, in a decree that alluded to him as 
the “ Son oi Perdition.” This judgment was confirmed by 
Innocent XI. Molinos was locked up, and died in prison. 

Molinos has recently been made the hero of a popular 
modern novel. What was “ Quietism ” ? and how was it 
that he came to be iooked upon as the Son of Perdition ? 
In Migne’s Dictiomiaire d' Anceticisme we can see how 
Catholic doctors view the subject. 

The object of the Quietist is to annihilate the Ego,^,and 
to become united with God. Perfect contemplation, ac- 
cording to Molinos, is a state in which the soul does not 
reason. It reflects neither on God iior on itself, but in a 
passive state receives celestial light. It is held that this 
divine dreaming encloses in itself alj, the acts of religion 
and that a sou^ which has reached this state cannot lapse 
except by an express act of the will. In this state' ther&ii 
no desire of heaven nor fear of hell, but perfect indifference 
And the orthodox doctors of the Church add that thesi 
mystics even consider the “ sacraments of the Church ’ 
unnecessary ; and also, the “ practice of good works.” 
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Now, without stopping to consider howWuch of this 
was really pyeachad by Molinos, and how rnmch is in- 
ference, we may say at once that we have here the 
antagonism of two diStinct religions, the higher Christi- 
anity and the lower. The order of Jesus made an end of 
Molinos without any doubt, but it may be questioned 
whether they did not,also make an end of the religion of 
<St. Paul, St. John, St. Clement of Alexandtia, and the long 
line of Catholic Saints. 

“ Thou shalf Igve the Lord thy Cod with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment.” 

But if the saint in his extasia was obliged to keep in 
view tljat the divine object of his heavenly rapture had 
foreordained at least nine hundred and ninety-nine souls 
in a thousand to eternal torture, and that in consequence 
his own chance of escape was arithmetically small, obedi- 
ence to this commandment would be practically impossible. 
Old travellers in India describe a very beautiful female 
Thug, whose smile was sought by many ardent young 
Hindoos, but if one gf these had been told that the em- 
brace that he so much desired would be with the terrible 
roomal his love could not have remained at* fever heat. 
The higher Christianity was, as we have seen, an attempt 
to bridge the world of matter and the world of spirit, and 
to form a worthy idea of God by sublimating the mind of 
the individual. The religiqp of the •Jesuits* the religion 
of Sacraments, was simply state ceremonial. They could 
tell what was to be dcftie with I'osaries and with the oint- 
mept of the Sainte Ampoule, but all this in its ultimate 
had nothing to do with religion at all. Nor had it much 
to do with morality, as Porte Royale significantly urged. 
The morality of the Jesuits was attention to the Sacra- 
ments and general licence {Memoires de Porte Rouale, 
Yol. 1, p. 520), 

Madame Guyon remained in prison eig^ months. The 
ArchbSho’p of Paris, M. de Harlay de Chairvalon, con- 
ducted the inquiry with much acerbity. According to 
Voltaire the wits drew attention to the paradoxical fact 
that a gentleman who was too soft to most women {Comm 
pour aimer trop les femmes) should persecute one who 
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spoke of noticing except the love o| God. It was this 
gallant eoulesiastic that got a leitre de cachet to confine 
the P^re La Combe in the Bastille. 

But even in the best regulated despotism t^vere are 
wheels within wheels. Madame Guyon had a cousin^ 
Madame de Maisonfort, in the Maison de St. Cyr, a con- 
vent just now in the course of fornvition. This lady was 
a favourite of 'the king’s left-handed wife, Madame de 
Maintenon. Madame Guyon had also for friends the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, and the Duchessp tie Beauvilliers. 
These persuaded Madame de Maintenon to interest herself 
in the poor persecuted lady. This was enough for the 
courtier Archbishop. He released Madame Guyon. 

Meantime her fame had been spread by this persecution, 
and her writings began to be admired. On her release 
from prison she went to the Convent of St. Cyr. There, 
says Voltaire, “ she assisted at some pious ‘ conferences,’’ 
conducted by the Abbe Fenelon, having previously dined 
alone with Madame de Maintenon.” The word confet'ences 
in French may mean a lecture where one speaks, or a 
meeting where more than one holds forth. This was an 
important distinc?tion in the palmy days of the Bourbons. 
For any onfe not a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic to hold 
forth on religion to a meeting was considered almost high 
treason. You might as well boldly proclaim the con- 
fession of faith of the Huguenots. Madame Guyon found 
it necessary to recorti that she never in her life addressed 
even three people at a time on religious subjects. 

It was here that commenced the friendship of this lady 
and Fenelon. He had read her two little volumes, |ind 
they helped to develop his own interior knowledge, for he 
was a bom psychic. She called him her son. When the 
two were subsequently in 'disgrace it is said that they 
could converse together, even through the grim stone 
walls of the Bastille. 

Fenelon is the most lovable priest in the Galilean church, 
He was a perfect gentleman, conscientious! < 3 iyquen.t, 
dreamy. When sent by Louis to Poitou to convert the 
Huguenots he refused the help of the terrible “ Dragoons.’ 
When called upon to teach the little Duke of Burgundy 
the heir of the French crown, with unsophisticated zea 
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he sketched in his TiSl^maque an ideal prince who con- 
temned tinsel show and lavish expenditure, preferring 
happy and prosperous subjects to the glory and bank- 
ruptcy «)f many wars* Benevolent amd self-contained, 
F^elon viewed with hostility not one single human being, 
but it does not follow that no human beings were hostile 
to him. • 

• Two such there were. * 

The first wag the king. He had not yet read Telemaque. 
If a malignant Send had wished to inspire in a mortal 
brain the most scathing of satires on such a king, he could 
have invented nothing more cruel than this little child- 
story. When Louis read it he danced with agony, and 
found some satisfaction in tearing with his royal hands 
the MSS. that Penelon had left in the palace for the 
■ edification of the little Duke. At present his grief was a 
different one. 

In the year 1666, Louis, who had the Bourbon animalism 
strongly developed, was in difficulties. Amongst the ladies 
of honour of his wife’s court was a lady with whom he 
had a love affair of the Bourbon type, though more durable 
than the many others which hrfd already cocje within his 
experience. Such an affair, like an attack of typhoid, 
seems to run a prescribed course. At first, raptures, illusion, 
a gentle being, witty without malice, loving and beautiful. 
But by-and-by this gentle being ^ives place to an ill- 
tempered French woman in a false position, storming, 
scolding, disappointecL a woman demanding royal marks 
of honour for herself, and her too numerous and too healthy 
offspring. In these difficulties the king turned to a 
governess of these children for comfort and advice. This 
was Madame Scarron, a lady who was born in a jail, had 
been a Huguenot, hjit was now a Roman Catholic pietist. 

The situation was a delicate one. The king was very 
superstitious. He oonfided to Madame Scarron on different 
days his many vows of amendment and Ivs many lapses, 
Bourbt)n type. Soon it was a terrible rivalry between two 
Frenchwomen, for the most pious in those days thought 
the caresses of the son of St. Louis the greatest boon 
that Heaven could bestow. When suddenly between 
Madame de Montespan and Madame de Main tenon came 
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a third lady; who snatched the prize from both. This 
was Macfame de Fontanges; but •she did not long 
survive. 

Madame de Maintenon triuniphe'd at last, and«^he had 
the shrewdness to shun royal privileges, four life guards- 
meir to help her into her carriage, and other ostentations 
that pleased Madame de Montesgan. Also perceiving 
that the king had tw'o dominant ideas, servility to hiS' 
passions and his priests, she strove to harmonise the 
antagonism of these by a private marriage. It is said that 
Mons. de Harlay de Chanvalon performed this in the 
presence of the Pere de la Chaise. 

But by-and-by her ambitions grew, and she wanted to be 
proclaimed Queen of France. The Pere la Ohaiae, con- 
sulted, with a little of the wisdom of the serpent handed 
over to Fenelon the decision of this delicate matter. He 
threw himself at the feet of the king, and urged hidi to 
avoid so great a scandal. This, according to Voltaire, 
was the secret of his subsequent persecutions. 

The second enemy of Fenelon was an ecclesiastic who 
had usurped the functions of gentleman usher to royal 
personages at the gate of paradise. Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, had been the teacher of Fenelon, and professed 
now to be his great friend. We all know the Oraisons 
Fmebres. Are they not wTitteii in the books of the 
“ BeauUs de la langue Frangaise.’’ We all know his 
characters of“ CromV/ell, and pf our “glorious,” “wise,” 
and “just” Charles II. We all know how, after “ nine 
voyages across the channel in de^^ite of the tempests, 
Ocean itself was astounded ” to see Queen Henrietta, of 
England come once more. We all remember how this 
good priest, in tracing the lineage of Henriette-Anne of 
England, was quite dazzled with thq transcendent glory 
(4bloui de I’eclat) of many august crowns. We remember' 
that Virtue was an “immortal mediatrix” between 
Louis XIV. and Charles II., both men of “ noble inclina- 
tions.” . 

“ Nothing under the sun can be seen equal in grandeur” 
to the French Eoyal Family. “ The crown of France 
is as far above all other crowns in the world, as the dignity 
of royalty o’ertops the b^born slave.” 'Tis thus that a 
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munister of heaven ^talka of a mumbling J)ld royal pro- 
^gate, who desire^'to turn the group of ladigs in wait- 
ing on his queen into a nunnery on Monday, a harem on 
Tuesday, and armed *with scourge and rosary penitently 
wishea on Wednesday to change them*to a nunnery once 
more. 

Bossuet, the court nreacher, had become very jealous of 
►Fenelon. Folks, tired of the artificial insincerities of the 
forijier, detected in the latter a genuine man, Madame 
Guyon was sohn again exposed to the persecutions of her 
enemies. Fenelon gave what seemed to be sound advice. 
This was that she should place herself in the hands of 
Bossuet, as the leading authority in France in matters of 
theology, and accept his decision without reserve. 

A commission was appointed by the king to examine 
her writings. It consisted of Bossuet, the Abbe Tronson, 
and the Bishop of Chalons. Her w'orks were condemned ; 
and she promised never again to “ dogmatise ” — a vague 
word, differently interpreted. In the mind of the king 
it probably meant preaching like the Huguenots, We 
have seen that she maintains that she never addressed an 
audience of over three peopl% in her Jife. At any rate 
the charge of “ dogmatising ” was soon rewived, and j;he 
king had her confined in the Chateau de Vincennes. 

Bossuet, a little treacherously, urged Fenelon to join 
in this condemnation. He refused. And, indirectly to 
shield Madame Guyon, he publishe^a little book entitled 
“ The Maxims of the Saints.” 

Bossuet danced fo» joy. Eagerly he perused the works 
of^ Molinos, and the ‘‘ decree” that the Jesuits had forced* 
the Pope to pronounce against them. He compared 
these with the “Maxims of the Saints.” Soon he 
detected “ quietism.” As Voltaire justly says : “ Nothing 
is more easy, in thSse delicate matters, than to find in the 
book you judge passages rather like some in a condemned 
book.” Bossuet threw himself at the feet of Louis, and 
.asked! pardon for not having told him befbre of the “ fatal 
heresy” of Monsieur de Cambrai. 

The higher Catholic saints desired to see God by clear- 
ing the mental telescope. Voltaire calls this “ galimatias.” 

“ Je me connais fort peu en telles matieres ! ” said' 
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Bossuet, “ tellfes mati^res ” being a very good ecclesiastical 
equivalent for “galimatias.” Ancfgyet the Bishop of 
Meaux in nis pulpit had contrasted most unfavourably a 
king (Louis 1^.) and his earthly 'dreams with g, monk 
(St. Fran 9 ois de Kiule) and his heavenly dreams. Also he 
had gone into ecstasies at the spectacle of a royal saint 
(our Queen Henrietta) going for g time into a convent 
and reading thet “ Imitation of Christ” to gain complete' 
communion with Q-od. What is the one lesson of the 
“Imitation of Christ” by Thomas a Ker^jfis? 

“ The kingdom of God is within you, saith the Lord. 

“ Ail His glory and beauty is from within, and there 
He delighteth Himself. 

“ The inward man He often visiteth, and hath with 
him sweet discourses, pleasant solace, much peace, famili- 
arity exceeding wonderful. 

“ Oh faithful soul, make ready thy heart for this Bride- 
groom, that He may vouchsafe to come unto thee and 
dwell within thee. 

“ The saints and friends of Christ served the Lord in 
hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness, in watchings 
and fastings. Oh, how strict and self-renouncing a life led 
those holy fathers in the wilderness. 

“ When Jesus speaks not inwardly to us all other com- 
fort is nothing worth. What can the world profit thee 
without Jesus? 

“ To be without J^aus is a grievous hell. To be with 
Jesus a sweet paradise. 

“ For the kingdom of God is peace»and joy in the Holy 
•Ghost.” 

Is all this written by Madame Guyon or by St. Thomas 
a Kempis? It is very difficult to see much difference 
between the “ quietism ” of one and the “ Bridegroom ” 
of the other, who comes with “ sweet 'discourses,” “ plea- 
sant familiarity,” and gives “peace and joy.” Was St. 
Thomas a Kempis always thinking of Ihe flames of hell ? 
Did he never fdr a moment forget Friar Tuck*Btti his. 
unguents and holy water? A clever French novelist, 
Mons. Cherbuliez, lately pictured a modern Catholic 
bishop of the pattern of Penelon. He preaches a sermon 
\]U what St. Thomas a Kempis calls the interior man. He 
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anuoan,ce» that Catliolicity has always divided mauHnd 
into three great groups. 1. Sinners — those wtio are en- 
chained by pure animalism ; 2. The Just, those of the 
laity ■wfco lead clean lives. But it ha« always steadily 
proclaimed that heaven can only be reached at a bound 
oy class number 3, those that have given up gold and 
marriage, the Brides gf Christ and the Sons of Wisdom, 
•those who have already passed the Aystical portal. 
Sairta^on earth as well as saints in heaven. 

With an anfbitious priest, backed by a king who has 
the ear of the Vatican, it is not easy to cope. A great 
paper war arose, for the calmer spirits of the French 
Church saw how much was at stake. But of course there 
could bp only one issue. Bossuet obtained from the Pope 
a condemnation of the “Maxims of the Saints.” The 
harmless little book was burnt in the market-place of 
Cambrai. The sardonic M. Arouet de Voltaire points out 
a quaint divided duty that the Vatican at this time was 
called upon to perform. In France it had to incarcerate 
Madame Guyon, and to force Fenelon to abjure his “fatal 
heresy.” But it wag called upon at the same moment by 
the Church of Spain to canonise Marie* d’A^eda, “who 
had more visions and revelations than ail the other 
mystics put together.” 

The attack of Bossuet on Fenelon was unfortunate for 
Madame Guyon, and unfortunate for the Pere la Combe, 
for it was easiest to hit t^e archbltehop tlJrough them. 
Passages were added to her writings and to his. A mock 
confession on the part of the poor monk, that he had en- 
couraged the lady in dangerous and impure reveries, was 
forged. When you have got two unbefriended individuals 
shut up in damp dungeons, it looks as if you could do 
anything. ^ 

But this proved m the end a little erroneous. The 
spectacle of the g^tle archbishop forced to adjure his 
errors inhis own cathedral moved all to pjty. And soon 
the woSs of Madame Guyon began to sound all over 
Europe, and her works to be perused eagerly. Then 
T4Umaque appeared, against the will of the archbishop; 
and being treated as a covert attack on Louis, its success 
was enormous. The king was terribly angry, and tried 
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to suppress it in France — a sure ■wjay of finding many^ 
readers for it. Everywhere F^nelon twas adored. Louis * 
had attempted to “ dragoon” the Protestants out of Fraiice„ 
and indeed out of Europe. But by-and-by thes%>Protes- 
tants came back to France, chasing the “ dragoons ” before 
them. And their general Marlborough paid a great com- 
pliment to the gentle archbishop. His troops were 
ordered to religiously respect his property. • 

In the prison of Vincennes, Madame Guyon wrote some 
verses, “p/iis maumis encore que son ^^’ose,” says M. 
Voltaire, and he compares them to the love verses of 
operas. 

“L’amour pur et parfait va plus loin qu’on ne pense, 

On ne sait p:vs lorsqu’il commence • 

Tout ce qu’ils doit couter un jour, 

Mon coeur n’aurait connu Vincennes ni soufifrance 
S’il n’edt connu le pur amour.” 

This is all very well, but Madame Guyon also might 
have found some poetry not much better than the love 
verses of the opera without going much further than the 
Henriade. , , * 

“ L’araour dans tons ces lieux fait sentir son pouvoir 
Tout y parait change. Tons les coeurs y soupirent, 

Tous sont empoisonnes du charme qu’ils respirent, 

Tout y parle d’aniour. Les oiseaux dans les champs 

Redoublent leurs baisers, leurs caresses, leurs chants, etc.” 

Cowper and Kirke White formed a different estimate 
of Mndame Guyon’s poems, for they»both translated them. 

Here is a specimen by Cowper : — , 

“By Thy command where’er I stray 
Sorrow attends me all the way, 

A never-failing frien^; 

And if my suflferings may augment 
Thy praise, behold me well content. 

Let Sorrow still attend 

“ It costs me no regret that she 
Who followed Christ should follow me, 

And though where'er she goes i 

Thorns spring spontaneous at her feet, 

I love her, and extract a sweet 
For all my bitter woes. 
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“ Thy clj|oice and mine must be the same, 

Inspirer of that holy flame * 

That must forever blaze ; 

To take the crpss and follow Thee 
Where L'bve and Duty lead shall be 
My portion and my praise.” 

This style of religious poetrj' is not very fashionable- 
ciowadays, but at any rate the words haw here a mean- 
ingjj^^he “ cross ” with Madame Guyon was more than a 
figuf^of speech. In the Bastille and at Vincennes the 
harshest treatmefit was for years applied to her. 

From the point of view of modern psychic knowledge 
the chief blot of this Catholic mysticism, as it seems to 
me, is ^hat it confuses two distinct human experiences. 
Humanity at its highest, the Buddha, the Spinoza, the 
St. Paul, by purifying the soul has reached grand hints- 
of God. Humanity also, by known processes, has been 
able to bridge this world and the spirit world, and to 
hear ‘the voices of spirits good and bad. 

Madame Guyon plainly confused these two ideas. All 
the voices that were distinctly bad she called “ demons.” 
All that were not (Iistinctly bad she called “ Jesus.” It. 
was Jesus in person that told her for the •sake of dis- 
cipline to lick up the filthy saliva that she saw in the 
streets. It was Jesus that came to her couch as a Bride- 
groom. It was Jesus that prompted her no longer to 
pray to the saints, for of course tJhe “ mistress of the 
house” cannot address her '' domestiques.” Bossuetmade 
a coarse joke about this marriage with the Child Jesus. 
Another French bishop Avrote what might almost *be 
calfed an episcopal lampoon. One couplet will be 
enough — 

“ Par I’epoux ^lelque foi uiie jeune mystique- 
Entend un autre epoux que celui du Cantique.” 

• 

All thi^is very well, but these good bishops should tell 
us whoTt was that taught young girls to save their souls- ' 
by becoming each the Bride of Christ. Also who placed 
the “ Cantique,” a very erotic Jewish poem, in the handst 
of these same young girls as a book of devotion. ^ 

“Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth !” 
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Madame Guyon, no doubtj runs ri«t over this passage, 
and the bfchop triumphs easily over her. But the student, 
of modern psychism, who knows all about the incubi and 
succubi of mediser/al convents,’ mult reprove thes'teacher 
far more than his unsophisticated pupil. All this busi- 
ness about the “Bridegroom” is very, very objection- 
able. • 

And the Cath'blic Church, by driving out quietism, haif 
driven out all that was vital. There was a dead K’^:.^ich 
and a living stem. They have cut awaj%tne living stem. 


OHAPTEE V. 

THE ILLUMINATI. 

'T'XTTIO were t]ie Illuminati ? 

V V Fiction has answered this question very freely. 
We all know how Wilhelm Meister’s apprenticeship came 
about, ynder the influence of the mysterious Abbe, and 
Jarno, and the other members of the Secret Tribunal. 
In more than one novel of the great Alexander we have 
found depicted a mysterious being, thwarting the plots 
of the Court of France by the aid of his occult knowledge, 
and ‘guiding the groat French revolution from his con^ 
cealment in the sanctum of the Jacobin club. And in 
the bright pages of JJadame Dudevant can we forget the 
secret crypt in the territories of»the mysterious “ Prince ”■ 
in Germany. Thither, at the twelfth stroke 9f midnight, 
the novice, hooded, was hurried. And the hood being 
lifted he found himself in the presence of the “ Council 
of the Invisibles,” the terrible “ Seven,” wearing red 
cloaks and white corpse-like masks^ This subterranean 
gothic chamber resembled at once a chapel and a tomb. 
Lights on its walls arcanged in the form of a cross made 
the, drawn swords of the masked conspirators glisten with 
menace. And then their mighty scheme was revealed 
to him. Civilisation in modern Europe had reached a 
stage of corruption when any change would be a change 
for the better, ffings, crowned to protect the weak 
against the strong\ everywhere protected the strong 
against t^ weak. i*riests, instead of propping up moral- 
ity, everywhere betr^iyed it. The intelligence and honesty 
of the world were banded together to bring about a 
mighty revolution, beginning in Germany or France. 
Their motto was “ Liberty,” “ Equality,” and “ Fratern- 
ity.” The novice was solemnly offered a place in the 
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Tanks, but was told that it meant v£ist danger as well as 
great honeur. • 

And if we turn from fiction to sober history we get 
niuch the same story. Louis Blafic is at one "^Ith the 
Abbe Barruel and. that fine old Scotch Tory, Professor 
Robison, on the influence of Freemasonry in those stirring 
times. , 

The Baron iTHaugwitz, at the Congress of Verona*, 
used these words : “ I acquired then a firm conjjMior,. 
that the drama which commenced in and 1 t 89, the 
French Revolution, the regicide, and all its horrors, had 
not only been resolved in the lodges of the Illuminati, 
but was due to the association and oaths of the Free- 
masons.” , 

The Abbe Barruel is more emphatic still. In the year 
1798 he wrote a book, entitled, “ Memoires pour servir b. 
I’Histoire du Jacobinisme.” In this he affirms that some 
fifty years before the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
the Freemasons had organised a vast conspiracy of kings, 
ministers of state, philosophers. Voltairiens, poets, journal- 
ists, mystics, Cagliostros — with a ^ery numerous rank 
and file. This oonspiracy had two main teachings : — 

1. All meh are equal. 

2. All men have the right of freedom. 

But this teaching, reduced to its ultimate, meant the 
overthrow of every government in Europe. The Abb6, 
writing in England,. 'says distinctly that English Masons 
will scout what he affirms ; but there is an inside and an 
outside Freemasonry, and he cites the letters of “ Philo ” 
to “ Sparticus ” (classic nick-names were common amoqgst 
the Illuminati), which make fun of English “ Senior 
Wardens” and “Worshipful Grand Masters,” * coming * 
abroad covered with “jewels” and “ plumb rules,” and 
being entirely ignorant of what tnis all meant. The 
Abbe writes as the initiate of a Frenph Lodge. He tells 
ns that outsidg Masonry is a farce, a mere parading of 
recruits to settle which may be hereafter useful. Qf 
course the kings and nobles are not told that the object 
of the society is to take from them their crowns and 
privileges. The Abbe gives a quaint list of these initiatdi : 
Frederick the Great, Catharine of Russia, the Emperor 
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Joseph II., Gustavu^III, of Sweden, the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, Louis .Eugene of Wirtemberg, tl|e Princess 
of Anhalt, the Margrave of Bareith, etc. But even in 
outside^Masonry there* is the real secret for those who 
can read it. A king and a cobbler, a. grand-duke and a 
footman, may find themselves hob a nob in a Lodge, and 
be told that all are b^jothers. When upon August 12th, 
4792, it was officially announced that F?ance would for 
■th%,fnture reckon her years from the birth of “ Equality ” 
and ^F^atemi^yj’ the Freemasons danced with joy : — 

“ See, now,” they shouted, “ France is one large 
Lodge!” 

No doubt the good ecclesiastic has a tendency in his 
writing^! to confuse “ Dieu ” and the Bourbons. But he 
writes with knowledge. In the great crash of thrones 
and churches, frightened Masons, he says, were ready to 
chatter, especially to one partially initiated. He cites 
Condorqet as tracing Freemasonry to Manicheism, a heresy 
attributed to one, Mani — a personage not much believed 
in by modem scholarship. The most sacred symbol of 
Buddhism is the ma 5 i,aud manicheism by the early Bulls 
of the Church was credited 4o BoBSa (Buddha), and 
Snudiavoi, which last word Weber translates *Sakya. 

A secret society is the corollary to the arbitrary rule of 
Bourbon and Jesuit, of Sultan and Ulema. When Bud- 
dhism reached Western Persia it nad to work underground. 
Hence the Mithraists, the Essenesv the ISleo Pythago- 
reans, the early Christians, secret societies which have had 
for descendants Sufia^ Ismaelites, Templars, Albigenses, 
Hr^psites, Kabbalists, Martinists. The Masonic legend, as 
we all know, records that Hiram Abift', the builder of 
Solomon’s Temple, met his death at the hands .of three 
fellow Craft Masons, who wished to make him disclose the 
word” of the Masrer Mason. He fled to the east, west, 
and south doors of the Temple, and then succumbed. The 
■ Abbe tra^s modern Masonry to the Tempjars. He shows 
at some length that its rites are a servile copy of their 
, rites. .When the order was. suppressed the knights dis- 
persed and carried their secrets to Scotland, together 
With the m 3 r 8 tic stone from .the Temple of Jerusalem, that 
was inscribed with the “ineffable name.” 
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Jacques Molay is Hiram, and the three ^assassins from, 
whom it ip the crucial duty of the Mason to exact a huge 
revenge are king, priest, and soldier. The cable tow is 
the emblem of sTj^very round the nteck of Europe^- 

This suggests a pregnant question : were these Aufklarer, 
these Illuminati, real mystics ? In other words, Did the 
great French Eevolution procee^d from the world of 
ghosts ? « •; 

This is a very diffcult question to settle at this distgpec 
of time. French books describe two ^oups dT^Free- 
masons. There is the ordinary masonry^ and La Ma9on- 
nerie Occulte, and the great movement absorbed apparently 
both groups in its ranks ; and the excesses in Paris of the 
terrible Tribunes made many early partisans anxious to 
suppress the facts of the past. Gorres was not the only 
occultist who began as a reforming John the Baptist, and 
ended in the bosom of the Holy Church. 

A passage from Saint Martin, the correspondent of 
Kirchberger, may be cited here. “ Nevertheless, -as I 
believe I speak to a man of moderation, calm and discreet, 
I will not withhold from you that in the school through 
which I passed more thaa twenty-hve years ago, spirit 
communications of all kinds were numerous and frequent, 
in which I had my share like many others ; and that* in 
this share every sign of the Repairer was present. Now 
you know that the Repairer and Active Cause are one. 
Nevertheless *3 I waj introduced by an initiation, and the 
danger of all initiations is lest we should be delivered over 
to the violent spirits of the wfji'ld, as happened to 
Adam when he initiated himself in his imagination and 
his desire was not all of God, I cannot answer that the 
spirit-forms that showed themselves to me may not have 
been assumed forms, for the door is open in all initiations. 
This is what makes these ways so faulty and suspicious. 
I know that Germany is full of these initiations. 1 know 
that the Cabinet of Berlin is guided and leads king by 
their means. I can assure you that I Lave received by 
the inward way truths and joys a thousand times higher 
than those which I received from without.” 

The Abbd Barruel pours out his vials of wrath on Saint 
Martin, deeming him the leader of the subversive French 
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, Illuminati. He is tke original of Balzac’s fine mystic, 
Louis Laipbert. Indeed, the novelist has inJbrporated 
• whole passages from V Homme de Bdsir, a work pub- 
lished Saint Martin *under the pseudonym of Le Philo- 

sophs Inconnu. We have cited from his correspondence 
the passage where he talks of his initiation. His in- 
structor was Martinez iPasquaies. This man “ presumed 
to be a Portuguese and a Jew,” according to the Bio- 
'^l^hh.^nivers^le, founded masonic lodges at Marseilles, 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux in the year 1574. He visited 
Paris and left for St. Domingo in 1777. He died there in 
1779. His initiates were called Cohens, the Jewish word 
for priests. His occultism was based on the Kabbalah, 
vand the*Martinists and the Kabbalists, though distinct, 
were very much alike. Their god was the God of Spinoza 
(also a Kabbalist). They believed in an army of spirits — 
the spirit presiding over the sun’s rising, the spirit pre- 
siding over the sun’s setting, the crescent moon, the full 
moon,*' etc. Added to these were spirits of the second 
order — angels ruling the different stars, angels of life, 
death, victory, happiness, misfortune. All these spirits 
knew all the secrets of the paSt. To r3ake,them sub- 
servient the adept had to construct an accurate grimoire. 

If this had the proper pentagrams, circles, triangles, 
and above all the properly spelt nickname of the spirit 
evoked, he would appear bodily and do all that was 
required of him. Thus the Spirit* of the ‘Rising Sun 
must be evoked under the title Ghenilia. 

Saint Martin becamiS; the great advocate of intuitional 
occtdtism and the interpreter of Boehme. A phrase of 
fiis is much quoted : “ The internal teaches everything, 
and protects from danger.” But then it is quite plain 
that he did not hold that every occult whisper that comes 
into the mind of an^rntutored Theosophist is the direct 
voice of the Second Pprson of the Trinity. He says (Letter 
LXXIV.,) that he could not have understood the fine in- 
ternal occultism of Boehme, if he “ had not been prepared 
by twenty-five years of wonders, both in deeds and intel- 
lectually.” He told the Duchess of Wurtemburg that 
“ an aged individual (Martinez) instructed him in many 
things, and left him at his decease important documents. 
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and became the canse of bis tboroi%h awakening.” He ^ 
had a “'gnardian angel ” that he consulted fremy. He 
Kved in France in a world of marvels — 

“ As to the msgnetic and somnambulic details ^ou give 
me, I say little about them, because these things are so 
frequent amongst us that I doubt whether in any part 
of the world they have been sa singular, or in greater 
variety. And as the astral has so much to do with it, € 
should not be surprised if a spark had fallen^jote?^®^ 
revolution, which may account for thee complication and ' 
rapidity of its movements.” (Letter LXVI.). 

” I shall soon leave for my own countiw ; not without 
regret, for there I have no friendships of the kind I want, 
and here I have several . I listen to everything. I see 
all that come, trying the spirits, according to the precept. 
There are some who have described to me beforehand 
almost to the very letter, the shaking we have just ex- 
perienced, in which I have again seen how fortunate and 

? )werful is the star that presides over our revdtutiou. 

here are others who describe things to me of a higher 
order, the confirmation of which also frequently appears. 
They are ^11 Animated with the most lively faith and 
entire trust in the virtues and spirit of our Divine 
Repairer, which makes their intercourse sweet and whole- 
some.” 

Lavater was one of the real Illuminati. Indeed, oddly 
enough, he f s coupled with Cagliostro in an attack made 
on the sect by Mirabeau on his return from Germany in 
1788, under the title, “ Essai sur In secte des Illuminds,” 
The correspondence between Saint Martin and Kirch- 
berger gives a curious account of some magical .practices 
in which he took part at Copenhagen. An occult society 
had been formed there by Cagliostro. They invited the 
Zurich clergyman to come and viftt them, and paid the 
expenses of the journey. He found folks of the highest 
rank, some injimately connected with the coijpt, engaged 
in evoking the dead. 

“ These men assure him that one of his friends, dead 
some time ago, will through his medium enter their 
society. They assure him that they have immediate 
communications with the active intelligent Cause.” Kirch- 

St •> 
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berger writes thus, ai^ announces further that a sort of 
sacramental rite was performed. After prayelrs to the 
“ Caus^” the “ Lord,” a “ manifestation ” would appear 
that th^r called the “ Spirit of the Lord,” the “Image,” 
the “ Symbol of the Lord.” A “ cloud white as snow ” 
would descend and rest upon them for albout half an hour. 
This manifestation coul^ be interrogated. If they asked 
■ ii point blank if it was the active intelligent Cause, it 
Yes ! It judged them with severity. 

'■ * “Tak^eat, thi%is My body. Drink, this is My blood.” 

“ He who understands these words,” says Lavater, 
“ understands the deepest mystery, and most essential 
part of Christianity. He will be convinced of an union, 
real, positive, and intimate, with Christ.” 

This puts our old friend Cagliostro in rather a different 
light. That these sort of manifestations should occur 
- long after he had left Copenhagen, shows that he must 
have been something more than a mere cheat. Kirch- 
bergef- gives a far more bewildering specimen of his 
work. 

“For this reason,, since these communications fall 
upon the external sense of sight; I believe they can take 
such superb outlines, forms so^ imposing and signs so 
awful, that it is hardly possible not to take them as true, 
even when they may be only counterfeits. A remark- 
able instance of this kind, which I heard of two years 
ago, is what occurred at the consecration of the Egyptian 
Masonic Lodge at Lyons, July 27th, 6666, according to 
their reckoning, whicjj I believe to be incorrect. The 
labojirs lasted three days and the prayers fifty-four hours. 
There were twenty-seven persons at the meeting. While 
the members were praying to the Eternal to manifest His 
approbation by a visible sign, and the Master was in the 
middle of his cerenlbnies, the Repairer appeared and 
blessed the members assembled. He came down on a 
blue cloud, which served for vehicle to t]j.i3 apparition. 
Gradually he ascended again on this cloud, which from 
the moment of its descent from heaven to earth acquired 
a splendour so dazzling that a young girl, 0., who was 
present, could not bear its light. The two great prophets 
and the lawgiver of Israel also gave signs of their 
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benevolence and approval. "Who c»uld reasonably doubt ^ 
the fervoftir and piety of these twenty-seven members ? * 
Yet who was the institutor of the lodge ? Who, though 
absent, ordftinedfithe ceremonies ? f Cagliostro.” 

It is impossible, at this distance of time, to get at the 
real Cagliostro. He was tried at Rome for being a Free- 
mason; that was the charge. He was condemned to 
death, respited, and killed in prison for trying to escape. 

A life of him was drawn up under the inspiration ofufes”^ 
judges, and this is all that we have to gp upon. 

Cagliostro, whose real name was Joseph Balsamo, was 
bom in Palermo in 1743. He travelled much, visiting 
Greece, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Malta, with one Althotas, 
whom he describes as the wisest of men. This person 
died at Malta. Cagliostro now visited the chief towns 
of Europe ; and he boasts of having been on terms of 
intimacy with a great number of illustrious persons. He 
made many cures. He names the bankers in all these 
cities who furnished him with funds, but he keeps jr^secret 
the source from which his wealth was derived. He 
appeared at Strasburg in 1780, and excited the wildest 
enthusiasm by his acts of-munificence. He was banished 
from Berlin by Frederick the Great, being ordered to 
leave in twenty-four hours. At the last stroke of the 
clock a Cagliostro in a caleche passed simultaneously 
through every gate of the city, to the bewilderment of 
the guards cund th^ir master. He is reported to have 
shown people the dead in a magic looking-glass. I have 
, come across an old French book of Masonry, entitled Acta 
Latomorum. It affirms that he founded many Lodges, 
and altered many more. He professed to teach the 
Egyptian rites, but as a preliminary he exacted that all 
the archives and the library of the Lodge addressed should 
be destroyed, as modern Masonry Vas a pure farce. A 
correspondence between him and a Lodge in Paris called 
Les Philaletes, is given in the Acta Latomorum. He pro- 
mises to “ teach them the truth, and show tlfem visibly 
and palpably God and the intermediary spirits.” , 

"When he was in London he published the following 
letter in The Morning Herald of Nov. 2, 1786 ; — 
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“ To All True MASoiirs, 

In the name of Jehovah the time has cbmeiwhen the 
new Temple of Jerusalem should be constructed. This is 
to inv!^ all true Masons of London to, assemble in the 
name of Jehovah (the sole name in which is a divine 
Trinity) to-morrow niglfb, the third inst., at nine o’clock, 
at Reilly’s tavern, Grea^ (jueen’s St., to form plans and lay 
the first stone of the True Temple in the s«en world.” 

" & the same I find it recorded that — 

“ At Warsaw, ^agliostro proposed to transmute metals 
in the presence of an Egyptian Lodge that he there 
founded. Instead, he decamped with a great deal of 
money, and 2,600 ducats’ worth of diamonds {Cagliostro 
demasqu4 d Varsovie, p. 46). 

The priestly biography goes much further than this. 

It announces that Le Grand Cophte, as he was called, 
promised a Jew named Marano, at Palermo, a vast hidden 
treasure. At the mouth of a cave the Israelite was induced 
to plaoe a large sum of gold as a preliminary offering to 
the demons. Then Cagliostro, and this gold, and his con- 
federates disappeare(j. The Jew afterwards recognised 
his spoliator at Strasburg, and "that night he was- assas- 
sinated by the confederates of Le Grand Cdjflite. 

On the 20th June, 1786, Cagliostro, who was then in 
London, prophesied that the Bastille would be demolished 
and made into a public promenade. 

We now come to Wieshaupt. Ii^ sketching the Illu- 
minati I have left him to the last, because it seems 
very doubtful whether he dealt with the occult at all. , 
Wisshaupt undoubtedly planned the greatest revolution 
that the world has ever seen ; and yet in the biographies 
of the new edition of ihQ Encijclopcedia Britannica he finds 
no place. He was born in Bavaria about 1748. In 1771 
he came across a Jufland merchant named Kolmer, who 
is said to have initiated him into Eastern occultism. 
Cagliostro was one d^ this man’s pupils bitwise. Again, 
the Sufis, or as Abbe Barruel puts it, the disciples of Mani 
or Manes, seem to have been active in their propagandism. 

Wieshaupt became Professor of Law in the University 
of Ingoldstadt. There the injustices of modern society 
were pressed home upon him. 
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In the year 1776 he founded the asct of the IHuminati. 
His first cdisciple was “Ajax” (Massenhausen),/ for the 
secret society started with fine classical names. The 
second was “ T’berius ” (Merz). Wieshaupt <as the 
“ Spartious,” to whom a famous letter was addressed by 
“ Philo ” (Baron Kinigge). I have'mentioned it elsewhere. 

The founder knew from the first that he was playing 
with edged tods, which seems to show that his society 
was not an ordinary form of Masonry. “I know,’!«4f^ 
writes, “ that with all my meditations my labours, my 
achievements, I am only twisting the hangman’s rope, 
and fixing up my own gallows.” 

He writes also — 

“ Liberty and Equality are the inalienable rights of 
man, received from Nature in her primitive perfection. 
The first attempt against this right of Equality was the 
law of property. The first attempt against Liberty was 
efiected by governments and political societies. The 
only supports of property and government arc civ^l and 
religious laws.” 

Wieshaupt was brought up in a Jesuit school, and his 
organisation wae borrowed from that order. Implicit 
obedience was enacted, and secrecy. At first an “ Insinu- 
ating Brother ” opened the campaign; but no names were 
given, and the novice was not taught very much. When 
the “ Insinuating Brother ” had prepared the pupil, the- 
first grade was reached, and up to the sixth grade there 
was the ordinary harmless Masonry. In the sixth grade 
, the novice became a “Scotch Knight,” and he was 
required to send in a copious history of his past life. * He 
still w^as quite unacquainted with t he name of any single 
member of the fraternity except that of his “ Directeur.” 
The biography was written that the society might have a 
hold upon him. 

“I’have them now,” said Weishaupt; “I know all their 
secrets.” • 

This finished the “Lesser Mysteries.” 

For the “ Epoptai,” the seventh grade, a very severe 
cross-examination was set on foot, that the Brothers 
might judge how the aspirant would behave if his private 
safety and that of the order were at issue. 
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Oae curious question related to the secret doctrine : — 

“ Are there not traftes of a similar secret doctrine in the 


old schools of the sages, in the allegorical lessojfc of Jesus 
Christj^he Saviour and Liberator of the human race, to 
his most intimate discifiles? ” • 

This passage seems ^ sum up "Weishaupt’s ideas : — 

- “ Enlighten the nations ! Take from the peoples their 
Religious prejudices, th%ir political prejudices. Seize upon 
.piiblic opmion, and under its empire yoil will find that 
the fabrics of aM the governments will tumble into dust.’^ 

Before the nec^hyte became a “ priest,” a crowU was 
produced, and a white garment, and he was called upon 
to choose. The crown meant worldly advancement. He 
was told that amongst the masked conspirators were men 
capable of pushing his career in court and camp. The 
white garment meant sacrifice complete, the dungeon, 
perhaps, and the gallows. This is the old Mithraio 
initiation. This is the crown offered to Buddha by Mara 
the Tqpipter, which is probably a veiled sketch of early 
Indian Freemasonry. 

Stmposing that the Illuminati were a vast organisation 
of lofty mystics banded together* to give to manMnd purer 
laws, purer creeds, more enlightened governments, would 
such an organisation be an unmixed good ? Mystics like 
Anna Kingsford would say, “Certainly not. You are 
beginning at the wrong end. White Magic deals solely 
with Boehme’s Ladder of Jacob. Spiritualise the indi- 
vidual, and the thrones of injustice will crash down. The 
Illuminati dealt in Black Magic. Their mysticism was 
politics, and Saint Martin had soon to give way to Marat." . 

It may be mentioned that in the beginning of this 
century a quaint discussion arose : Were the Illuminati 
Jesuits? They had without doubt Jesuit organisation. 
From the debris of ^he extinct order they are admitted 
by the Abbe Barruel to have been largely recruited. The 
Jesuits have been «,t bottom always a purely political 
body. They had been suppressed, andUhey hated the 
Bourbon and the Pope. 




CHAPTER Vl. 

WILLIAM STAINTON MOSES. 

W ILLIAM STAINTON MOSES was T)orn in<Lincoln* 
shire, November 5th, 1839. His father had been 
head-master of Donnington School. At an early age he 
went with his parents to Bedford, where there is an excel- 
lent college. Aided by the instructions of his father, he 
distinguished himself at this establishment, and obtained 
a schmarship for Exeter College, Oxford. 

His mother was gentle and pious. She has recorded 
that on one occasion she saw her son, who sometimes 
walked in his sleep, go down into the sitting-roo*::, and 
prepare a lesson that had puzzled him in his waking mo- 
ments. He closed his lesson books. He put them care- 
fully away. Hejbhen returned to bed without waking. 

At Oxford the young man obtained a third class in 
Moderations in 1860. Grreat things were expected of 
him, but he worked too hard. At the end of his last 
term his health gave way. An interesting passage from 
a letter that I have received from Mrs. Stanhope Speer 
may be inserfed here^ — 

“ After this most serious illness he travelled abroad for 
‘ a long time with intimate friends, a&d spent six monj^hs 
in a monastery at Mount Athos. After he became a 
medium his spirit guides told him that they had directed 
him to go there, in order that he might study that phase 
of the Eastern Church, and also gain time for meditation 
and rest.” 

He returned to England in much^ better health, and 
wished to entel" the Church. His doctor told him he 
might do this if he could find a quiet country curacy. 
He was ordained, and obtained work at a place near 
Ramsey, Isle of Man. 

“ I think he must have been at this time in his twenty- 
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fourth year, as he li^ed about five years on the island. 
We met him at th^ end of his sojourn ther|. He was 
then in his twenty-ninth year. 

“ D'iN’ing this time he worked very hard in the parish. 
He preached several sermons in the week, and was 
greatly beloved by the!* poor people. *His vicar was an 
old man, and the parish a large one. During an out- 
break of small-pox he visited the cases ineessantly. And 
in one instance^e not only ministered • spiritually to the 
poor mail, but niysed him, and helped afterwards to put 
him into his coffin and then to bury him. It was a bad 
case, and no one would go near the house, During this 
time he made many friends. He wrote for Punch, the 
Saturday Review, and other papers. He read incess- 
antly. 

“ After remaining near Ramsey for I think five years, he 
accepted the curacy of St. (leorge’s, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
There he became celebrated for his earnest and eloquent 
preachkig<”» 

The year 1869 is an important milestone in the life 
road of Mr. Stainton Jtfoses. To Douglas there came as a 
visitor, a physician of skill. Dr. Stanhnpe ^^Speer. Mr. 
Stainton Moses became seriously ill. Dr. Stanhope Speer 
kindly attended him. In this way a warm friendship 
sprang up between Dr. and Mrs. Stanhope Speer and the 
young curate. The lady writes thus : — 

“ We were informed by our spirit ffiendsthat our meet- 
ing and subsequent friendship had been arranged in the 
spirit world.” 

the internal lim of Mr. Stainton Moses, and his 
occult experiences, will 'mainly interest us, we may here 
take leave of the clergyman. When he got better he 
went to Cheltenham for a visit, and there I first met him. 
In the autumn of 1899 he took duty in Dorsetshire. In 
the spring of 1870 he was appointed Lent preacher in the 
same county. There his health once morel gave way, and 
he stayed for a whole year with his friends. Dr. and Mrs. 
Stanhope Speer, teaching their son. A document, signed 
by fifty, of the chief parishioners of tlie parish of Mang- 
hold. Isle of Man, shows how his clerical labours were 
appreciated : — 
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“ We beg to assure you that yom labours have been 
-greatly a{|preoiated in the parish; the longer we have 
known you, and the more we have seen of your work, the 
more has our regard for you incr^sed. The coiS^Fega- 
tions at both the churches under your charge are very 
different in numb&rs from what* they were some time 
ago. The schools have been better looked after. The 
aged and infirm have been visited and comforted ; and 
the poor have been cheered and helped by your kindness 
and liberality. By your courteous dei^eanour,4)y your 
friendly intercourse, and by your attention to the duties 
of the parish generally, you have greatly endeared your* 
self to us all, and not least to our respected and venerable 
vicar, whose hands we are well satisfied you have done 
all you possibly could to strengthen.” 

In 1871 Mr. Stainton Moses became a master in the 
University School. Professor William Paice has borne 
testimony to his work here : — 

“ I can speak of his excellence as a public soboolntaster, 
not merely in his capacity of instructor, though in that all 
was good, but in his position of friepd and adviser to his 
pupils. There his influeftce was admirable, and com- 
manded a respect almost amounting to reverence.” 

This brings us to occultism. On this subject Mr. 
Stainton Moses at this time held much the opinions of an 
ordinary Oxford curate. He had tried to read Lord 
Adair’s record of hj^ private seances with Home the 
medium, but he had thrown down the volume in dis- 
. gust. ^ 

The same failure had attended an effort to read 
D^atedble Land, by Dale Owen. We will let Mrs. Speer 
take up the narrative : — 

“ For two years I had heard of Spiritualism and occa- 
sionally read of it, but the facts hac^made no impression 
on my mind, though I had constantly heard of the sub- 
ject from a covvjin, who herself was aeeply interested in 
everyth!]^ appertaining to the ‘ return of the departed.’ 
I was so ignorant at this time that when she first spoke 
to me upon this (to her) all-absorbing subject, I could not 
have explained the meaning of the words ‘ Spiritualism ’ 
and ‘ Spiritualist.’ She became weary of talking to one 
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so little interested, ^ut a change soon passed over me, 
from cold indifPeresace to the warmest curio^ty, which 
became painful until it was fully and completely satis- 
fied. ^ • • 

“ March 4th, 1872. I was taken ill, and confined to my 
room for three weeks’. During thal time my cotisin 
Iwought into my room Jor Dr. S. to read (she was tired of 
lending me books on the subject, seeing bew little I was 
interested), Dalp Owen’s last published work. The Dehate- 
able Lartd. I ac(jjdentally took it up, and began to read, 
and at once my indifference vanished, and I read and re- 
read, till I felt my mind and curiosity so aroused that I 
longed to get well and find out, with the help of others, 
whether the facts contained in this, to me, wonderful 
book were true or false. The feeling was so strong that 
I could think of nothing else. At night my father, 
whom I had lost some years before, seemed to haunt my 
dreams, and all day I was reading and pondering in- 
tensel_y» owe* a subject that a fortnight ago I had taken 
no interest in. I suppose, like many others, I gave it no 
credence, and one capnot be interested in things unless 
one feels they are true. * • ^ 

“ March 26th. I was able to leave my room, and on 
seeing our friend, Mr. Stainton Moses, I asked him to read 
the book, and endeavour to discover whether it was true 
or false. I had not been able' to arouse my husband’s 
curiosity, as he was at that time almost a Materialist. 
Mr. S. M. had, up to the present period, felt as little in- 
terest in Spiritualisnj as ourselves, but, impressed with 
my, great desire for knowledge upon the subject, he read 
the book, and became as anxious for information as I was. 
He at this time had a remarkable seance with Lottie 
Fowler, and Dr. S. seeing my intense desire for personal 
experience upon whtft seemed to me then the most im- 
portant subject in the world, consented to join Mr. S. M. 
in visiting the medium "Williams, and sefeing for them- 
selves. After a very few visits they were convinced that 
a force outside of the medium was at work, and from 
their experiences I wished to know more personally 
myself. The first time I ever sat was with Mrs. R. and 
my cousin, Ito. 0., on April 16th. After sitting for 
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some time the table rose np on my side. On seeing it do 
this I felt 4o startled that 1 also rose up, and went to the 
other side of the room. On returning we had only o,ne or 
two more tilts, but could elicit no panswers to oul^ ques- 
tions. From this time until June 3rd 1 sat with different 
friends several times, with but little result. 

“ On June 3rd, Mr. S. M. and self sat with Mrs. C. and 
Miss A. C. We. then had raps near Mr. S. M., and a few 
tilts of the table ; more than we had had, , before. After 
this we met several times. Dr. S. and Miss E. jo&ing our 
party, but nothing ever occurred except slight rapping, 
always near Mr. S. M. I was getting weary of such con- 
stant failures, and my husband then proposed having the 
medium, Mr. Williams, to sit with us. 

“ On July 17th we held a seance with him. Our party 
included, besides ourselves and the medium, Mr. S. M., 
Mrs. 0., and Miss A. 0. We sat for two hours in a little 
study, round a small table, all joining hands for the 
whole time. The medium had no friend with" hhn, and 
his hands were held during the seance, so that they were 
not free to do anything. In the room was a large book- 
case, covering one side ; S,Iso a pedal harmonium, away 
from the table — a square table, round which we sat ; 
another table away from us, covered with books and 
music ; and one empty chair in addition to those on 
which we sat. The room was full of books and music. 
We sat at first with a little light ; we had raps and 
quivering of the table. Wo then put out the gas, and 
. continued our seance in darkness.. The raps were very 
loud — louder than any I had yet heard — and they sounded 
very startling in the complete darkness in which we 
were sitting. I confess I felt startled, and not over com- 
fortable, but my anxiety to know the truth for myself 
kept me at my post. Mr. S. M. wa^ touched three times. 
Dr. S. then exclaimed, ‘ Something ^is crawling up my 
face.’ It seemid to be a hand passing tip and down his 
face, and lifting up his beard. All mortal hands in the 
room were held. What could this be ? Mrs. 0. and 
Miss A. C. both shivered, and said they were touched by 
something strange. I felt nervous, and requested to be 
left alone. I was npt yet prepared for the touch of spirit 
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hands. They evidently recognised the fact, and did not 
touch me, though the' others felt touches se^ral times 
durinff the two hours we sat. After some time had 
elapse I did feel someithing cold, but 'wery tangible, laid 
across my hands. On mentioning the fact, it was dis- 
covered that the only -Vacant chair, some distance from 
the medium, had beenjarought from its position, lifted on 
to the table, and gently put on our hand* A little bell 
was merrily rung round the circle, and then placed on 
the chaif, which ^tood upright in the centre of the table. 
Correct time was beaten on the table while some of the 
party sang. We heard the harmonium blown, and notes 
sounded ; books and music were brought from all parts of 
the room and placed on the table, or put into the hands 
of the sitters ; and a large music-book was brought 
through the closed door of the bookcase and placed on the 
table in front of Dr. S. The door was fastened, and Mrs. 
O.’s chair pressed up against it ; it could not have been 
opened* u&less she had moved, and the chair also. 
Ghostly figures were seen flitting about the room, and 
two bright spirit lights, like stars. At the conclusion of 
the seance a roll of music was picked up, ai^d the spirit 
known as ‘ John King ’ said 1;hrough it ‘ Good-night, 
God bless you all,’ and then tossed it into my lap, as 
much as to say, ‘ Though I may not touch you, here is 
an evidence of my presence.’ It was all very startling, 
coming to people who knew they co^ild trusU each other, 
whose hands were joined all through the seance, tlTe 
medium’s never once joosed, the door locked, and even if 
any, one had wished to enter they could not have done so 
secretly, as the gas was burning brightly outside the 
study door. Mr. Williams had .never been in the room, 
or, indeed, the housm till he came to this remarkable 
seance. He himself* seemed surprised that so much 
should have occurred in a circle he had neker sat with be- 
fore. I was then convinced that what I ‘had so read of 
and pondered over was true, and that my mind, in a 
strange, unaccountable manner, had been suddenly awak- 
ened to look into it for myself. 

“ After this stance we sat two or three times with Mrs. 
0, and her sisters, but very little was elicited beyond 
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numerous small raps, always in the neighboxirhood of Mr. 
S. M., wh(t was by degrees developing into, a medium, 
and who with Dr. S. had attended several public s&nces, 
and had been informed at those aSances that he^ould 
have great mediumistio power. 

“ After sitting at home with vaAous people, and getting 
very little result, we became tii;ed, and proposed, one 
evening, that we would try by ourselves — Mr. S. M., D» 
S., and self. Accordingly we did so on .July 30th, 1872, 
in the same room, and with the same ta^le that ^aa used 
when Mr. Williams was with us. For the first time the 
raps became intelligent, and answered a few questions. 
We sat again the following evening, under the same cir- 
cumstances. Raps louder and more frequent ; the table 
quivered and moved several steps; raps also answered 
questions. I was still nervous, sitting in the dark in the 
midst of such ghostly visitors. I remarked, ‘ I do not 
think the spirits can care for me,’ when they rapped out 
instantly, ‘Yes.’ This showed me they aeuldr either 
read our thoughts or hear our words. 

' “ After this seance we parted from Mr. S. M. for a short 
time. We J?ad 'taken a furnished house for the summer 
months at Douglas, in thp Isle of Man, and he was going 
to visit old friends in the north of the island, intending 
to join us afterwards, when we hoped to renew our in- 
vestigations together.” 

■ This debut of a great medium is highly interesting. 
It shows that at starting he had no more power than any 
Other novice at work at table turning for the first time. 
It seems also to shake our faith a little in the hocus-pocus 
of Kabbalistic magic. Mr. Stainton Moses, with a few 
friends, soon experienced phenomena far more astound- 
ing than any that Eliphas Levi, with his pantacles and 
Hebrew letters, his conjurer’s dressfng-gown and sprig of 
verbena twisted in his hair, could ever boast of. In point 
of fact the yoga of Brahmins, of Kabbalists, of Catholic 
mystics, is in essence the same. All depends on passiv- 
ity, perseverance, solitude. 

Mii Stainton Moses has given his account of these 
s6apces, which began April 2nd, 1872. 

- “' The first of the sittings held by D]|^S. and myself 
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■with Berne and Wiliiama took place on Mayj80th, 187-2, 
at their roomsj 61, Lamb’s Conduit Street. Wp sat at a. 
veiy Jjeavy oaken table, first in the light, then in dark- 
ness, without result ; end adjourned to iune Bth. Herne 
did not enter an appearance, and we left, feeling very 
suspicious, to meet once* more on June 8th, Herne again 
failed to appear, and ,we commenced a sitting with 
TVilliams. Presently Herne came in, butaio results were 
obtained. I h%d gathered from my' reading that some 
persons Stopped manifestations by absorbing the force, 
especially if they were undeveloped mediums. I pro- 
posed, therefore, that I should leave the room. I did so, 
and manifestations soon occurred. The table moved, 
some chairs tilted, and were brought up nearer to the 
circle. The movements were very palpable when I re- 
turned after ten minutes’ absence. I took my place at 
the table, and all was quiet. I went away again, and 
they recommenced. Herne’s chair was lifted, and he 
was thrown-to the floor with a loud clatter. I returned, 
and we determined to sit in the dark. Still no results, 
and at last we stooi up. A clear, distinct tapping was 
heard over the mantel on the Vail. 1 aske^J if my pre- 
sence stopped manifestations. Three clear raps, louder 
than any we had had, eager, it seemed, to make the 
cause of failure plain. ‘ Must I go ? ’ Yes. ‘ Can you 
not try to do something in my presence ? ’ Yes. we 
sat down, and faint taps came. I pu1*the question through 
Williams — the previous ones had been put through Herri57 
for the Spirits apparently could not hear me — ‘ Have I 
any. mediumistic power?’ Yes. (Very decided raps) 
‘ Has Dr. S. ? ’ No. More raps, and I tried to question 
for myself, this time successfully. Was there a friend of 
mine present ? Yes. Any message ? Yes. Through the 
alphabet was spelt oitt, ‘ Do not be so sad^ She will soon 

be b ’ There it ceased, and though 1 asked often I 

could get no more. I was in anxiety as ‘to the serious 
illness of a close friend, who did soon after recover. 

“ But it was after the raps had ceased that the most 
extraordinary manifestation of force took place. Herne 
had been twitching and jerking as was usual with him 
when any phenomena were about to occur. As we sat 
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with join^ hands round the table- these mysterious twitoh- 
' ings werefcommunicated to me. I felt them first in my 
face, then I quivered all over, and finally my rigkt arm 
was seized about the middle of thp forearm — I disunctly 
felt the grasp,- soft but very firm, of a hand — and my 
hand was dashed ‘‘violently up an'd down, beating on the 
table with a loud noise. My jerkmg was communicated 
to Herne and Williams ; Dr. S. alone was unaffected. It 
was the most tremendous exhibition ijf ‘ unconscious 
muscular action ’ I have ever witnesseti. It left the ball 
of the thumb and the hand generally so sore and bruised 
that I could hardly hold a pen or use my hand for some 
days. I felt as if power was taken from me, and the 
mediums remarked that power was being taken for some 
manifestation. So it was. Herne was raised in the air 
and lifted bodily on to the middle of the table, his chair 
leaning from the mantel-shelf on to the table where he 
had been sitting. At the same time a chair, or chairs, 
fell in the room near, or at my left side : on© was placed 
on my knees, quite gently, with a soft gliding motion, 
and a gentle touch or pressure a? though to draw my 
attention. My hand wa'S painful, and we closed the 
seance. I threw open the folding doors and went into 
the next room. Whilst there Dr. S.’s hat was thrown 
from the far end of the room, where no one was. ... As 
we left the room I turned, about half-way down the stairs, 
to speak to Herne. ^The door of the room in which we 
had been sitting was open. No one was there, we had 
all left. The door was clear in my line of vision, and I 
saw a chair sailing out of the open door about two ieet 
or two and a half feet from the floor, and coming towards 
us. 

“ These private seances did not yield any more advanced 
results, and were abandoned in failbur of other develop- 
ments. On subsequent occasions I have tried making 
magnetic passfes over a good-sized” square table with 
perfect results. I have held it in a position similar to 
that shown above by the same means. I have also caused 
a large dining-table, capable of seating eight people, and 
very heavily made, to move and tilt in obedience to the 
movement of my hands without contact. . A remarkable 

(1 ''b 
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case which occurred fei his dining-room(36, Rusiljall Square) 
is recorded by the Iftte Serjeant Cox, in the second volume 
of hia^ork, What am I? 

“ On Tuesday, June 2tod, 1873, a persoriil friend, a gentle- 
man of high social position, a graduate of Oxford, came 
to my residence in Russell Square, to dress for a dinner 
party to which we vsere invited. He'^ad previously 
OThibited considerable power as a Psychic. Having half 
an l^our to spare, we went into the dining-room. It was 
just six ‘o’clock, eand, of course, broad daylight. I was 
opening letters ; he was reading the Times. My dining- 
table is of mahogany, very heavy, old-fashioned, six feet 
wide, nine feet long. It stands on a Turkey carpet, which 
much increases the difficulty of moving it. A subsequent 
trial showed that the united efforts of two strong men 
standing were required to move it one inch. There was 
no cloth upon it, and the light fell full under it. No 
person was in the room but my friend and myself. Sud- 
denly, a‘&'>e'Vere sitting thus, frequent and loud rappings 
came upon the table. My friend was then sitting holding 
the newspaper with 4soth hanc^s, one arm resting on the 
table, the other on the back of a chair, and ’’turned side- 
wise from the table, so that his^ legs and feet were not 
under the table, but at the side of it. Presently the solid 
table quivered as if with an ague fit. Then it swayed to 
and fro so violently as almost to dislocate the big pillar- 
like legs, of which there are eight. Theh. it 
forward about three inches. I looked under it fo"be sure 
that it was not touched ; but still it moved, and still the 
blows were loud upon it. 

“ This sudden access of the force at such a time, and in 
such a place, with none present but myself and my friend, 
and with no thought, then of invoking it, caused the 
utmost astonishment in both of us. My Jfiend said that 
nothing like it had aver before occurred tp him. I then 
suggested that it would be an invaluable opportunity, 
with so great a power in action, to make trial of motion 
without contact, the presence of two persons only, the day- 
light, the place, the size and weight of the tame, making 
the experiment a crucial one. Accordingly we stood up- 
right, he on onpi^side of the table, I on the other side of 
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it. "We st^od two feet from it, and 5ield our hands eight 
inches above it. In one minute it rocked violently. 
Then it moved over the carpet a distance of seven fsches. 
Then it rose thfee inches from the floor on the side on 
which my friend y^s standing. „Then it rose equally on 
my side. Finally, my friend held his hands four inches 
over the end of the table, and ashed that it would" rise 
and touch his "hand three times. It did so; and then, 
in accordance with the like request, it rose to pay hand, 
held at the other end to the same height above it, and in 
the same manner. 

“ I have now reached a halting-place. The summer 
vacation was at hand, and we were all leaving town to 
meet by the seaside. I have compiled my narrative from 
copious notes written immediately after each sitting, 
occupying 1 14 closely written 8vo pages in my first book 
of records. My experience of public seances will now 
give place to records, at the proper times, of phenomena 
in our private circle. I have thought it weirto*s£ow the 
kind of preparation I had for what was to come after. I 
had by this time gained ccnsiderable experience, and had 
developed a* 'good deal of latent mediumship, which was 
ready to break out when circumstances called it forth. 
Dr. S. was greatly interested in the physical phenomena, 
and no more. He began the investigation as a pure 
materialist, and his experience, while it convinced him 
of the action' of abnormal force, and even of the reality of 
the spiritual beings with whom we were brought in con- 
tact, did not really affect his materialistic tone of mind 
to any great extent. Practically he remained a materialist 
to the end, and, when phenomena ceased on my higher 
development, the ease with which the spiritual side of 
his experience was abandoned, while his hold on the 
reality of the j^;henomena never varied, showed how little 
of the spiritu£[l there was in his spiritualism. Mrs. S., 
on the contrary, had little interest in the physical pheno- 
mena, while spirit-teaching sank deep into her mind, and 
exercised a profound influence on her beliefs. She was 
always a thorough spiritualist, in the highest and best 
sense of the word. For myself I am pretty well known, 
and hold firmly the beliefs that I evolv&.d in such sort 
and by such means as I have described.” 
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Let us listen no\^f to Mrs. Stanhope Speer 

“ During our separation he had been visiting in a town 
in tlHi north of the island, where he had lost a valued 
friend. <j)n August 17th he joined us at Douglas, and on 
the same evening we .renewed our in vestigations. We 
had chosen for our seance-room one that led out of the 
dini ig-room : a compfict, sombre-looking, 'apartment, with 
a stained-glass window, so that little sunlight ever came , 
into it. ^ Mr. S. M. and myself were alone ; Dr. S. had 
not yet joined Ui* Just as we were sitting down, waiting 
for him, before turning down the gas and looking the 
door, the table rose up, and came down with so loud a 
noise that I confess to feeling greatly startled. This 
evening the raps were varied, continuous, and some very 
loud. We counted seven different sounds. Distinct 
answers were given to questions. We were informed 
that there were forty-nine spirits in the room, all good, 
appointed to take charge of the circle. 

“ During *the time we were at church raps were heard 
by each member of the circle in different parts of the 
pew in which we wet'e all sitting. On (mr return Mr. S. 
M. found on his bed three things remo'^fed from his 
dressing-table, and placed in the form of a cross on his 
bed. He called Dr. S. into his room to see what had 
taken place during our absence. Dr. S. heard loud raps 
on the footboard of the bed. He then locked the door, 
put the key in his pocket, and left flhe room'vaca^^o]; s>j.— 
time. We went to dinner, and during our meat ^ne large 
dining-table, covered' with glass, china, etc., repeatedly 
moved, tilted, and rapped ; it seemed to be full of life 
and motion. Raps accompanied the tune of a hymn our 
little girl was singing, and intelligent raps followed our 
conversation. We p,ftid several visits to the locked-up 
room, and each time found an addition had been made to 
the cross. Dr. S. kept the key, unlocked tRe door, and left 
the room last. At last all was finished. The cross was 
placed down the centre of the bed ; all the dressing things 
had been used that our friend had in his travelling dress- 
ing case. Each time we went into the room raps occurred. 
At our last visit it was proposed to leave a piece of paper 
and pencil on. the bed, and when we returned again we 
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found the iCiitials of three friends of Mr. S. M.’s, all dead, . 
and unknown to any one in the housed but himself. The 
cross was perfectly symmetrical, and had been mad^ein a 
locked room that' no one could eijter, and was indeed a 
startling manifestation of spirit power, 

“ August 19th. Mr. S. M. and l5r. S. sat alone, and had 
letters and pa:^hlets brought ico ihiQm, taken froni'.t^ 
room in which r was then sitting, in the light. Papers aha 
gloves were thrown on the table ; also a quantity of scent. 
After this I went into the room, and on sitting down a 
message was given through raps on the table, ‘ Can’t my 
medium rest ? ’ 

“ August 21st. A book was brought from one room to 
the other ; message rapped out, ‘ To convince.’ On my 
going into the seance-room to join the gentlemen, raps 
came on the table ; message given, ‘ Let Mrs. S. sit.’ ” 

This very remarkable story of the crosses formed and 
then altered and increased several times, is given at greater 
length by Mr. Stainton Moses himself. 

“ August 1st, 1872. I left London for my summer 
holiday. The psychical c^svelopmeiit, which had been 
steadily goitig'on, was evidenced by a case of very 
distinct clairvoyance. I was an inmate of the house of 
an old friend who had just died, and I clairvoyantly saw 
the spi^’it form on five several occasions : once most 
distinctly in the death-chamber by the side of the dis- 
jyirdedjbody. ' v 

rained my friends. Dr. and Mrs. S., at Douglas, 
Isle of Man, on August 16th. Out seances were of the 
usual character up to Sunday, August 18th. The events 
of that day were so remarkable that I give my own 
version of them from copious notes taken at the time. 
Mrs. S. has already given an outlijje of the occxirrences, 
but it is impoi^ible to give any fair idea of the nature 
and persistencj) of the phenomena.- from breakfast to 
10 p.m. Raps followed me wherever I went, never 
ceasing at meals, in church or anywhere. At breakfast 
a butter-knife was lifted out of a deep dish and thrown 
on the table under the eyes of us all. The dish was in 
the centre of the table, quite away from any person. On 
returning from church I4ound on entering my bedroom 
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(which adjoined th®,drawing-room on the fir^ floor) that 
certain objects had been removed from the toilet table 
and^laced on, my bed in the rough form of a cross. 
The^ were a travelling desk, a pocl«et-book and a fly- 
book (containing flies ^for fishing). 
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“ I immediately called Dr. and Mrs. S. to see what had 
been done. Having* in mind fiie evidence af the presence 
of spirits I instinctively referred this movement of objects 
to their action. There was, irfdeed, no one in the house 
who would be at all likely to play tricks, and, as will be 
seen, we guarded against anything of the kind by our 
subsequent precautions. When Dr. S. hafl looked over^ 
the room, under the bed, in cupboards and wh/?rc .^fcr-an/* 
pne could be hidden, he went away, whilst I prepared for 
luncheon. I was sponging my face and afterwards found 
that my black skull-cap had been moved frorr its place 
and hung on the foot-board of the bed. I went to fetch 
Dr. S. to see this new manifestation, and while I was 
gone, my collar, whicn I had removed and placed on the 
toilet table, was placed symmetrically iwund the top of 
the cross, which no^ assumed the form snown in Fig. 2. 

“ We examined the room once more and found nothing 
concealed. At my suggestion Dr. S. locked the doer and 
put the key in his pocket, having bolted the windows 
before Teaving. At lunch our conversation was punctu- 
ated with raps of remarkable crispness and precision. 
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There were also loud scrapings on the back jof ray chair, 
which was repeatedly moved to and fro. The meal over, 
Dr, and Mrs. S. and I went to the locked room, and found 
that the cros^hf.d been iribreased in size by the addition 
of a clothes-brush and hat-brush from my dressing-case, 
which lay open on the toiiet table. 

“ Locking the door once more, we returned to the 
dining-room, and found abundant indications of spirit- 
presence. Eaps were loud on floor and walls, on the 
'^abiej' a*d pn the back of my chair. A tune drummed on 
the table and sung by one of the ch^ildren was accurately 
imitated. The heavy dining-table, with all that was 
upon it, was moved out of its place three or four times. 
Alter this had gone on for some time. Dr. S., at my 
suggestion, went alone to the locked room. On unlock- 
ing the door hp found that two other articles from my 
dressing-case h^ been added to the cross, and so told us 
on his return. * I believe the reasoii for my not going 
with him on this occasion was that I felt overpowered by 
the strong influence that surrounded me, and was half 
entranced.” 

To sum up Mr. Stainton Moses’s story, the bedroom 
locked up on each occasion was visited three times more. 
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Each time fresh objects were added to the' cross.^‘ Its 
final appearance was as shown in Fig. 4. 

Here are some more experiences. 

“ On Tuesday, August 20th, Dr. S. and I went out fly- 
fishing. He called my attention to the fact that he h^ 
seen a pebble fall rear my feet, and said that, from the 
trajectory, it must have been thrown from a point quite 
near. He said he saw it in the air. ShcVtly after a small 
stone fell in the water near me as I was wading in mid- 
stream : and afterwards a stone the size of a pigeon’s egg 
was quietly slid into my left hand as it hung down behind 
me while I was throwing the fly with a light one-handed 
rod. 
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“At a glance on tfee 19th a little homoeopathic Jxwk had 
* been brought into jihe room and put into Dr. S.’s halid. 
On ^e 21st he and" I were t<i^^^ing in the dining-room by 
the •mndow. He coul^ not \b8itively ^member whether 
the book had been tak^n’ from a shelf near where he was 
then sitting. I was strongly imj^i^sed — and I had 
become very amenable to these , i jji^countable im- 
rtwianons — to go into tRe adjoining ro\S\jvhich we used 
for our seance^, and ask the question ' of our unseen 
friends. •We did so, closed the folding doors, and soon 
the table tilted, raps came, and alphabet was called for. 
To con was rapped out, but Dr. S., who was rather deaf, 
could not hear and changed his place, coming close to me. 
The raps were made much more loudly, and -vince was 
added, making To convince. Immediately some object 
was placed close to his hands. It was a small copy of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost from the shelf in the other room 
near which Dr. S, had been standing. Both Mrs. S. and 
I had had it in our hands during the evening. The 
whole affair did not take ten minutes, and we went back 
to the other room, and I to my interrupted cigar. It was 
just a comment on our conversation intended to convince 
a very punctilious critic that the object had been brought 
through closed doors from that shelf. 

“ In reference to the writing referred to by Mrs. S., I 
find a note in my book : ‘ I am unable to state of my own 
knowledge anything more than t^e fact of my hand 
having been seized and impelled to wr’te. Dr. S. tells 
me that the charactmstic feature was the enormous 
rapidity with which tne message was written. Mrs. S. 
attempted to guide my hand, which, she says, was 
perfectly rigid. In some places the writing is indistinct, 
from the fact of the lines having crossed each other from 
imperfect guidance of my hand. The writing presents a 
bold, firm character, ^uite unlike what might be exacted 
from the rapidity with which it was written. I was 
partially entranced during the writing, and felt oppressed 
and weak after it was done.’ 

“ The crown to which Mrs. S. alludes was composed in 
the same way as the cross had been made, but I found it 
complete, and- it was not added to, though it was altered 
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after I fou;id it. Of course, tlie door was not locked when 
it was found, nor were any precautions at that time taken 
against possible trick. We did not expect any such 
manifestation, and we knew that there was no one & the 
house who would play tricks on u4. The alteration was 
on this wise ; — j , 

“ At our usual^vening seance we were aware of being 
sprinkled with y^et scent, which Seemed to fall froilv^lhe 
ceiling. Subsequently I found in the outside pocket of 
the jacket that I was wearing a scent bdttle, -v^ich had 
formed part of the crown to which illusion has been 
made above. When Dr. S. locked the door and took 
away the key with him, that scent bottle was un- 
doubtedly on my bed : the crown being complete and 
symmetrical. Yet it was in my pocket now, and the 
scent that it had contained had been showered upon us 
till it was nearly empty. On going to my room we found 
that the bottle had disappeared from its place in the 
crown, which was obviously and palpably vacan^ 

“After this I felt my chair raised off the ground. It 
was a common occurrence for it to be pulled back, partly 
turned round jiud moved,''so that T sat with my back to 
the north, f’requently, it would be drawn back from the 
table into a corner, whiie the table was moved in the 
opposite direction, and I was thus left completely isolated, 
and unable to reach the table at all. 

“ When we sat in the dining-room we always sat in the 
light : for dark seandes we used the inner room. 

“ As I was seated in the corner of the inner room my 
chair was drawn back into the corLer, and then raised off 
the floor about a foot, as I judged, and then allowed to 
drop to the floor whilst I was carried up in the corner. I 
described my apparent movement to Dr. and Mrs. S., and 
took from my pocket a lead pen«l, with which, when I 
became stationary, I made a mark on the wall opposite to 
my chest. This mark is as near as'may be six feet from 
the floor. I do not think my posture was changed, and 
I was lowered very gently until I found mj^self in my 
chair again. My sensation was that of being lighter than 
the air. No pressure on any part of the body : no un- 
consciousness or entrancement. From the position of the 
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mark on tke wall is clear that my head must have 
•been close to the ceiling. My voice, Dr. S. told me after- 
wards. sounded oddly away up in the corner, as if my 
heftid were turned from the table, as i’^was according to 
my observation and ti»e mark I mad#. The ascent, of 
which I was perfectly conscious, waswery gradual and 
steady, not unlike that of being in a lif\but without any 
j)a^ptible sensation of motion other thj^Jthat of feeling 
lighter than the^atmosphere. My position, as I have said, 
was, uncl:^pnged. I was simply levitated and lowered to 
my old place.” * 

This is sufficiently astounding ; but a report got abroad 
amongst students of occultism that Mr. Stainton Moses 
had been levitated and had written his name on the 
ceiling at the first seance that he had ever been present 
at. We see from this that he was already by this time a 
bit of an adept. In any case the experience is a strong 
one for one who was a novice five months before. We 
give extsaots from his letters : 

“October, 1872. 

“ I am getting wonderful messages written, and alto- 
gether am having rehiarkabld* experiences^^ I have also 
had the voice speaking to me very plainly. I must write 
and-give you an account when \.e meet. 

“ I have little or no tapping now ; but at night, since I 
have been ill, I have heard a whispered voice speaking to 
me. When I first heard it I thought it Y®-® ^7 own 
fancy, but after sponging my face* and going into the 
next room I heard it still. It directed me whS to do for 
my throat, and generaJfy took care of me. I inquired if it 
were the voice of my guardian, and was told Yes. I also 
asked if it were looking after me, and was told. Always. 
I remarked that it was a very nice arrangement. I asked 
for something to convi.^Ce me that this writing and voice 
were not merely subjective. I was told that I should 
have a sign given nib to confirm me, but that I was to 
, ask no more. Accordingly I was directed to empty my 
desk (the same used in the formation of the cross) of 
everything but paper, pen, ink and pencil. I did so, 
putting into it only a large envelope out down the sides so 

as to open out. The desk 1 closed, placed it ih its cover, 

. • 
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and then inside my cupboard, in which I kept papers. 
I was told to leave it twenty-four hours. On opening it* 
I found direct writing of the most beautiful description. 
In the centre of the paper was a cross, as usual, and two 
messages, one in \batin and another in Greek. The Latin 
was : — 1 

f In hoc signo voices. , 

(Wtoh this symbol thou shalt conquer.) 

“ The Greek was an adaptation of the salutation to the 
Virgin, but the gender changed a'iid adapted. The 
whole was beautifully written in ink. Of course, the 
paper must have been taken out of the desk, for matter is 
no bar at all to spirits. It is altogether the most astound- 
ing evidence. It seems as though tliey would heap 
together evidence of the unreality of matter and of their 
power to overcome its bar. Doubtless they could write 
as well on a sheet of paper in the heart of a stone wall or 
inside a fire-proof chest. 

“ You are at full liberty to make any use you like of my 
letters. You will know, of course, whether there is any 
private matter in them. But they are utterly inadequate 
to convey the notions which I should wish to convej’ : 
written hurriedly and atnid the buzz of boys. My work 
here is very pleasant, English composition, which is my 
delight. I have little else, and find my course easy and 
pleasant, and work well within my power. 

“The band have ''not all left you ; but you forget the 
means of communication has. They evidently cannot 
reach you now ; the bridge is gon'd, that is all. I will sit 
and ask about you.” 

At this point we pause. It is not yet the time to con- 
sider how the various sections of modern thought judge 
phenomena such as we have just ftescribod. But a report 
has got abroad that Mr. Stainton Moses was credulous, 
visionary, easily imposed upon. “He lacked,” says Mr. 
Myers, “ all vestige of scientific and legal instinct.” No 
words, as it seems to me, can fly more wide of the mark. 

Mr. Stainton Moses in these days was a strongly-built, 
broad-shoiddered, muscular Christian. The religion of 
Jesus has many faces. There is one that endeared it to 
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JVIadame Gruyon. Th%re was one that endtared it to the 
Duke of Wellington* Certainly the Christianity of Mr. 
Stainton Moses approached nearer ta the latter than 
the former. He was earnest, clear-si^ited, methodical, 
thoroughly honest, thoroughly matter-oy-fact. He loved 
the order of Hitualism, btit he hated itApriestly assump- 
ti(jns and priestly hcacyedom. With h -ra Christianity 
centred in the atonement. It was a “ cdjimon sense ” 
religion, high regard for faithful but exact, services. And 
the seer wfls from*tho first as methodical as the curate. 
His visions were all neatly copied out into MS. books, each 
with lock and key and an index. The following quaint 
summing up is copied from one of them, — 

“ I cannot get a definite result on account — 

“ 1 . Of the extreme difficulty I find in verifying alleged 
phenomena. 

* “ 2. Of the vast amount of pure sentiment and rant 

that is written on the subject. 

“3. Of the "Startling nature of phenomena credibly at- 
tested, which utterly upset all one’s notions of the fixed 
laws of nature. • % 

“This last difficully meets one on all l®ids ; e.g., an 
object is brought t'roin one c^psed room to another 
through locked doors. A live coal is jilaced on a man’s 
head and the hair is not singed. A table rises without 
contact of hands, and remains suspended over the floor. 
A belief in such statements involves*ihe revision of pre- 
conceived opinions as to physical laws. Nevei'theless I 
cannot resist the weig(^.( of evidence as to the existence 
of certain phenomena. They are attested to me — 

“ 1. By my own experience and eyesight. 

“ 2. By the witness of credible persons with whom I 
have conversed. ^ 

“ 3. By the published testimony of many persons on 
whose evidence anjj reasonable statement would be 
believed. 

“ I cannot believe that my senses have so frequently 
and so completely deceived me, and always with a similar 
tendency. If so, my senses are untrustworthy, and my 
evidence on all matters inconclusive.” 

Here is another passage : — , 
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“For a long-time I failed in gettiiig the evidence I» 
wanted, and if I had done as most investigators do, I 
should have abavvJoued the quest in despair. state 
of mind was too positive ; and I was forced to take some 
personal pains bepre I obtained, what I desired. Bit by 
bit, here a littl^and there a little, that evidence came ; 
and as my miifd opened to receive it, some six nugitfis 
were spent iff persistent daily efforts to bring home to 
me proof of the perpetuated existence of hum_an spirits, 
and of their power to communicate an^i give evidence of 
their unimpaired individuality, and of the unbroken con- 
tinuity of their existence. 

“ Some of those who came I had known during their 
life on earth, and was able not, only to verify their 
statements, but also to note the little traits of manner, 
peculiarities of diction, or characteristics of mind that I 
remembered in them while in the bo(lJ^ Most wore un- 
known to me, and came always in obedience to the con- 
trolling spirit (who arranged everytliing), to give their 
evidence and go their way when the task assigned them 
was done. _ ^ 

“ Some came at the time of death. At that time it 
would seem the spirit ftnds it easy to manifest its pre- 
sence, and the facts that it can give are readily capable 
of verification. Some had been long dead, as men count 
time, and came back in a dazed and awkward fashion to 
revisit the old scenes' of earth, cramped and straitened, as 
it were, by taking on again the old conditions. But 
wherever they came from, and ht<wever they communi- 
cated, one and all bore with them an air of sincerity and 
earnestness, as of those who were themselves impressed 
with the deep significance of the work they had in hand. 
And all, without a lonely oxceptu«ii, told the truth about 
themselves, so far as wo could verify their story. Many 
statements were from their nature mot capable of proof ; 
a vastly greater number were minutely accurate, and 
none suggested any attempt at deception. I cross-ex- 
amined these invisible witnesses in every conceivable 
way, and with a pertinacity that left nothing untried, 
to elicit facts. 

“Referring to records, I find that when T was staying 
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at Shanklin, Isle of*'W’iglit, the guest %‘s Dr. Speer, we 
had a continuous chain of testimony at our daily sittings, 
all bShring on the question of identiVy of spirit. The 
evidence was given in'yarious ways, pr.ncipally through 
raps on the table ; many of these raps produced entirely 
without contact of the hands of any persons present. 
S'^me facts were given* by direct writiiig on previously 
marked papers; jome by automatic writing’, some through 
clairvoyance or clairaudience. In a few cases corrobor- 
ative evidence was drawn from all these sources. 

“During twelve days, eleven different cases of identity 
were made out by facts and dates. Three of them were 
entirely unconnected with any of us; and of one of them 
none of us had ever heard the name or any particular. 
Yet his full name, his place of residence, and the very 
name of his house, date of his birth, and day of his death, 
were given with perfect accuracy. One was connected 
with Dr. Speer, five with Mrs. Speer, and two were 
friends of my 6vvn.” 



CHAPTER 'HI. 

MORE EXPERIENCES. 

A t tliese seances a spirit came who announced himself 
as Mr. Stainton Moses’.s “ spirit guide.” He first 
communicated by tiltings of the table and raps. He 
called himself “ Imperator.” 

But by-aiid-by a great advance took place. “ Im- 
perator,” as Mrs. Speer announces, “entranced Mr. S. M. 
for the first time. We were sitting quietly in the dark ' 
when I was startled by hearing a strange voice speaking 
slowly and solemnly. It said, ‘ I am hero.’ ‘ Who are 
yon ? ’ I asked. ‘ Imperator.’ Dr. S. said, ‘ Will you 
tell us of things past and future ? ’ ‘ Things of the past 

I will tell yOu, but of things to come we are not allowed 
to speak.’ Wo then asked if that was really the spirit 
of my father that we saw at the Holmeses? ‘Yes.’ ‘Is 
he good and happy?’ ‘Very.’ ‘And gone to a high 
plane ? ’ ‘ He is always with you, and will fetch you 

when you enter spirh-hfe ; he is more really living than 
you are.’ His parents were not near him. He also said 
it was quite right to sit — wo liad^not quite lost the fear 
of this strange, new thing — and would do us good; also 
that it was my father who iidluonced me to inquire into 
the truth of Spiritualism. He had been much with me, 
and was near me now, the best g,\udo I could have, as he 
was a very good spirit ; he also said our boy (whose 
musical gifts were very markcrl) was inspired, but we do 
not know by whom. We cannot yet impress this medium 
as we wish, he continued, on account of his bad health 
and unbelief. If you sit regularly you will hear many 
things, and in time the world will also know of them. In 
answer to a question, Imperator said there were many 
spirits between himself and the Great Spirit. He told us 
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at the end of a long«and interesting coj’jersation to re- 
main quietly passive for ten minutes. He knocked on 
the t^hle after tlie control had ended. 

“ ‘ Imperator ’ soon in.ide another announcement : — 

“ ‘ I have been with him nearly all h .« life, and it is a 
great ‘pleasure to coiitrcJ him. His doubts are worth 
more than most men’s faith. When first attached to him 
I ‘'was in tlie sixth sphere, now I am in the seventh. 
Very few spirits tover return to earth from those distant 
spheres; but God^has sent me fora special woik.’ In 
answer to a question as to why ho had come to us ; — 

‘ Some one must be chosen for our work. Evil influences 
you need not tear, as they will not come near you unless 
you court them; evil is from within more than from 
without, and if you have been brought up amid holy 
influences, and afterwards court unholy companionship, 
,the soul must suffer. In this life tlie great thing is to do 
your duty, or you must .sufl'er loss hereafter. Life is 
unending aiul progres.sive. The soul never stands still : 
it must improve or retrogress. When it retrogrades it 
is in the state your old thco'pgy calls death. No one 
ever gets near to God. He .sends spirits to act between 
us and Pliin, and prayer helps the soul. Peojilo born in 
poverty and vice, with but few opportunities for good, will 
have their education in the other world. The lowest 
spirits, those hovering near the earth, are the ones that 
most trcquently nuiniiist at eiicles anil simulate charac- 
ters that do not belong to them. If you vill m.eet olten 
and wait in patience we w'lll do much for you.’ ” 

It must he recollected that “ Imperator ” had one great 
object in view. That was to develop the mediiim.ship of 
Mr. Stainton Moses. To effect this he had to tackle the 
religious difficulty. When a ritualistic curate first finds 
himself face to face witn Spiritualism, he calls to miiid 
many texis forbidding “witchcraft,’’ and condemning 
the sin of “seeking tRe truth from tlie dead.” We will 
go deeper into this question when wo come to the 
automatic writing of “ Imperator ” through Mr. Stainton 
Moses. At the seances the spirit was patient and 
cautious. 

“ We are sent to communicate to the world, and power 

G 
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is given to U' within certain limits. The men you^ 
lionour and call great have from all time been used by 
the Almighty as diannels, and are inspired by spirits to 
become great and honourable. When this influence is 
removed from them tliey sometimes lose much of their 
greatness, as they are nothing in themselv('s — vessels of 
Clod through which His inhuenco is pointed by spiritual 
agency, llerceit isthat ]\hltnn, under sjiiritual guidance, 
was great ; without that he would have bemi worthless ; 
and if yon could converse with him mnv you might, per- 
haps, lind him quite (hll'crent to what he was in earth- 
life, and his cominnnn ations on a lower piano. This may 
account for your difficulties wilh regard to the trifling 
natnn' of the communications given by many s])irits who 
come with great nainos. 'I’hey are often also personating 
s])irits, and not those they pretend to bo. This has 
troubled your minds, trouldes the mi'dinm still, For 
this reason it is often belter not to give the name of a 
sjiirit cominunieating, as they may be so. altered, when 
the spiritual inllueiices they enjoyed on ('arih are re- 
moved, as to be unri'cogi i'.able. .iriicii, m the other life 
men must retrograde. In the other life, as you phraM' if, 
but its I should say, the next ]ihaso of your honigttlus is 
but your iiifancys spirits do not refrog ress ; tliey aie not 
the same when the inllueiiee they had ii])on eat tli is re- 
movetl ; but if they havi' doin' their earthly work well, 
God uses them agaiji for further work. Man is Imt God’s 
eliaimelj.niade lor Ills pm poses. It is difficult to mak(' 
yon understand how ciitiiely man is made as a vessel 
of Gofl, acted upon through s[)ii'it agency, to do God’s 
work.” 

Here is a letter to Mrs. Stanhtipe Speer : — 

I Aiuya^f I.sf, 1875. 

“ I have had very little spiritual communication — no 
writing at all. There seems to be a lull. I liave had 
lots of letters about ‘ Occult Science.’ You will see my 
letter in the Medium; and people have sent me some 
funny little books, which 1 have tried to read, but I 
don’t make much out of them. 

“ Two of my correspondents have incontinenlly 'written 
to ask 1110 to stay with them. One is _a clergyman near 
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Banbury, and seoms«a very nice fello\ 4 !,'He has been a 
student of the occult for thirty years.. Another lives in 
Bristol, an adjutant of Engineer Voli^nteers. Throe or 
four write fi'oin Londcni. 

“lam told that Mentor, Chom, Said, Kabbila, Bru{!ens, 
Philosophus, and Dr. Deo arc acting logi'ther and in- 
fluencing iny mind in tlie direction of’ the stores of 
ancient knowledge that are laid up. It is a curious thing 
how coiiij letely i^^y mind has been turned in that way, 
though I really know and caro very little, about tlie sub- 
ject, and a mouth ago had no desire to look into it. Tt 
shows how completely these iiitolligonces can direct and 
turn one’s inind. ' I begin to think that they mould the 
mind as tliey will, even 111 those wlio are uneoiisoious of 
their influence. Their band is a i-ery powerful one — 
l\[eutor, an Arabian philo.sopher ; Bhilosojihus, the great 
Italian philos()[)hcr, the pliilosophorpnremV/ci/cr; Kahbila, 
an Indian iflu’osoplier ; Prudeiis, who wa.s more slcilled in 
the Occult Alo-xaudnan and Indian lore than any who ever 
lived; Chom and HanJ, priests^ of Isi.s and Osins, skilled 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ; and Dr. Dee, the 
great Occultist of Englaiid. 'I'liey ought to havi' enough 
knowledge among them to save, hie the trouiile of wading 
through musty old tomes. But it does not seem to he 
part of their plan ever to save one trouble, It seems that 
the bnngiiig of those gems has had \o do wiVh thus phase 
of development. I ,S('o in all the books that I have, read 
— especially 111 one of J’aracelsus that I am now reading 
— -very inueh about gems and their properties, and the 
aid that they give in iuterconuso with the world of 
spirits. Ni'xt (o them they make most account of per- 
fumes. It is curious bow wc have had these two things 
in such abundance. Tins knowledge of gems it was that 
caused the old Alchemists to be reputed as transmuters 
of metals and gems. It was not that tbey did really 
transmute or make gold and gems for themselves, but 
that they were requisite for promoting spirit intercourse. 
T'heso old philosophers worked in secret, and the outside 
world knew nothing of wliat they dul. They purposely 
wrote in a way t]iat was intelligible only to the initiat.'d, 
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and which the? ni'tsiders misimders'^ood. The ancients^ 
seem to have knowa and understood every form of mani- 
festation which we^-seo and do not understand now. They 
could command them. We cannot. By a very careful 
study of conditions they arrived at a pitch far ahead of 
ours. A man did not hesitate to devote his whole life to 
the careful study of one point ; and he would as soon 
have spoiled his conditions hy the'introdiKtion of another 
person as Tyndall would scatter sand over his phials and 
crucibles, in the midst of some delicate experiments. 
They laboured so secretly that in many cases their 
learning died with them. But I can find traces in some 
of them of a knowledge of materialisation, both of 
crystals (that especially) and of animate bodies. 

“ The dilFerenco between them and us is that they 
lived in ages when these things were of rare occurrence, 
and coiisecpiently they studied and worked at them, and < 
dared not let people know what they were doing. They 
surround us on every side. Wo have no difliculty in 
observing thorn, and so they are made a more gazing 
stock, and wo surround them with conditions which, in 
other ages, would have prevented their occurrence. The 
result IS that there is not a single man living who really 
knows how the physical plicnommia arc caused, or can 
get at the intelligence which moves behind them, so as 
to command tlnmi as the aiicimits did. I believe, as I 
said 111 my kst letter to tlio Mcilinin, Lliat it depends on 
our acquiring this knowledge whether wo fix the present 
wave of spiritual influence, or lose.,-it wdien it ebbs again. 

“ There have been some very su’otle and beautiful per- 
fumes here. My mother can’t at all make out where 
they come from. Throe liti le pearls also made their 
appearance on the table the oilier da}". I have also had 
a little ruby, and sapphire, and cmeruld : all small — -the 
size of your rubies. 

“ Mentor was the cunning workman who fashioned the 
camco. He is not content with his work, which he says 
was bad, and that he can do much better. He actually 
carved it, he says. And I see no reason to doubt it, 
seeing that I can find no limit to spirit-power. If they 
are allowed to work in their own way they can do almost 
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anything. It is orfy when wo compJI, tnem to work in 
lines prescribed by as that tliey find r uy difficulty. 

“We are on the very threshold of ’the subject ; even 
those who know niosu. Tim vast muss of Spiritualists 
have^no sort of idea ot the matter, and I doubt whether 
this age ever will have.'* 

Here we again revert to the diary of klr.s. Stanhope 
Speer 

■ “February klst. This evening Mr. S. ]\I., Dr. S., Mr. 
Percival, and m^^ielf timed at Mrs. Macdoiigall Gregory’s, 
to meet the Baron du Potet, the great French mesmerist, 
and others. During dinner I felt a cold and very dis- 
agreeable influoiico in the room, and was so uncomfort- 
able, that I longed for the repast to be over. The Baron 
and Mr. S. M. said they felt the presence of a troubled 
spirit in the room, one that had very recently left the 
body. I noticed, when tlio gentlemen joined the ladie.s 
after dinner, Mr. S. M. looked very strange, and altogether 
unlike himself. Ho said Im felt an inclination to write, 
and asked for paper and a jrencil. He sat down, and his 
hand wandered over t,he papei without any result being 
obtained ; he then reijuestcd the Baron to help by putting 
his hand over his’, Thrs lie did, and Mr. S. iM.’s hand was 
then violently controlled, and his face became very flashed. 
After drawing something on tlie paper (we could not 
recognise what it was) his hand wrote : ‘I killed myself 
to-day in Baker Street. I throw m’"self uiKhrrthp steam- 
roller.’ It then struck us that the drawing was intended 
to represent the figure of the brass liorse sometimes placed 
on the front of a steam roll('»'. Tho spirit apjieared in 
the greatest (rouble, and a.skcd for our prayers. Mrs. 
Gregory came and oifered a prayer ovor tlie medium. 
This influence remained with him for some time, making 
him feel ill and uncomfortable. He was visiting at our 
house, and when he went out in tlio morning ho was 
right and well ; but t noticed on his return that his mood 
had quite changed, and that he was depressed and rest- 
less, and this lasted during our drive to and from Mrs. 
Gregory’s. The next mormng inquiries were made, and 
we found that a man had been killed the previous day in 
Baker Street by the steam-roller passing over him. Mr. 
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S. jVI. had pa&so1;hc'^'er the place on ah omnibus soon after, 
the occurrence, wlijui the spirit attached himself to him. 

“ The following/' evening, Sunday, we held a j-^hort 
seance, but the conditions were disturbed, owing to the 
unnatural control ot the previous evening. Scent was 
showered over us very abundantly, and there was much 
spirit-light in the room. H. ans\yered questions with his 
light. The ipedium was withdrawn Iron, the table ; we 
were told to keep very quiet and wait, butnio was still rest- 
less and nneomfortahhq and would taU: Thry tried to 
control him, hut found it, in his ri'stless state, impossible. 
After waiting some time Theolosojihus rapped, ‘We will 
write : j'oin hands.' Soon afier liglit was aslced for, and 
w(' found on one pic'ce of p.iper we had jilacod under the 
table, some Egyptian Avri ting, and on the other, ‘ Had, 
Avo greet you. x TiiEonosoimrs. y TSl).’ 

“ January Sth, 1S74. 'I'his (‘A'ening wo mot under the / 
usual conditions at Our st'anei'-room had been 

scented more or less all through tlie day. As soon as the 
light was ext ingiiislied, fresh perfume was jiereoived hy 
the cirele. H 's liglii. AA'as (“dso Ausible, and remained with 
u.s for some time, moving ahoni in every direetioii. We 
then saw large masses cif iloating light, .and soon heard 
distinct raps on the talile. On asking avIio was rapping, 
the name ‘Mary Stanitoii ' aviis giA'en. ]\rr. S M. said : 
‘Who are you 'f A 113 ' relation of niiiiey’ ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Wh.it ’ ‘a irandnipther.’ ‘ Will yon giA'O date of your 
death? ‘ Yes, June '21st, bH')l .’ ‘Your ago?’ ‘Eighty- 
eight.' ‘ Dav of birth ? ’ ‘ April fiti-i.’ ‘ What hronght you 
here ? ’ ‘1 have come by "eijnest o'l'Tinperafor.’ ‘Which 

s])h(>rc an- you in ? ’ ‘ Eouitli.’ ‘Will you give me your 

mothei's name ? ’ ‘Jane.’ ‘ And your father's ? ’ ‘John.’ 

‘ '^'our maiden name?’ ‘ Kirf.^iam.’ ‘Do you know 
Mis. Bradley’s inaideii naiiic'''’ ‘Oilhy.’ ‘And her 
Christi.in name?’ ‘Jfary.’ The medium asked if she 
remembered him as a little boy'? ‘Yes.’ He then inaiiu- 
factxired tAvo stories, purporting to bo incidents in Ins 
early life, and asked her if she rememheivd them. To 
both she gave a distinct negative. I Avas surprised to 
hear her deny the tacts, as I was not aAvare, until the 
conclusion of the seance, that Mr. S. had fabricated 
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them, as tests. He, inquired if she s^ll held tlie same 
Evangelical views she believed in wheif on earth '? She 
saidjhey w^ere modified. The Diviijty of Chi 1 st was 
untrue, as generally uiulorstood. ‘ Wiil you write for mo 
through Impera tor or lector?’ ‘No I may not.’ The 
spirit rapped, ‘Hod blij.ss you.’ I said to Mr. S. M., 
‘ Ask if you are right in seeking forspr 0 'uanifestations.’ 
He declined to do so, iiut the spirit ri'tuined, called for 
alphabet, and through it gave, ‘ You are right.’ After 
she had dejiartod^ Mr. S. M.’s tliair was sudileiily drawn 
from the table, lights became visible, and much rapjiing 
occurred. 0. came, answered questions, and told us to 
‘ cease.’ ” 

Students of occultism have often been jnizzlcd on the 
subject of wJiat they call their spirit guide.s. “ Why,” it 
is asked, “should my mother, my dead sister, k-eep away 
from me, and tv by sliould some spirit who livial a huuflred 
years ago 1)0 always by me ” An answer to the.se sort 
of (piesttoiis was given at otic of the .seances of i\[is. Stan- 
hope Speer. 

“September iritli. — Tins evening strong lavendm’ scent 
was quickly perceived by the circle; it liad evidently 
been made from some, lavender 1 had gathered and 
placed in the room before tlio s.iance, as I wished to see 
whether our spirit friends would iiiiliso if. They wafted 
the dry scent over ns, and rained much wot peifnine 
on the circle. It was all luvimder seenteij. Catharine 
rapped, and G. made some chvar ninsical .sounds. Dr. 
S. asked whether the other musical friends wi’re present. 
G. aii.swored ‘Yes,’ and tlio message was then given: 
‘ They give way to tlie Ch cf.’ .(\fter some time had 
elapsed, Mr. S. 51. hccamc controlled, and Iinperator 
hold a short conversation with ns. Ho said ho liad been 
ab.sent on work conceriiing the mission, and had tried to 
put us into communication with onr lost friend. For the 
present tlie experiment had failed, a.s the spirit was one 
who was not attracted back to eartli, and had no mission 
or power in herself to return. This power was some- 
thing akin to The inediumistic power xiossessed by some 
mortals.” 

Imperator said tliat the seances rvere not to be con- 
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sidered apart front the “ Teachings ’’.delivered automatic- 
ally by the hancP c f the modiuin. All were links in one ‘ 
chain. j 

‘‘ The pattern life is to yon the model of what man 
may become, pure and holy, ennobled by suffering and 
elevated by charity. To that hijo yon may look ; follow- 
ing it, it will roscno you from sin, and lead yon to that 
which is noble. You err in Ibllow* ng too closely the words 
of fallible men*,' or building on tliom an edAce, the founda- 
tion of which is error, and (lie snporstrnclurp fallacy.’ 
After further conversation Imperator said : ‘The B. is 
here to-night; he has been trying to .speak, or communi- 
cate by raps.’ ‘ We are nnfettered by time or sjiace, and 
it is impossible to convoy to yon the ideas of spirit-laud. 
The B. was with the medium last night, though unable 
to communicate. A vast future is before this medium, 
but of this we can give you no idea. We are, as you, 
waiting, and wo do not hazard anything at present. We 
may seem to bo too cant ions, but wc cauno^t make state- 
ments depending upon rcinoto contingencies beyond onr 
control. Other mediums ar^ being prepared, but tliere are 
none from whom we expect results inch as those we get 
here. They will be subsidiary agents. It is very difficult 
to raise uji mediums, butt wo fully recognise tlie import- 
ance of doing so. The hardest minds to influence are 
those who would be most valuable to our work.” 

With Mr. ^Btaintoii Moses wo seem to bo constantly 
living 111 a world of fiVirylaiid. I recollect hearing from 
his lips h very strange story. Ho announced that 
according to an arrangement witfi friends in Paris, he 
reclined in London on a sold to see if his non-atomio body 
could be projected to a photo, graphor’s studio in Paris. 
This occurred Pebriiary 4tli, 1875. 

Hero is the te.stimony of Mrs. btanhopo Speer : — 

“ Since our last meeting the medium’s spirit, by 
appointment Avith Mr. Gledstanes, had been taken from 
its bofly at Clifton Eoacl, London, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and was, between that hour and twelve o’clock, 
photographed on a plate in M. Buguet’s ?,tudio in Paris, 
while he was in deep sleep in his bedroom in London. 
Mr. S. M. came to our house at four o’clock the same 
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day, and in the e^’ening we held f^seance. Imperator 
soon controlled, ard told ns o^real ipre had been taken 
during the experiment. He himself nad watched over the 
mediam’s body, keeping it in a state of trance, while the 
spirit, also eiitranced^ had been tfikon by its guides to 
Pa?is, and there photo<|raphed. Plotinus, who went with 
the medium, would al.so be seen on one of the plates. 
Imperator fi^ther siAd that a sjiirit’s leaving its body 
was no now Occurrence, as it dated baSk to the incar- 
nation of souls i^ito our world. This medium’s spirit had 
often left his body, though it had not been photographed 
until now. The spirit was magnetically attracted from 
the body, and it tlieii followed its guid<>s. Had the body 
been sucldciily startled it woukl have caused grievous 
injury, and the sudden awakening would have caused 
death — a death most painful. Hence great care and 
caution had been necessary. In a day or two Mr. S. M. 
received the two phologra[)lis from Pans. His entranced 
spirit wus in one, standing behind IMr. Gledstanes, and 
on the other was the draped figure of Plotinus, also 
standing near Mr. GlccPtane*!, as Imperator had informed 
us it would bo at our last meeting. ]\Ir. G. also wrote an 
account of what had transpired 111 Pans, and this agreed 
with Imperator’s information. * 

“ December Gth. — This evening we sat alone in the 
seance-room. Paps wei’o soon heard in all directions. 
Scent camo abunrlantly. G. inanifosted, cind the room 
was filled with spirit-light. Alter several^ convulsive 
movements, iMr. S. j\I. became entranced. Imperator 
spoke ill a very clc;# voice, axying that the control was 
good. Ho prayed tlio blessii^ of the Supremo might be 
with us always. Wo then held a long and interesting 
conversation. lie informed us the control had been 
imperfect on the previous evening, as the room had been 
full of spirits anxious to coinmuiiicate, and our spirit- 
guides had been obliged to use up the power. Imperator 
described the earth as (ho seventh sphere, as there were 
six spheres below it, and seven above, and seven beyond — 
spheres of contemplation. The seven beyond the earth 
were spheres of work and probation — progressive spheres. 
Spirit influence had more to do ^with our lives than we 
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imagined. AVe we^^' judged of by the '.spirits surrounding 
us. Before we knm' this medium, influemee of a spiritual 
character had been ^orought to hear upon us ])reparali7)ry 
to forming this circle. After much more conversation 
Imperalor hade us farewell, saykig he was not sure 
whether he would he able to contvol again ; would do so 
if possible. Mr. S. AL then became greatly convulsed, and 
when quiet we were startled by h?anug lydeep solemn' 
voice saying: ‘‘‘God guard you, friends. * Through the 


mercy of tlie Afost Higli and kindness of^tho Cli’ef, I am 
come to you through iny dear and valued friend.’ We 
asked who was speaking to ns, and the answer given was 
‘ S. AV.’ ‘ You have wished for evidence of the departed. 
I died. I have conic back. I live, the mnie man, the 
mme spirit. It is strange, A'cry strange, to come back 
again, and I find it diftieult to speak; anotlier time it 
will he easier.’ lie dc.seribed his jiassago into life ar 
instantaneous, witliout pain, a sudden awakening into 
life. AVith all his shortcomings — and lliey \voro many — ■ 
lie could look hack upon his oarth-life as a life of useful 
work, honestly done. After answering questions, he 
gave us a solmnn ble.ssing, and departed. The voice 
was unlike any other we had over lieard in tlie circle, 
and Avas very like the Aeep, beautiful one of the late 
Bishop. It made a deep impression upon ns, and Ave felt 
we were in tlie presence of the spirit so lately departed 
from earth In a f'w moments the A'oicc changed, and 
imperator again spoke to us. Ilo said he Avas rejoiced 
that tlie Bishop liad been alilo to^talk to us; hoped it 
would haA’e been easier on ig-eount os’ the, pel feet rapport 
between him and the medium. W'e then spoke of the 
pleasure, it had giA’eu us to Avelcomi' G again. ‘Yes, he 
is standing by you now.’ Tiiqierator then said to G., 
‘ Come here.’ Jiistautly the light*tliat Avas standing by 
me moved to tlio medium’s side, and G.’s sounds were 
heard very distinct and sweet. TmpTirator conversed for 
some time, said the conditions Avere very good, and that 
in time, if Ave were patient, much evidence Avould be 
given to us. AYo Avere not to admit other ihtluencc's, as it 
increased the difficulty of communication. EAmn now 
the manifestations often gave great trouble, and it took 
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them many hours to prepare for a se*ce, as one thought- 
less act might completely disaiTari,'fc* their plans. Im- 
peuRtor then said ho would not keep the control longer 
hir fear of injuring the medium. Ih' jiraj^ed earnestly 
for ^ the circle, and then departed We remained very 
quiet. Presently we heard Mr. S. M. saying : ‘ I see a 
beautiful spirit. Itistl. There is tlie Bishop with his 
own familiaj^ faee flaul oxpros.siou. And there is 
CathariiKc’ 1 saw bright chmd.s of light ^n the direction 
he pointed. (Jj^thariiie was standing between me and 
Dr. S., who said : ‘If my little sister is hero, will she 
rap'?’ Hhe instantly diil so, close to him. I asked her 
to manifest near me. She rapiied gently between my 
hands, which were resting on the table. The beautiful 
spirit-light seemed then lo vanish, and Mr. S. M., still in 
trance, said, in a most mournful tone of voice; ‘They 
.>re all gone, and now it is dark, dark, so dark, and cold ; 
the reality was then', the shadow was left.’ The control 
had hi'on sc perfect tlnit wlimi the modinm came out of it 
lio knew nothing that had occurred during the seance, 
not even any control. All was to him an absolute 
blank ” 

Perhaps the shrewd rciuler will gui'ss the name of the 
Bishop. Besuh's bishops they had theology. 

“ We wore speaking, when we last met you, on the ques- 
tion of the (litforcnt phase ' of religions truth, f.e., on Gentile 
religion or the religions of nations. As r('g;«’(ls the fate of 
those wdiom you cab the heathcMf the majority of Chris- 
tians decidi' that they.will I’are badly m the lioreafter, being 
left to the yistice of^lio ISui)r"«mo, w ithoiit any claims on 
Ills mercy. It is strange tli..,t they .should have forgotten 
that Christ has said that there are other sheep not of the 
Christian fold, who wi^ bo brought in and judged accortl- 
ing to their Avorks. 80 in tlio account of the Last Judg- 
ment (allegorically described) you rvill find it stated that 
all the nations of the eartli are separated into tAVO de- 
tachments, as a shepherd separates his Hock ; some on 
one side, some on the other, according to their works. 
Paul, again, atldressing the Athenians on Mars Hill, 
speaks of God as Omiiqiotent. and as having made of one 
blood all nations of ineu ou the earth, and describes 
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mankind as sprung from one family^ all yearning after 
God, if so be they lAight find Him. Panl and Jesus both 
stated the idea that God is manifested as man can#'re- 
ceive Him, in all parts of the earth, and that fragmen- 
tary manifestations of the Supreme have been given in' 
all ages. The religion of India v'ill be our first subject. 
Its sacred records date back to between thirty-seven and 
thirty-five hundred years. Brall'miiiism teaches that 
there is nothing without God ; Spinoza, that there is 
nothing but God. The oldest of the Bri'hminic-il philo- 
sophers propounded the true doctrine of the spirit en- 
shrined in a body, composed of five elements, within 
which w'as the spirit-body, indestructible through the 
ages. The spirit-body to them was a divine truth. 
Brahminism was too ideal and transcendental ; it made 
naught of time and much of eternity ; naught of man 
and much of God ; and from its unpractical character wa„ 
of little use to its votaries. Biuldhism was a reaction 
against this one-sided view of triitii, and instead of teach- 
ing only of the Divine Essence, it dealt with your plane 
of existence, and with man ah a jiersonal being. 

“March 10th. This evening wo sat alone under our 
usual conditions. G. was the first to manifest. He com- 
menced playing outside the circle, and then on the table. 
By request he made tambourine sounds in the air above 
our heads. Delicious verbena scent w'as wafted over us, 
and then brought in a liquid form, and thrown over our 
hands and^ handkerclu.Js. It remained on them all 
through the night, and the perfume was very sweet the 
next morning. H.’s light V as bright and flashing. We 
then heard many sounds roii7f- i Mr. S. ]\I. Imperator con- 
trolled with difficulty. I inquired as to the spirit I., that 
I had met at a strange .seance. .He said ho had not yet 
discovered who it was, but he thought it was a personat- 
ing spirit. Mentor had been told to find out about her. 
I then inquired if I might again meet the same circle (I 
had been sitting with two mediumistic friends on the 
previous day when the spirit referred to claimed to know 
me and the circle). Imperator said he had always 
wished from tho first that the circle and members should 
be kept isolated and free from the influence of other 
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circles. It was ir»re important noy than it had ever 
been, as the adversaries were on thC’alert, waiting and 
watching to bring di-screjit on our mission. Hitherto 
tlie circle had been kept pure and truthful, and it was 
their great desire that«it should continue so. 

“^November 21st. — This eveiung, a.s soon as we had put 
out the lights, the room appeared full of spirit light, and 
?][uautities of .dchciou# scent, botli dry and liquid, were 
grafted and thrown over the circle. Th% ‘ fairy bells ’ 
played ojmr thenentro of the table. Mr. S. M. then saw 
a luminous hand dropping some things, which, we dis- 
covered, on striking a light, were pearls of three different 
sizes. The message was given through raps, ‘ We have 
brought three kinds; preserve them, they are precious.’ 

“ November 22nd. — This evening, while at dessert, in 
full light, we liearcl rap.s on the dining-room table near 
Ifr. S. M., and two pearl beads were placed on the table. 
Later on we went into the seance room, when many more 
jiearl beads were brought, also a quantity of scent was 
thrown over the table and circle. We changed tlie room 
for a short time. WJiilo wailing in the lighted drawing- 
room bearls wm-e placed in three dilferciit places in the 
room. On our returning to I ho seaiiee room, a shower of 
the same kind of beads fell (?ii to tlie table and floor, 
apparently from the ceiling.” 

All experienco of Mr. A. A. lYatts may be inserted 
here. The “ we ” refers to his with, the talented daugh- 
ter of William Rowitt. f' 

“ We made the acquaintance of Stainton Houses — as he 
has recoriled in linsP work, Ideittifi/, p. 01 — at a 

dinner-party at Mrs. Cowpe/ Temple's, hlarch 28th, 187-1. 
He greatly impre.ssed us by his frank ingenuous address, 
his modesty and geulleimss, and his large experience and 
thoughtful appreciation of the questions iii which we 
were interested. We were all of us at that time — as 
indeed one is still -^occupying ourselves with seeking 
evidence of the identity of the spirits claiming to com- 
municate with us, and a curious series of incidents, which 
had then recently occurred, united us, in an interesting 
manner, in oiir common ques|;. The details of them are 
given in the wprk before referred to ; but I will venture 
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to extract them heCE, for the purpose 'of confirming the 
account given, in souar as we were concerned 

“ ‘ On February iOth, 1874, we (that is the circle at^)r. 
Speer’s) were attracted by a new and peculiar triple tap 
on the tabic, and reciuved a long and most circumstantial 
account of the death, age (even tc the mouth), and full 
names tm two cases four, ami in other three in numbm-)^ 
of three little ones, children of one father, wdio had been 
torn from him at one fell swoop by the angel of death. 
None of iis had ever heard I la* names, whinh ivero peculiar. 
They had passed away lu a far distant couiiti y — India; 
and Avheii the message was given there was no app.ivent 
point of connection with ns. 

“ ‘ The statements, however, were afterwards vciitied in 
a singular manner. On ilareh ilStli, 1871, 1 met, for the 
first tune, Dir. and I\[rs. A. A. Watts, at tin' house of 31r, 
Cowper Temple, i\[ P. Our conversation was coiicoi ne ^ 
chiefly with ('videiice of (he hind that, I am now siiin- 
niarising. 1 lecoiiiited various cases, and n’oeng others, 
the case of these tlireo children. Mrs. Watts was much 
struck with the recital, which corresipoiided m outline to 
a verv distressing hisrory -which slie had just heard. On 
the INfoiiday previous Mr and Mis Watts laid dined with 
an old friend, IMrs, Leaf, and from her had lieavd a dis- 
tressing story of lioreavemeiil wliicli had hefallen the 
relative of one of Mis. Leal’s acniiaiiitanccs. A geutle- 
niaii resulnig .'n India had, within a bried sjuico of time, 
lost his young wife atni thri'o children. j\[rs. Leaf en- 
tered fully into tlie melancholy det'ils, hut did not meii- 
tioii either names or the pll -e of tlufsad occurrence. In 
reciting the ineident of thn-v young children communi- 
cating with me, I gave the names and the place, as they 
had been fiiniislied to me in the i, messages. Mis. Watts 
undertook to ascertain from Mrs. Loaf the partnuilars of 
the case, slie had mentioned. She did so on the very next 
day, and the names were the same. 

“ ‘ Through tlie kiiidne.ss of Mrs. Watts I made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Leaf, and was much impressed with 
the perfect correspondence of every doUuf given to me 
with the facts as they occurred. 

“ ‘ It IS not a little remarkable that, on the very day on 
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which tins communication was maclb, Mrs. Watts, who 
possesses a very .beautiful gift of ■Automatic drawing, 
wkich had for some time been in abeyance, was impelled 
to draw thrci?, cherubs’ heads, which, she was afterwards 
spiritually informed, were drawn in ij^pical allusion to 
this* sad event. Other details, symbolic ot the country in 
which it occurred, and of the attraction of the mother’s 
"Spirit to her three litl!v, ones, were added. The drawing 
forms a very striking illustration of the \iirious inetlioils 
eiufiloyeil by spijj-it to reach various types of mind. Mrs. 
Watts — atthattinio, be it noted, unknown tome — had 
alwajts been instructed in tlio language of symbolism, by 
poetic simile, and by art istic repre.sontation. Tim 'S'oice 
apjiealcd rather (o Spirit and to the inner conscionsness 
than to tlio outer soiiso and to metliocLs of exact demon- 
stration. I, on the contrary, had not progressed so far. 
iWwas on a material piano, seeking for tiuth after my 
own fashion, and craving hard logical demonstration. 
So to mo cagiio hard facts, clearly given, and nothing 
more, To her eaiiic tin' syiiibnlic indication, the artistic 
delineation, tlio [loetry of tlie iiieidont. Tlio source, how- 
ever, was one. It was Spirit manifesting truth to us 
according to our sever.il needs.’ 

“ To this accimiit I liiid, 111 1113’ copy of the book, the 
following monioi aiidiim 111 my wife's writing: ‘This 
proved by date lu diaiy ’ (meaiiing her own diar\’; ‘show- 
ing spirit drawings iiiaile upon ijie same day that the 
little spirits camo to “ill A. 'Oxo’ r, then niikiiowii to ns.’ 

“With tbe.se l)onds..of union bur aeipiaintance became 
more and more intv^i.ite, ain'.^ (inall}^ settled down to a 
friendship iiiaintaiiied, wutlvut intermission, for the rest 
of tlio lives of tw'o of us and in tender memory b3' the 
survivor. 

“ Staiiiton Moses wis then in all the .stir and strife of the 
movement, witli all tho oneigj’ of early middle life, and 
in tho fulness of his'medininistic power. 

“ I must here permit niy'self a moment’s digression to 
observe that Sjiiritualism was not, wdien he joined it, or, 
in so far as I a’m aware, at any tune becoming ‘ a degrad- 
ing superstition,’ as yon, with perhaps not uiipardoinible 
exaggeration, have been pleased to describe it. There 
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were no doubt in Its ranks tlien, and may possibly be 
even now, foolish ind iiidiscriminating persons, deficient 
in judgment and power of exercising sober imaginatven. 
Such there are in all associations of human beings upon 
any subject whatever, and it is to.be feared will always 
be, until some nostrum shall have been discovered for 
confining the right of opinion to the wise. 

“But to resume. lie was then '<i prominent figure in 
the Society wbich was interesting itself in London in 
these matters ; and to our own less livojy circle, he was 
glad at times to resort for sympathy and unmlal repose. 
It interested us to hear what was going on in the world, 
and it interested him to tell us. But in the midst of it 
all, the question of spirit identity continued to occupy 
and occasionally to perplex us.” 

I will insert here the tostniion}'' of my friend, Mr. F. 
W. Peroival ; — 

“ The mediiimsliip of Mr. Staiiiton Mose.s was so varied 
in character, tliat it is impossible to illustrate it ade- 
quately by single instaiice.s, but wlien tho tune arrives 
for estimating its special va'iue, I think that all earnest 
Spiritualists will attach tho liiglicst importance to the 
continuous chain of testimony, bearing on tlie question of 
the identity of spirit, of' which many reconls have ap- 
peared in your columns. I thoroforo venture to send 
to ‘Light ’ another case of identity, which will, I think, 
be new to mo-'f, of your renders. 

“ The seance which T am about to describe was held at 
the house of Dr. Stanhl pc Speer on December ‘20tli, 
1874, and the circle met'' under t^o usual conditions. 
Soon after it commenced, "i^hc medium described two 
spirits, those of a ■woman and a child, who gave tlie name 
of Death; he said that they w'ro not bad spirits, but 
that they seemed to be iii great distress, and very anxious 
to communicate. ‘ Tliey arc speaking to me,’ he said, 
‘ but I cannot hoar distinctly what they are saying.’ 
Their influence appeared to distress him, and he moved 
his chair as if to get away from them. The disagreeable 
influence was also felt by all the sitters, aifd we therefore 
broke up the seance for a t’me. When we resumed sit- 
ting, the medium said thJt the two spirits were still 
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.thore, and as they evidently distresseddiim, we were very 
glfl,d when he told ns that he saw them being turned out 
of t^e room. A spirit very familiar to the circle then 
came, and rapped out, ‘ All right now.’ The medium 
was then controlled by Imperator, who said : — 

“ ‘ \Ve wore prevented from coming sooner to you to- 
night by an influeuco which disturbed the conditions. 
Tliese two spirits came liy our permi.ssion to derive benefit 
from the atmosphere of tlio circle. All Naiuro is sympa- 
thetic, and they ivonld have been benefited by your in- 
fluence. They are the spirits of a woman and her child, 
and one of thorn pa.ssed away from your earth under 
peculiar ciroumstaiiees of sorrow, by which she is now 
hampered. A painful and sudden death is a great dis- 
tress to a spirit, and hmico wise mmi have taught yon lo 
p’^ay against sudden death — that is to say, a death h r 
which you are unprepared — as the spirit suffers loss by 
the premature withdrawal from the body.’ 

“Wo itiquiv4'd how tliey were IxMicfitod by coming to 
the sdaiice, aiirl were toUl tluU I be room was assimilated 
to the atmosphere of spirit, and tliat these spirits could 
tlirow off’ in it something of ulieir earth atmosphere. 
After a few more remarks had been made, tlie control 
was lilt orruiitod, and at Icngtli Imperator said that as the 
spirits natiied Death bad relumed, and were, very anxious 
to communicate, ho lliouglit it bettor to allow them to 
do so. , ’ 

“ Communications were then <■ 'en by raps .with con- 
sidorablo difficulty, aiid’tlio fullr.ting facts were elicited : 
The woman's iiaino t.'as ICnjilu uiia Matilda Death. She 
had p.issed away at Aldershi t, on November 2lst, 1874, 
aged twoiity-lwo years, having been the wife of a veter- 
inary surgeon. ilor cl- hi, named Kllon, had died on 
November 4(li, aged twenty months. On returning 
home, the medium was told that the Ldiild's full name 
was Edith Ellen, that she had been hurt accidentally, 
and bad died in groat pain, aged fifteen months. The 
mother died su^ldonly, ho was told, at the South Camp, 
Aldershot, and her hn.sband was in the Army Service 
Corps. _ 

‘‘It appeared tJiat the spirits copld not rest until the 

11 
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mistake as to the child’s age had been corrected. I need 
hardly say that no'^member of the circle had ever heard 
of Enphemia Death, and as I was unable to find ~.ny 
notice of these circumstances in the London newspapers, I 
wrote to the publisher of Sheldralce'n Aldershot Gazette, and 
obtained from him the numbers c^f t he Gazette for Novem- 
ber, from whu'h I take the following extracts, the first 
appearing on Saturday, November Vth, and the two others 
on November elSth 


“ ‘ DEATHS. r 

“ ‘ On tliB 4tli inst , at the South Camp, Ahlershot, Edith Ellen, 
a^ed liftceii montlw, oldest and doarly-lovod daughter of William 
and Euphoinia Death, Army Service Corps, from oonjrostioii of the 
brain, the result of scahlinfj, caused hv accidciitaUv falliiifr into a 
batli, in which lioilina: water liad been placed previous to tho cold 
water, jiroparatory to bathins;. 

“‘Oil tho '21st inst, at tho South Camp, Aldershot, Enphemia, 
wife of Votermary Siirpjoon Death, A S.C , aijcd twenty-two ycai,.. 

‘“ARMY SERVICE CORPS. 

‘•‘TIio funoral of .Mrs Death, wife of Veterinary Surffpon A. Death, 
.Vrmv Sorvicp Corps, took place cii Thursday, at throe o’clock The 
funoral was very larirelv arteiidod, a Krcar, number of tho oflicers of 
tho Control Department hoiiiy present, as well as a detachment of 
that corps. Tho burial sorvii-e was iierfonned at tho lion Cliurcli 
and tho cemetery by the Rev'.) C. Kdfiichill.’ 

“ I will only add that wo were at the time of this 
seance occupying ourselves witli the identity of the 
spirits claimibg to communicate with us, and that the 
case tv Inch I have desci^ied was only one of a long series 
ill whicli the most precise (details were given with perfect 
accuracy,” 

I come to another strange eveni , detailed in a letter 
from Mr. Stain! on Moses; — 

“CiuFTON, .Tainmrij i)tli, l<S7d. 

“I have not had a moment to my.self since I came here, 
liaving been besieged by ardent Spiritualists hour after 
hour. We have held some very .successful seances indeed. 
One in conjunction with Mr. It , a local medium, through 
whom the Clifton photographs were obtained, was very 
striking. Tw'O local men rbanifestod through Mr. It., and 
Imperator gave an addre.ss; which all de,scribe as being 
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the most beautiful’one they ever heard. He also wrote a 
prayer, which I can answer for as bfn«*g one of the most 
be».ntifiil I have ever seen. He spoke for more than half 
an hour on the spirit photographs, tho soul-substanoe, and 
spirit progress, the latter being the subject on which he 
waxed so eloquent. XJnfbrtunately I have no record ; 
only tho prayer was written down. Tho .spirits all bowed 
'io Imporator, just as riiave seen them before. Mr. C. — 
a groat pliilautliropisl., of Bristol, who cIk- 1 last month — 
came and .spoke^so that all knew him. He invoke 1 Im- 
jierator, anrl gave us a lew words in his own voice. He 
was a Quaker. Then tho Itev. Mr. D., a Presbyterian 
minister, came. And then a spirit controlled the medium 
to rise and pray over me, and then to kneel down by my 
side and .sob, as in gratitude ; tlien to go through a vivid 
portraiture of a dcatli-bod scmio at my feet. I did not 
'. ;:!Ogiiiso tile spirit, but it seemed to have been some one 
whoso death-bed I had watched, and to whom I was tlio 
instruimml o£ good. 'I'lie spirit had refurnerl to thank 
me. It, was a most striking scone. They all said they 
had never seen such a seance, or lieard such words, even 
from Hornets best .sc'ances. He is ver}^ well known here, 
having stayed once more than six weeks with Jifr. Beattie. 
By the hyt', ndieii I got into my carnage at Paddington, 
1 found Home .sitting ni a corner of it. We travelleil 
down togetlier. He went on to Plymouth. I had much 
couviu’sation with him, and am _c()ntirmrd in my first 
estimate of his cliaractei." 

This seems at ^.'rst sigh; very matter-of-fact, two 
mediums nn'eting. But i * a fi'w days, Mr. Stainton 
Moses learnt that at t lie date of liis joiiniey Home was m 
Raissia. It was a phan* in Home that he had talked to. 
He gnt into his carriage and stepped across a stranger 
concealed behind a newspaper. Ho himself read I'or half 
an hour, and then, looking up, recognised Home. Some 
will hold that this was a case of mistaken identity, but 
Mr. Stainton Mosi's was, io the last, of opinion that it was 
the spirit-body of Home. He had a long conversation to 
judge by. And Imperator, i,t a snbso(]neut seance, told 
him that it wa* really Homo. The}' parted at Clifton. 
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We are dealing eliiefly wilh the sj»iritnal life of Mr. 
Stainton Moses. I-' point of fact, liis outside life was 
uneventful. He worked very, very hard at his schr?oi. 
flo wrote for many papers, chiefly occult — the Medimn, 
Human Xafiire, the SpirifuaU.'.t, the I’aychological Itcriew, 
and, lastly, Lights which he by-aiul-hy edited. His 
de plume vas“]\r.A., Oxon ’’ Ho was oifered the joint 
editorship of a leading weekly- a kicraiive jiost — Lut he*" 
preferred doing giatuitous work, to push ideas that he 
believed to be far inoi'o important. In point of. fact, he 
worked himself to death, breasting steailily the stream, 
instead of going with it. Also, be got up mori' than one 
Psj'chic Society, the Association of Spiritualists, the Lon- 
don Spiritualist Alliance ; and ho was iiistriinieiital in 
getting up the Psychical Re.search Society. But he, left 
this when he found, as he believed, that they were deter- 
mined not to eiiiorgo fioni juire lualenali.sin. AftirwariL, 
on one occasion, he came to an amusing collision with 
them. 

They had taken U|) the, subji'ct of bogr.iphy, anil 
many long “[lapeis"’ ajipeafed in their “ Piocecdiiigs,” 
showing how thns, especially in the case of a medium 
named Eglimon, was simple conjuiing. For psyclio- 
graphy, t he merhuiii, with' his four lingers, holds a slato 
against tin' under side of a table, his thumb alone being 
vi.sible above. A crumb of slate, pencil is jilaced between 
the top suiface, of the slate and tlu' bottom surfaci' of the 
table, and ipiestions iifljiiiiW ii to the medium are then 
answered on the top siiifa<y,', liis flngeis touching only the 
bottom .sill face of tlie sla»". Tbo dt^sycliical Researcli 
Society attributed tins niiraele to — 

1. The “ mal-observatimi of the spectator. 

2. The fraud of the incdiiiin, A'iho furtively always con- 
trives to read the question, in spite of all precautions, and 
then dexterously sliifts slates for the answer. At a pinch, 
he IS so skilful that he can wiitc lofig mcssagi s on the 
pide of the slate that lii.s fingers do not appaiently touch. 

Kow Jfr. Stainton Moses, to test this “ mal-observa- 
tion ” theory, went olF to IVfr. Eglinton, wifJi two friends 
specially selected for tbeir s^irevi drirss. His report, with 
con merits, is jublishcd in tEe I’roceedhigs,, vol. iv. p. 340. 
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Two slates were carried to the scari^, one marked witli 
f. rongli blue cross on one side and a blue circle on the 
otner, the second slate being similarly marked in green. 
'J’he Psychical liescarch critics hold that these marks 
'‘might have been ii'nitated on other slates,” but this 
would imply cousideraSjle drawing anrl colouriiig skill on 
,1he part of the inodium, a box of colours ready at hand, 
and very much “ laal-olwervahoii ” on tlie part of the 
three witnesses, who sat by him, watching liim all the 
time, • 

Dr. Johnson, one gentleman, wrote ; “ What is the sum 
of 50 X GO?” 

“Wo all turned away from the table,” saj's Mr, Siaiuton 
]\Ioses, “It IS certain that none of us could see or know 
what wa.s eviitten ” 

“No leason is given for certainty that Mr. Eghnton 
could not .see,” says the Psychical Research critic; but 
.sundy the word “us " iiicliidos Mr. Eglinlon. 

Tile slate ^',is then lield under the tabh in the way I 
have described. Dr. Johi*son and Dr. Stanhope* S[)eer 
tarefnlly watched dm latter, “ w irhout any lack of con- 
tinuoii.s observation,’ .sais.AIr Staiiii on Jlesc's, “ as I can 
testily assuredly.” < 

“If ‘ kt.A , O.xon,’ can assuredly testify to the con- 
tinuous ohsorvatioii of Ih. Siieer,’’ says tlie critic, “ho 
must have Iiecn coni muously observing linn, in vluch 
e.iso he cannot al.so have been etfieiently ob.'-erving Mr. 
Eglinton.” 

But liere, I think, ’tne P.-'y Ideal Research critic is a 
little too asliite 1 or liiin sit at bieakfasl to-inovrow with 
tlinm others, at a .small table, and he will find that bis 
eyesight can take in all three. 

By-and-by a correct 1 uswer came on the slate, on the 
side held again.st the iK-ttom side of the table. 

A second exjieiijnent was made. Mr. Eglinton lias 
two .slates woihuig on a liiiigo. These slates can be 
locked up. A blank clieiiue, folded in four, was selected 
at random fi»m several otlicr.s b^*- Dr. Joliirsoii. The^’' 
were in the jiocket-book ci IMr. Stainton Moses, but 
neither be nor any one present knew the number of any 
one of them. * Mr. Moses carefully placed the folded 
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cheque in the slates. Dr. Johnson* locked the slates. 
“At once” the soinlJ of writing came. On examination, 
the number of the cheque was correctly given. 

“ I think it probable,” says the ci-itic, “ that a lapse of 
memory — a complete omission — lus occurred in respect 
to this experiment, and tliat though the fact has been 
forgotten, the locked slate was h<>ld under the table for 
short time, directly after the chec'jno was enclo.scd. It 
was then, I suspect, tliat Ifr. Eglinton read the cheque.” 

To avoid one miiacle we sometimes fs II into 'another. 
Three gentlemen csjiecially wideawake — I knew tliem 
all — had come to nairouly watch ]\[r. Eglinton. Could 
they have been weak enough to let him do all this? 
They say jiositively that the locked slate was “ all the 
time in full vu'w.” 

In point of fact, as W'' have already .seen, Mr. Hlainton 
Moses and his fiiends hatl had stiange experiences V./ 
psychograpliy through his own im'diiimship. I will 
give, from the journals of Mis. fStanhope Speer, the most 
wonderful of all ; — 

“ March 2‘2n(l This evening Mr. P. and Jlr. II. joined 
( ur circle. Itaps came quickly on Mr. S. M.’s (hair, and 
tli(' tabk'. G. nianifesled .musically ; ILhashcd Ins light; 
and the voice again attempted to speak. Thcie was much 
cool scented air wafted over the. ciicle Mhi lieard a 
jieculiar noise hetween Dr. S. and Mr S. M. It sounded 
like a man whh a wqodeii leg .stiiking the floor. We 
impiiu'd who it was, aiiTl through rajis we were told tliat 
it was t lie Baron Giildenst 1 bbe. Tlif' messages given wt're 
‘ Je vous salue ’ and ‘ hlos amis ('r.uont.’ Mhi were 
then informed that he had heyn with the, ciicle for some 
time, and Avas much inleicstcd in it. 'Idio medium be- 
(ame greatly convulsed, and heaMie, table with liis hand. 
When a bglit was .stiuck, wc found a iiK s.Mige and prayer 
written too small fur natural sight to^reail. It was lead 
W'ith great difficulty by the help of a strong magnifying 
glass. No one could liave written it in the light, much 
less in a darkened room. The nie.s.sage givgn was ; — 

“‘Doctor salutes jou, good friends. It is long since 
wo liave Ijeen able to comiiiijnicate with you. We have 
been absent from you fo?; a while, being engaged, in woik 
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• which is pressing, ‘But we endeavour to provide that our 
absence should not be injurious. Weitave helpers many, 
wh*o do not suffer you to be without protection and guid- 
ance. It is now more than ever necessary that both you 
and we be wary, for the Adversaries beset us round on 
every side, and imperj our mission and mar our work, 
^ou have been warned of this, how that the undeveloped 
will be able to retard our mission and mar the good 
work. Be wary and pray ever with zeal nil earnestness, 
lest you be hurl, by the machinatioii.s of the foe. 

Oh, Thou Supreme All-Wise God, Creator, Preserver, 
Benefactor, Prieinl of all Thy children ! Thou Adorable 
and Beneficent Source of all good ! Thou Great, Glorious 
and Sublime Embodiment of Essential Love! 

“ ‘ Thou Whose Fatherly care is over all Thy creatures, 
who sufferesl not the sparrow to fall unheeded ! 

' “ Look, 0 Father, with pitying eye on Thy children in 
their strait ! 

“‘Great God, enable us and them. Strengtlam the 
feeble, confirm the wavern^g, and clicer the sorrowing 
souls ! 

“ ‘ Thou kiiowest, Vather, the needs of all Thy children. 
Thou canst sec the hidden thoi^hts. Thou takest count 
of all their strivings. ]\Iighty tfod, strengthen our work 
amongst men, that the Adviu'sancs may no more pre- 
vail ! 

“‘Spirit of Love, shed abroad chanty • and good-will 
amongst mankind ! 

“ ‘ Spirit of Wisdoi*, pour h, lii Thy Godlik’e gifts upon 
this earth ! 

“ ‘ Spirit of Knowledge, he amongst them, a Guide and 
Teacher of Ti iith ! 

‘ Spirit of Power, b here, a mighty aid in time of 
trial I 

“ ‘ Spirit of Purity and Holiness, Iceop Thy children 
pure and free from taint of conscious sui. May they 
realize their blessings, their helps, their dilHcuIties and 
dangers ; and tlo Thou, Great Father, keep us and them. 

“ ‘ May they bo enabled now and always to strive on in 
faith and hope aud love, lool'ng for futuie progress in the 
knowleilge of Truth. “‘Doctok,’ 
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“ ‘ The days come when t,he Adversfiries sliall be abroad 
among the Childrr^ja of the Light. Heed ye, and be wary, * 
and prayerful and 'watchful. Keep yourselves sepajidte 
from the snares of the Adversaries. 

“ ‘ The Warning of Phudens, Doct., Slinister,’ 

“This is the most wonderful piece of direct spirit- writing 
that was ever given to us, or that ?ve had ever seen.” • 

Another que,stion exercised Mr. Stainton Moses. About 
the year 1850, the doctrines of pre-existence anej, “ Re-in- 
carnation ” were rather popular in France. M. Pezzani, 
in his work, 'Ilie riurahtij of E.vi.stences, gives a list of 
the works that had appeared on the subject, before it was 
taken uj) by the “ Spirilists.” 

A little before this time, a gontleman named Roustan, 
experimented with a niesincric sensitive, \sho had been 
frequentl}’ treated previously for a comjihunt that h<g(l 
confined her to her bed fur twenty-seven months. Her 
professional name was Madame Jajihet. Mons. Ronstaii 
was very wtirm on tlie doctrine of Rc-incaniation. Soon 
Madame Japhet, in her lucid*'state, confirmed him in this 
thcoiy. She was assisted bj'St. TheVesaaiid other s])irits. 

Soon a civelo was formed to study this interesting topic. 
M. Victorieii Sardun vat one of the investigators. M. 
Allan Kardec, then knonn as Hippolyte Leon Henizard 
Rivai], was anotlier. This geiitleman bcearnc possessed 
of a mass of , in which the comiminicatioiis ot Madame 
Japhet were recorded. 'Lie worked them up into a volunie, 
entitled Le J.hre den E.^yrif.n, biit^ studiou.sly kept the 
name of ifadame .Tnplict, cut of it. ^o impiirers it was 
given out that .she was dead. Ills woi'k was published iii 
1856. * 

In l87o. a Eu.'sian gentleman, ^lained Aksakof, came to 
Paris. He was much nileicstcd in P.syehic studies. To 
his astoiinshriient he discovered (liat hladanic Japhet was 
not dead. 8oon he was inlioduced to 'her, and learned the 
genesis of Le JJtrc den Enpritn fiom her own lips, M. 
Allan Kardec had never even sent her a copy of it. More 
than that, he had refused to give up hei* MSS. “Let 
her go to law with me,” Ip said. Mons. Aksakof lias 
recorded all this in the London t^ijirihialist^ of 1875 ; and 
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also that the meimeric influence of M. Eoustan over 
Madame Japhet repiained so strong, /.hat after all these 
years she could still throw herself into the lucid state by 
the aid of objects that he formerly had magnetised. 

What is Allan Kardec’s theory ? 

God, to spiritualise tlie individual, sends him into the 
earth life time after time. At death he is errant, a 
tt'anderer. He reflects on his past life, and repents bitterly. 
Then “Providence” {ilii’est ce que le /Sp/yitimne ? p. 7b) 
settles that his ^ime ha.s conic for another rebirth. The 
individual is allowed to choose what he will be. Then 
he once more enters a mother’s womb, and oblivion of 
the past comes over him. This process is icpcated until 
he becomes a pur esprit, a jiermanent errant, wandering 
about in vaguo spirit spheres. The blots of this system 
are on the surface, and they become more plain when we 
s"-' it in action. In Le Ca'I et VEnfer of Allan Kardec, a 
spirit communicates, one Joseph Maitre (p. 4!12), wlio went 
blind at thirty years of ago, blasjilimned God, mid com- 
mitted suicide. Ill the nex^ world all was darkness, but 
ho knew that his eflbitlo plunge, into notlnngiiess had 
failed. A certain tunc elapsed, and his agony and re- 
morse were imboiinded. Then bnght sj.nrits came to 
him, and he saw tlie celestial reveulings (/es celestes 
claries.) 

Now it is plain from tins narrative, that all the spiritual- 
ising influences of Joseph Maitre came to him duiiiig Ids 
sojourn in tlie spirit world. On citrtli he was “ acanatre 
oxigeant, iiisupiiortabi',” m(lul,,ing in “ des exees de tons 
genres.” lie. was gmlly of blasphemy and suicide. And 
yet in a fc'W months tho ohf Adam had departed and he 
was regenerated. 

Now tlie quest ion at <■ a'o suggest.s itsidf, why should 
jioor Joseph ]\Iaitre, alter having reached these pure 
altitudes, be plunged once again into Pans life and its 
“exees de tons geiiVes ” V Having interior knowledge 
greater than Hoehme, and a mind more exalted than 
General Gordon, why should all this bo swejit aw.qv 'i 

“ Oh ! ” it x/ill be answered, “ the new Joseph Maitre 
Avill be quite different from tlte old one. He is now senu- 
angelie. No eapes de tons genres in his Paris life now ! ” 
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This brings theory a little into the' domain of experi- , 
euce. The ParisPaii contemporaries of Joseph Maitxe 
were, as a body, no worse — in fact, rather better — tflan 
him. They, too, must have gone through the same puri- 
fying processes in the spirit world. They, too, have all 
come back to Paris. Do we see the complete elimination 
of the exci-.a tie tons genres in these senii-angelie citizens ?, 

Another point : guided by modern science, we guess 
the existence C£ God from His largo laws ; but “ special 
Providences,” as they used to be callech are di.5crofhted. 
But in M. Allan Kardec’s scheme this “ Providence ” is 
constantly appearing and settling the many re-births of 
each of us. Ho no longer rules by large oternal laws. 

Another point is, that man may choose what he will be 
in his next e.irth life. Of course lunety-niiie spirits in a 
hundred would say, “ Li't mo bo the Czar of Russia, or 
Jay Gould.” Her*', again, we have I he test of experieiiGe. 
“Spirits never deteriorate,’’ says Allan Kardec. This is 
also against human experience. 

Certain of the “ perfected spirits” someiimes incarnato 
as Messiahs. Why this, if (‘arth hie, is the grt'at spiritual 
teacher ''' 

Mr. Stainlon Lfoses dVom the lirst opposed these 
theories. He said. Why should a man try earth life a 
second time when his ilrst visit had proved a failure y 
He said, too, that a inestneric sensitive was not, to bo 
relied on. Tile operatpr only got back liis own ideas. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

VADK ItETltO SAT AN A! '' 

I N Mr. Stead’s intt'restiii" New Year’s number, entitled 
Move Olio.st movies, we read — • 

“Tub Seamv Side of Si’iimtu vlism 

“ There is little dilTerence of opinion, even among the 
better class of the spmtuali.sls themselves, as to the moral 
and* physical degradation which overtakes most pro- 
fessional mediums. A system cannot be defended which 
wreck.s the nmral and physie.d hc-alth of its votaries. 
The phenomena of trance winch are to be witnessed at 
the scbince when 11^0 medium professes to be taken 
possession of by any intelligence are not such as to 
commend them to any prudentjinan or woman who has 
any rc.spect for las individuality. When in the trance, 
as it is technically called, women who cannot bear the 
smell of tobacco will smoke a pipe as eagerly as an 
inveteiato smoker, and teetotalers ^will dri'iik whisky as 
eagerly as if they wen* habitual drunkards. In_ automatic 
writing, which is one c*i’ the sin plest forms of spiritualist 
manifestations, it is ii record that young girls of unim- 
jieachablo chaiacter have been made the agent for 
ju'oducing writing and drawing pictures the very nature 
of which they w'cre fortunately unable to understand. 
There is no necessity for going further into this subject 
bc'yond a geneial statement that at some seances, wdiether 
through the inlliieuce of self-hypnotism, or through the 
presence of invisible agencies, sitters have had experi- 
ences which ijiay be purely subjective, and have no 
objective reality, but are ii^t the less degrading and 
abominable. To expose yourself to all the chances of 
such things may be justihablh if put of the midst of all 
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these temptations and suggestions to mental and inora* 
disease you have'ta tolerable certainty of being abl^ to 
gain any counterbalancing advantage. But, so far as I 
can see, the chances for the ordinary man or woman are 
too slender. This tree of the kncwleilge of good and evil 
seems to bear so much more evil than good, that Eve had 
better stay her hand.” „ 

Now all this is in the highest uegree important. Does 
Mr. Staiutoii Moses confirm Mr. Stead 'i 

In answer to this I must announce tj'al over' and over 
again he has told me that his mediumsliip passed through 
one very grave crisis indei'd. Evil spirits as.sailed him. 
Ills days were perturbation and las nights were tei-ror. 
Ho saw those spirits. He heard their voices. Eveiy 
sense was assailed. The foulest stenclii's spread through 
his bedroom. He tried thi' Indian Yoga, so far as to give 
up lleshinoat and wine. This only made matters w<51’se. 

Now all this is very grave. Jlr. Staiiifon Moses, in 
point of fact, had reached that dread -portal that all 
mystics, all scdiools of magic, all religions, speak of under 
many symbols. Mdiat are the gi'iniiiiig demons, the 
gurgojdes at tlie Western gate oi a Gothic Oathediaiy 
What are the strange monsters at ttii' gate of a Buddhist 
temple? In the middle tiges w hy did the students read 
the mass book backwards and iiurlesqiie the Cliristian 
rites? What is the meaning of I lu' darkness and too 
real biting and fighting just before the, Pontiff at Jeru- 
salem goes into the Holy Sopuiclire, and brings out. the 
miraculous fire''' All t liE^c tlnng.'i l\pificd tlii' demoniac 
hauiitmgs of Christ, of Jfuddlia, ot>St. Anthony, of St. 
Jerome, of Madame Guyon,^tf Luther. Even the rough 
fooling of some lodges befdm tlie mason reaches the 
lioyal Arch had once a similar meaning. 

To an earnest clergyman all this created terrible 
doubts. Often and often Mr. Staintpn Moses tbouglit his 
‘■guides” devils from hell. 

Ever since the famous American “ rappings,” alarmed 
Orthodoxy has flooded the literature of the period witli 
its warnings. Piiests, clor,gymcn, laymen, have pointed 
out the manifest “Satanic agency” in the movement. 
Let us listen to Father Clarke, of the Order of Jesus, the 
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most able of tlieso eijiositors. His little work is entitled 
: its Chqrcicter and Results^'’ 
therefore arrive on the ground of the doctrines 
taught by Ihe spiiats at I he same conclusion at which we 
have already arrived above, that the spirits who aie 
present at Spiritualist io ^I'aiices and hold intercourse with 
naediums, by whatever means it be, are sim])ly flevils from 
hSil, pretending to be the spn its of the dead, and using 
their preternatural knowledge and powiT- to deceivi' 
men , ^ 

“ The writer quotes T)eut. xvni. 0-12, where the Jews 
are warned against certain abominations practised by the 
nations of Palestine. Among other abominations that of 
‘ seeking the truth from the dead ’ is mimtioiied — tliat is, 
of practising the art of necromancy, which, says Father 
Clarke, is the ‘essential feature of Sjhntualism ’ ; — 

“♦slow, if these praotic es wen* specially forbidden to the 
Jews as being Cod's cliosen people, if they were merely 
unlawful by reason of 7 tiviin' or ecclesiastical enaetinent, 
they would not bo brought foywai’d as the reason why the 
h('athon nations wore dispossessed. Goil would not have 
punished llie heat heiJ for any exciqit oiimes against the 
natural law. To seek the truth from the dead is ac'cord- 
iugly an olfeiioe against right leason, and cannot be 
excused even in a Pagan iiaiion. 

“The spirits who ajipe.n’ to thosc> on earth, when 
invoked by them, are not what they profess ‘0 be, nor the 
sjiirits of departed fi'iends, but the uhmslers of Satan who 
assume, the character - md evm the apjiearauce of the 
dec('ase(l, and uianif';sh srerets known only to tboin, in 
order to deceive the living and bring them into their 
power. All commerce' Avitl^ thorn is therefore a direct 
dealing with Satan and th- ilevils who si*rve him.” 

But this raises rather a largi’ question. We have seen 
from Renan that the first Cliristian Church, the Church 
of Jerusalem, was a little society of ilhiininati. All were, 
like Madame Gnyon and the Pert' la Combe, ])syebies. 
“Desire spiritual gifts,” say’s St. Paul, “that ye may’ 
prophesy.” Anti in the previops chapter (1 Cor. xiii.) we 
can see what ho moans by spiiitual gifts. These are the 
word of SopJiia i^nd the word cf gnosis^ tAvo Ai ords always 
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used to denote what Madame Guyon calls “ interior 
knowledge.” 't , 

Another spiritual gift is the “ gift of healing,” thai, is 
mesmeric healing power similar to that of the Pere la 
Combo and the Cure d’Ars. G-wng through St. Paul’s 
catalogue we find “ prophec 3 '^,”^thft pow('-r of “working 
miracles,” the power of speaking in iinknowii “ tongues.” 
Last of all comes that psychic state possessi.'d so eminently 
by Swedenbong, in winch the denizens of the spirit world 
become manifest. St. Paul calls it tlje “discerning of 
spirits” (1 Cor. xii. 10). St. Mark confirms St. Paul. 

“ And these signs shall follow them that believe : In 
my name shall tlu'y cast out devils. They shall speak 
with new tongiK's. They shall take up scipents; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them. 
They shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover ” 
(Mark xvi. 17, IH). j. 

Thus the “ Catholic” Clmndi, when it tame fresh from 
Christ, far from forbidding these practices wdiicli Father 
Clarke considers “demoniac,’’ hold no one to bo a Christian 
who did not practise them. Tlie lay element of the 
church, the “ Catachumoni,” as distinguislu'd from the 
Mystagogues, came in mmdr later. And our study of the 
life of Madame Guyon carries us a stop further. 

Plainly the Catholic Chundi is in e.sscnco an apparatus 
of magic. No one can go straight to lii'avmi but monks 
or nuns wdiO' have exhiliitod miraculous gifts 111 their 
earth life. All are enjoined to practise “Contemplation,” 
which I have showui is magical training. The “ Sjnritual 
exercises ” of Loyola are userl by ha'if Christendom to this 
very day. And laymen are inado stid to go through the 
farce of a week’s practice o^^ Jiem in Lent, as in the days 
of Louis XIV. laymen, say IMirKs. Jcairdaiii and Maflamo 
Jourdain, and that lady’s sparkling tcmjitor the Marquis, 
w'cre made to go through a similar coraody. The old 
“mysteries” were .schools of magic; and Jlishop War- 
burton, in his Dirine. Ij^rjation of d/o.sw, has sliown that 
with the Christian Fathers the Christian mysteries were 
called “Orgies,” “teletas^” “ epopteras,’^ just like the 
pagan ones. The priest w'lis “ Mystes ” “ liierotelestes,” 
“ Mystagogon.” - 
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And is it not a little quaint that with Jesus and Mary 
■"as the centres of Catholic worship, Farther Clarke is so 
shocked at the “ abominations ” of “ s?;eking truth from 
the dead ”? Also, if he has never heard of the saints being 
actually worshipped by Catholics, he has plainly never 
travelled in Italy or f^iain. Another question : What 
about Black Magic? The “Spiritual exercises” of 
Loyola, by inciting the pupil to try to picture “ with the 
five senses of the imagination” Hell and Satan, go very 
near materialising or raising the devil. Certainly the 
official Church A>i atheina, given by Mr. Shandy, is not to 
bo distinguished from the JJharna of Indian witches. 

“May all the angels, archangels, and 2 )rin( ipalities and 
powers curse him. May all the saints who from the 
beginning of the world to everlasting ages arc found to 
be beloved of God damn him. May he be cursed in living 
and dying. May lie be cur.sed in eating and drinking, in 
being hungry and thirsty, in slumbering, in waking, in 
walking and staiirling, etc. May he bo cursed in the hair 
of his head, in ids brains, in his temple.s, his foudiead, in 
his ears, in his jaw bones, in his fore t(‘oth and grinders.” 

And Father Clarkd must remember that the Father 
Clarkes of the day have not bom alway.s very certain of 
tlic origin of even Catholic mnacles. St. Theresa has 
been canonised, but wo see from her life that such ex- 
jierionces as she had, raptures in jiraj’er, levitation, and 
the opening of her inteiior simses to sights and sounds 
only accessible to them, were not in lier day understood. 
“It once hajipened that many people met together in 
whom I placed gnv. . eonlidenco. They consulted with 
one another aboiU' unding a remedy ha- my sonl, for they 
loved mo much and feared might be deceived. I think 
there were live or six, all . thein great servants of God. 
But my confessor told mo cli.j' were all firml}' convinced 
that my prayer came from th- devil, and they advised 
mo not to coinmniiicate .so often ” (ji. 215). “ People wm-e 
so certain that I was under the influence of the devil 
that they wished mo to be exorcised ” (ji. 25.3). “ As my 

visions b^gan to incrca.se, one of those who useil to liear 
my confessions when my oroiuary confessor was not in 
the way told me that 1 was evidently deluded by tlie 
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(levil. He commanded me, since tl'lere was no better, 
means, always to be crossing and blessing myself w^n 
I saw any vision, and to nse some sign of scorn, bccanse 
it was certainly the. devil. 

“ This command was very painful to me, as I could not 
help believing that my prayer came from God. It was a 
terrible thing to me to use any act of scorn, neither 
could I desire that these things shtmld bo taken from me ; 
still I did all that was commanded me ” (p. 2B15). “ "When 
he sjioke in this manner to me great \vas my'affliction, 
and many the tears I shed, through the’ fear that I had, 
for I certainly desin'd to servo and please God, and I 
cnnld not persuade myself that this came from the 
devil " ([). I'd? ). 

At last her own convictions ovm-powered those of her 
devout advisors, and she wrote: “As for believing that 
the^e favours come fioni the devil, it is not in my pot/or 
to force myself into such an opinion.” Though with her 
usual sagacity she observes, “ However, the devil knows 
how to play many tricks, a’- 1 iherefore, in this matter 
nothing is so cm tain but that something may still be 
feared from him.” 

But Hr, Staiiiton Moses w'as a Piotestant, a clergyman 
of the Church of England ; and the Protestant mode of 
viewing spiritual intercourse differs in some jionits from 
the Homan Catholic. The lb 'formation, as hlacunlny 
announces, was the revolt of the layman against the 
monk; therefore at once all convents, monasteric's, monks, 
nuns, were swept away. The la yman’s ndigion alone 
survived, the religion of the old Cat.fjchumen. The in- 
terior knowledge, the “Gnosis,” witli him was to bo 
derived alone from the penV-il of a book, or rather a 
number of conflicting books, aitd an article in the new 
“Encyclopedia Britaiinica” isuh voce. Gnosis) cpiaintly 
recommends the same, method of attaining it. It was 
held that “miracles” had been permitted up to the date' 
of the death of the last apostle, and that then they 
ceased. Their object was to “prove” that the Old and 
the New Testaments were both written by “the finger 
of the Almighty.” Side by side with the Jewish miracles 
it is admitted that pagan miracles are everywhere to be 
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found, but fivery mlirvol not performed by a Jew was due 
“to'' the devil. ^ * 

'Slut here a difficulty arises. Many of the most con- 
spicuous “ Prophets ” of the chosen race were prophets, 
I not because they were Jjorn Jews, but because they had 
been educated in bvontile schools of .supi'niaturali.sm. 
Abraham is an ex '.mpTe. Joseph was head soothsayer 
to the King of Egypi, and divined with an Egyptian 
divining cup of the pattern we now see^ in museums. 
Moses wa.s an E^yxitiaii initiate; and to bo able to marry 
the daughter of a priest of Midian, lie must, it is urged, 
have been admitted into the Phoenician liierarchy like- 
wise. Palaaui was a Gentile, a jiroxihet of the Midianites, 
and yet it is recorded tiiat “God” .spake through him 
(Num. xxii. 8). The witcli of Eiidor was also a Gentile 
jirophetess wloose life was threatened by the Ji^vs, and 
yet^the Prophet Sammd made use of her to come back 
to earth. fJauiel was liab Mag, the actual hearl of the 
Babylonian Slagi. 

Tins brings us once more to tlie bad spirits that annoy 
all who try to emerge from the state “ tliat is spiritually 
called Sodom and Eg^pt.” 

“Avoid the gnniiiiig Gurgoyles altogether!” Thus 
counsel our bishops. * 

That IS all veiy well. There was an old lady who 
said, “I will lia\e nothing to do with these now-tangled 
germs.” But the ijuestioii of course is, 'IVill the new- 
tangled germs have nothing to do vfitli us? 

A wise physician 4'fuses to prescribe nnril he has 
probed the malady. ‘To expm'imenta] occultism we owe 
a debt of gialitudef It lias probeel the iinilad}'. 

Instead of lililtoii’s Sata^ and a well-drilled army' of 
spirits, wise, unsehlsli, almost omnipotent, it. lia.s disclosed 
a disorderly mob, the dead of yesterday', seltisli, biutal, 
besotted — in fact, nnchaug.id. Tliese de.sire to live over 
^gain their gross li-fes, to frequent the old lumiits of 
iniquity', and it is to please themselves, anti not to damn 
our souls, tluit they befoul our minds. The “ great law 
of Association," as “Imperator ” puts it, holds good 111 all 
worlds. Bead misers prdnpt living misers. Dead cour- 
tiers prompt living courtiers. . Dead beauties still di'oam 

• I 
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of conquests and jewels. Dead pretdos still dream of 
partisan watch cries. We are “semi-corpses ” as Boehrae" 
has told us, “ Porkers of Satanas ” ; and the advice gi’^in 
to us to remain “ semi-cor[)Sos ” is scarcely sound, even if 
it comes from an archbishop. 

“But we avoid the disorderly^ spirits that vexed Mr. 
Stainton Mosi^s.” 

Tliat IS true. It is when t!io,“ Porkers of Satanas” 
try to leave tlieir garbage that they got the prods and 
the cudgelling.' At least, that is what Boehmo tells us. 



C|IAPTEE, IX. 

M 1 DA MR HR. 1 r. 1 TSK K 

A t sorao leiiftLh must now c]igr<‘ss to talk <jf a very 
ce](ilii'at (‘d lady. 

In JiS7t), Jladame, Jllavatsky founded (he d’Jieosophical 
Society, and Jlr. Stainton Moses was an oiieiual member 
of it. This will ajipear strange, hecanse in a letter to the 
Pail Mall (hizctte of Apnl 'ititli, ISS t. tlio Itiissiau lady 
ai inouueed that tho mam object of the Society nas to 
put down Spiiatiialisiii. 

Mademoiiidlo Ilahii was born iii the Soutli of Russia 
in tho year IS.'U. At i\. age of se\'eiitceii she marruM 
Gron. Rlavatsky, whom she promptly left. In tho month 
of Septmnber, bS.'iti, it is alleged that she went to Tibet, 
and romamed there about six months Tinu'e she learned 
the secrets of Eastmui occultism from one Ivoot Hoomi 
Lai Singh, the ov^-rsetting of Spiritualism being, as I have 
said, one, of his objects in teacdiing her. 

How, then, did iffr. Stainton IMuse ■ become a member of 
the Theosophieal Society? For ‘.ne simple reason that 
it was annouiieed to b ■, a spiritualistic Soeiely. The first 
paper read before i^ went tc show that in Ancient Egypt 
communion with the dead as ‘‘rediieed to a positive 
science.” Tin’s paper was, earl fiy a Mr. Felt “ in the par- 
lours of Madame Blavaisky.” Colonel Olcott, in the 
Ikmner of Light, announced that “Oeeultisni does not rob 
S[)iritualism of c/ue of its i-omforting features.” ]\[oreover, 
• Madame Blavatsky liad ligured as a professional medium 
in Cairo, and ajiparently also in Russia. In Ameiica also 
she was prominent at .seanci's, and announced that she 
liad detected lier d<'ad fa.l heivat one. of thimi, and that ho 
had brought from the TOinb tiie buckle of his medal of 
Jiuiiour. Certajnly at this t.me tho daiigeis that result 
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to Spiritualists from “Shells” and “ Elemontaries ” did 
not seem to disturb her much. Mr. Staiiiton Moses ei^ 
rolled his name, and entered into a long correspondonde 
with the Russian lad}’'. 

Ldre all the old mysteries, Theosophy is the quest of 
“Perfection” Its main teachings may bo briefly sot, 
forth. It proclaims that at death the individual becomes 
practically two individuals; one df which takes off all 
the good qualities to the “rosy slumber” of Devachan or 
Paradise. The second, with all the bad qualities, ’remains 
on the earth piano for a time, attends seances, deceives 
Spiiitualists, and is by-and-by annihilated. The only 
communications that mortals can receive from the unseen 
worlds ar*e from these seini-tiencls. 

To this has been added the Indian doctrine of Karma. 
It is proclaimed that the good lialf of the individual 
must ri’main in Devaciniii for ItitX) years. It is tli^m 
reborn on earth; and Karma, or the causation of its 
previous acts, will force this process to bu ri'peated “at 
least 8(X) times.” Then Perttdnon will be gained, and 
with it annihilation. 

It will he seen at oiiee that we, have here two distinct 
schemes for gaining piufeiition. 

By the first, perfection, even witli a murderer liko Dr. 
Neill Cream, is obtainial at (he second of death — a per- 
fection greater than that of the angel Gabriel, for the 
smallest blemisii will be removed. By the, second, even 
St. Paul will lie years obtaining pcrj’eetion. 

Sceptical critics have tlionglil that they detected in 
this an attempt to mingle Easioru and ’^Vestern oeeiiltism. 
Some illogical person, I liey contend (whether tlie name 
be Blavatsky or Koot Hoom^ is of little moment), has 
given a not very well digeste'd version of the Indian 
Karina idea. The same person has eojiicd down almost 
vi'rbatiin the teachings of a Preiu |i Abbe, who wrote 
under t he pseivlonym of Elejihas Levi, This gent leman 
was a Kabbalist, and lie jirofessed to discover this 
doctrine of the division of the. individual pt death into 
a bad and a good half in / be ^Kabbalah, and also the 
doctrine that only the fiendish half can communicate 
with mortals. This is a quamt statement, as th', Kabba- 
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lah professes to derived from tlie ghosts of Abi'aliam, 
jVfoses, Jacob, etc, • 

III 1883, I suddenly came across iMi-. Stainloii Moses in 
Jormyn Ktrei'fc, close to 8fc. James’s C’liuich. 

“ Ilave you heard the newsy ” he said c.xcitedly. 

“No!” . 

“The Blavatsky bubble has burst.” 

“ Tidl me — tell mef’ 

“A Professor Jviddie lias written from New York to 
p )iutiiie;i out that one of the IcttfU’s purporting to 
have been written by Jvoot Hoomi from Tibet, is a long 
and almost verbatim phigiansm from a lecture of the 
Professor’s that was published lu an Ameriean nevN’spapor 
called the Bainier of LKjht'' 

This discovery created an immense excitement in 
occult circles. And ati explanatoiy letter fiom Tibet, 
’■i' anything, made nititleis worse. In it Knot Hoomi 
annouuct'd thtil he luid gone oil to Lake Pleasant in his 
astral or sp.'i-it body, an 1 tlu'ro liad heard Professor 
Kiddie’s inspirational ...! '.'ess. 

“For the hrst, time in my life I paid serious attention 
to the utterances of the pocuical media (Ameiican for 
mediums), of the so-called ‘ ii'spiiational ’ oratory of the 
English-Ainencaii h'crurer.s, its tpiality ami limitations. 
I was struck with all this brilliant, but empty verbiage, 
and recognised for the lirst time fully its materialism.” 

Poturii'ng to the llesli in Tib-'t, A\ith this “ nisptira- 
tional ” discourse jingling in his ear, the Mahatma pro- 
posed not to plagiarise from it, but to attack" it in a letter 
sent to Madame Blavatsky through the spiritual telegraph. 
“ Proofs,” it appears, are, struck off in this process, but 
the Mahatma being ti’ -d after a long ride, failed to 
correct tlicm on tins occasion. These “proofs’’ are all 
carefully kept; and a new version of the letter collected 
from the proc'fs was sent. 

But the terrible Professor Kiddle was again on the 
watch. In Lujht tSeptenibor 2Uth, 1884), lie pointed out 
that if tbe^ Mahatma went in his astral body to Lake 
Pleasant he eould scarpely ihave. heard the discourse, for 
it was delivered at Mdant Pleasant. 

Also, if the main object of his astral flight was to 
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witness a “ medhim ” discoursing undei' the oLsession of 
a. spirit, it is diffieif^t to understand his. satisfaction at his 
success, for the Prolessor is no “medium,” and he rea^i 
the lecture from a inanusi'ript. 

The result of all this was that* Tlfr. Staiiiton Moses 
left the Theosophical Society, witt Mr. Jfasse}^ and Mr. 
Percival. Dr. Anna Kingsford, the Pn'sident of the 
London Lodge, seceded likewise “with Mr. Maitland. 
These two had, already protested in a joint pamphlet 
against the blank atheism which they .believed to be 
preached. 

Bnt although Mr Stainton Moses retired, oddly enough 
he took the side of Madame. Blavatsky on the occasion 
of a much more important c.r/io-sc, when the Times pub- 
lished the letters of that lady to Madame Coulomb. His 
mind was singularly just, and lu' maintained to me 
that we had no right to give aii}^ credit to so tainted*:’ 
■witness But he said lie had novm’ for a moment be- 
lieved in the Mahatmas The statements of jradanie 
Blavatsky concerning them h.i'l 1 -iecn much too contra- 
dictory. She first announced that they resided in 
Malta. 

AV’hen the Coulomb letteps appeared, 'fheosophy seemed 
lost. In point of fact there was only one being in Europe 
that could restore it. 

Mf' Be-.ant [lOssessed a number of cpialities that 
Madame Blavatsky lacked. Instead of speaking broken 
English she was a master of good Sa.xon, and she Avas 
singularly elorpient both in attach and reply on the 
platform. Also, in an age of shams she A\as most truthful. 
And in one cruel moment, when the paths of strict 
honesty and of electroplated piiA^y rliverged, and she was 
calhal ujion to make her choice, with heu' little infant the 
mother went out into the cold night, not knowing when 
she could giA’c that infant another meal. Action produces 
reaction, and it seemed at one tinio tliat hfrs. Ifesant 
rather courted unpopular causes, having, pm'haps, nicely 
gauged the value of jmpiilar approbation. , She wrote 
Ramsgate pamphlets, Socialist t: pamphlets, and pamphk'ts 
on other topics less popular still. ’She fouml Theosophy 
in the middle of a shipwreck, 'and she, has saved it ; but 
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9 nly, I fear, Ly tli« time-honoured process of throwing the 
great propliet into.tlic sea. • 

Thus Madatne Iflavatsky proclaijtled tliat- God was 
“ unconscious ” {Emteric liuddhhm^ p, 17G). Mrs. Ifcsant’s 
God, thougli veded in Boelimc’s Utifjruiid, is in possession 
of his faculties. Maclaine Blavatsky announci'd that 
.private occultism was most dangerous on account of the 
■' Shells,” and that we«must take all our knowledge of the 
unseen world from tlie ilogmatic utterances of a mortal in 
Tibet. Mrs. Bjsant holds tliat to bridge, the two worlds 
is the main dutji of man. Madame Blavatsky proposed 
to spread Theosophy by magic ciijis and brooches. Mrs. 
Besant announces that no outside evidence can appeal to 
the inteiior man. And she seems to have cained the 
main body of the Theosojihists with her in her change. 
At one bound they havi' sprung from Blavatsky to 
Badime. 

One proof of tliis is t he anger t hat the new school sliow 
at the doctrin'' of “sliells.” They say it is a gross libel 
to announce that I\[ada:"'' Blavatsky ever affirmed that a 
mortal at death became two sentient beings, one taking 
all that was good ift his composition, and the other all 
that was bad. But m The Theosophixt of October, 1S8I, 
this is voi}'- cli'arly stated by the Russian laily herself. 
“ At death, or before,” slie says, the “ s})irit,” the higlun’ 
ego, “ becomes a new person,” that can never span the 
abyss tliat separates its state fioni ours.” Here we have 
plainly one sentient being, who fias carried away with it 
all that is good. 

She announces ai.so that, the so-rallod “Spirits of the 
departed” of the sihiiicc loom are nothing but the “ re- 
Uquhe of deceased humeii beings,” the bad lialves of 
mortals. “ All that can appear are the shells of the 
deceased.” She aiinouiices, further, that these fiendish 
creatures sometimes give vent to “ leally loft}' ideas,” but 
only for the purjiose of decmviiig the elect. But here it 
is plain that, whether wo call him a “ relic ” or a “ spirit,” 
a sentient being capable cif coming all the way to a 
seance room, and uttering “really lofty iileas," is a 
distinct second jierson. 

That this \yorld is inspRed from the spirit world by 
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fiends alone is of course a preposterous fioctrine ; and Mrs, ^ 
Bosant has done ‘wisely {Death and 4^fter, p. 70) in an- 
nouncing, in the leeth of Knot Hoomi, that the good 
halves of mortals can infiuence us as well as ^lieovil ones. 
But if she feels justified in tlirowpig overboaid a part of 
Ins teachings, vhy notthi’ow over^ln> most immoral part ? 
At death, as wo have seen, the indiviflual beconn's two in- 
dividuals. Thefiistof these goes eif to a paradise called 
Devachan, taking all the good qualities. Tin" second 
remains on earth, taking all tlie evil qnalj.ties. i'^he fear 
of its conserpiences is what in. duly dotef.s man from an 
evil act, hut by this silly theory this wholesome, fi>ar is 
removed. Dr. Xiell Cream, the munlen'r, two seconds 
after his execution reached Devachan, so wo must siipjiose, 
in a state of moral purity exceeding tliat of the angel 
(fabriel, for all moral evil would have ivalked away from 
him. Besides, the idea of dividing the iiKliriilHii.s ((link 
winch cannot bo divided) into two individuals is non- 
sense. He has, roughly speak'iiig, a memory, a volition, 
a mind, a eonscienee, a iion-alo’nic body conciuiled within 
a vi-sible form. The idea of two memoiies, two volitions, 
two minds, two conscionco.s, two ndn-atomic bodies be- 
longing to one individual is too absurd. 

I think, too, that Mrs. 'jlesaiit has been in jiiilieions in 
repeating in her work. Death and After, Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s Seven Piiiiciples. 

They are ; — .. 

1. The Body (Riipd). 

2. Vitality tjiya) • 

3. Astral Body i^iinga Sharira). 

4. Animal Soul (Kama rupa), 

5. Human Sonl (Manas). , 

G. Spiritual Soul (Biiddhi). 

7. Spirit tAtma). 

Now if we examine the most approved Theosophical 
explanations of these “principles,” wfiat do we find? A. 
confused jumble of two totally distinct ideas. At starts 
ing, Marlame Blavatsky secined to have meant by the 
word “principle,” what Dr. Johnson means — principle — 
from principium — that which is|from the beginning — 
primordial substance. But tlie good Russia Udjh whose 
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^^ind was too quiet to be logical, seems to have forgotten 
a*ll this before she had done, and \friting “ currente. 
cd'iamo ” to have changed her seven ptiiiciples into seven 
states of spiritual progress. Of numher seven she thus 
writes in tlie first draft^(7'/ieo.s'o/i7«/,sf, October, 1881), “The 
Spirit — an emanation *from the Absolute, uncreated, 
eternal, a state rather than a being” d’his, according 
to strict laws of Enghsh, means nothing at all. How 
can a “state” be an “emanation”? ]\fadamo Blavatsky 
probably* iiieanti that after many years- -thoiisaiifls and 
thousands, accorrliiig to occult teaching — a man may be- 
come of such lofty spirituality as to be, one wnth Ood, a 
Being who had not apparently been dethroned and 
rendered “unconscious” by the Hahatmas, when her 
article was wiitten. But how can a state that a man 
roaches in a million years be called a “ pnnciplo ” ? This 
»(^'Afusion of thought is also conspicuous in Esoteric 
Buddhism. The sixth principle is “not in us,” but said 
to be “hovering over us” ip. 2(1.) We learn, too, that 
the “higher jiri nci pies ^ are not “fully developed at 
first.” This would^ however, make, no difference to a 
man, for if the sixth principle is not to bo in him until 
after at least 8( K) rc-births, it dogs not signify much where 
it is hovering. But this confusion becomes worse con- 
founded when we deal vu'th the fifth jirinciple, “ manas.” 
Mr. Siimett trios to make that also a state of spirituality. 
He calls it “ human soul,” and says i]mt iirtlie “ majority 
of mankind” it wdl be long before it diU'elops. It is a 
“ portion of this prin»’ple” (the language gets quainter 
and qnaint(.r) v l.icli, 'lominonly caked the astral body, 
is sometimes projected to .1 distance by an adept. Manas 
is siinplv the, Sanskrit word for the intellect, and up to 
this point the original conception of the Itussian lady 
seems to have been intelligibly carried out. To make 
this a stale of tlie soul that the majority of men cannot 
hope to grasji until they become “ fifth rounders,” and 
what not, is certainly far from rational. But in Mr. 
Sinnett’s favpiir it must be said that he had to make 
some sort of sense of thp following definition of the fifth 
principle {Theosophist, adetober, 1881): “The physical 
intelligf iK'e,. o’j conseiousneas, or Ego, analogous to, al- 
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tlioiigh. proportionately liiglier in degree, than the reason,, 
finstinot, memory, imagination, etc., of tiie higlior animalsa” 
In a work puhlished by Messrs. Trubnor, in matter of 
fact Ludgate Hill, a trained writer could not well talk 
about a “physical ” imagination. , But if these are Kab- 
balistic words that have come f#’om IMahatmas, do we 
gain as Occultists by Mr. Sinnett’s sulistitutions ? 

Of the lower principles I need fiot say mucdi. I mus't, 
however, point,out one quaint sli]). The Western mind, 
knowing nothing of the moteinpsychos-'s, has# a very 
vague idea about what the Hindoos mean by the “linga 
sharira.” A Western knows tliat he has from his mother 
an atomic body (rupa) at starting, and ho hopes to get, 
but is little doubtful about it, a glorious body (linga 
sharirai at tlie resurrection. With the Hindoo this order 
is reversed. Tlie “linga sharira” is the porpeiual en- 
velope of the soul. “ It is primeval,” says Colcbrooke*’v 
his analy.sis of the Sankhya philosophy (/vs'.sYr//.s', vol. i., 
p. 245), “ transmigrating through succi'ssiye bodies, which 
it assumes as a mimic shifts Irrs disguise's to represent 
various characters.” 

Now it i.s very plain that both jMr. Sinnott and Madame 
Blavatsky, niisli'd by early Western teaching, have quite 
failed to grasp this. The Russian lady meets, let us say. 
Root Hoomi Lai Singh. She pronounces that he has 
“rupa,” an atomic body, and “linga sharira,” and that 
these are “ principles,” things that have existed from the 
beginning. But if Root Hoomi Lai Singh has been on 
earth “ at 'least ti*H) times,” with* a gap of 1 ,()()() years 
between each rc-bii'ifh, his nqia, far from having been 
with him a priucipio, will have eonie into existence 
l,2.S(),tX)l) years after his “linga sharira ” 

There is another point. When the Root. Hoomi myth 
wms exploded, some Theosopliists, giving that up, still held 
that the seven principles embodied the “ Esoteric Eastern 
Teaching,” and that they had been derived from a real* 
Indian student of Yoga, named Sublia Rao. But in his 
work, Dt.scour.ses on the Bhagacat Gita (page 1^1, that gentle- 
man has repudiated this. iHofsays that the stages of 
spiritual growth in India arc fmir not seven, the four 
ITpadhis. Any student of ital Indian wopks, might have 
known this. ' 
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* - '■ 
word about tRe metempsycliosis which Mrs. Besant 
IS iSO enthusiastic about. * . 

i’or years I have been a ])atient student of the real 
Indian Theosophy, and I think that tin; old Indian books 
are destined, at no distayt date, to breatlio life once more 
into the dead theologies Europe. But, before we attempt 
Iwrilding it is necessary to get the ground firm under 
foot. Buddliism, or GiK^iticisin, wlietlier held by Ananda, 
Sr. Paul, or Mirza the Sufi, is tin; most purely spiritual 
religion yet giv^m to man. The word simply means 
knowledge of spirit. Buddha, as he sat under his ficua 
reltgiosa at BuddliaGaya, threw overboard all the theories 
of the .spirit world that can be taught by mortals. His 
religion was not a guide-book, but a vidiicle to carry you 
to the country. It follows from this that all outside 
theories .such as the metempsychosis are extraneous, 
y may be tnu', but they are not Buddhism. 

And 1 must say at once that 1 never liad any great 
enthusiasm for tj:iis theory. In early Vedic days the 
Hindoo had a ercs'd very like modern Spiritualism. He 
knew from his Risliis that the dead lived once more, in a 
region more happy t^ian earth. And, by-aiid-by, for 
the purpose of amelioiation, tlu’ Rishis tacked on to this 
region of delight a region of punishment. This religion 
of the Rishis had two advantages over more recent 
theories. The punishment was corrective,, which means 
that it was not eternal. And the lyicking:? of conscience 
were the main corrective agent, tor man remembered, 
his evil deeds. Tlieu'-'-aiue tlio met('u*psyciiiosis, which 
is based on two errors, one pbys’ al, and the other 
psychical. Old vsJronomers taught that the world was 
a very, very large place, and that the stars were small 
lamps fixed on to a solid ilomo of limited size. Thus, 
when man infertile India began to increase and multiply, 
the question arose — wbero will the vast armies of the 
tlead find a place ? In their ignorance of spiritual law 
they were not aware that l.wo, twenty, fifty, a billion of 
groups of spirits might reside on the .same, planet, and 
that the walls, prisons, matte/, of one group might only 
affect that particular grw .p, and that the members of the 
other groups ^oijld step through these walls as easily as 
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Qiiintiis Curtius jumped into the chiis.n to save the Statf* 
At Eton perhaps -he gave liis cake to a young honourable, 
not altogetlier bi^'cause he was an liononrable. A man 
cannot be an attorney or a Barnes Nevvcomo all at once. 
Wliat does this mean i Simply that the life of a Barnes 
Newcome is pure deterioration. ^Supposing that from the 
womb of Lady Ncwcome lie obtained his fiftieth re-birth, 
it is quite jfaiii tliat Ins fifty-first would carry liim lower 
down in the scale. He would be .saddled with all the 
infamy that wL know so w(>ll. And if jii.s fifty-first life 
was worse than the fiftieth, what would the hundred 
ami fifty-fiist be like? If 'I’lieosophy be true, Barnes 
Newcome would [ilainly go down and down into a never- 
ending abyss w'lth acceierating mouientuiu. 

The Brnliimn priest and the Buddhist monk are wiser 
in th('ir generation, for they say tliai, an offering of 
flowers, or five hundred revolutions of a jirayer-ba’gfl. 
would got Barnes Newcome a fund of good Karina 
from Baimi or Buddha, wdiich ivould modify his evil 
Karma. 

Imt ns apply wli.it we may call Swedmiborg's tcsf to 
Jfrs. Besaiir's system. In tins w'^orld meiniiry and re- 
morse form the two teachers that guide us. 'I'liis memory 
and remorse cannot be split in half, cannot be transferred 
to a second individual, the crop of results being kept 
strictly to the sower of the seed. Nobody resides in the 
“ Ro>v sliiiiiber of Hevaclian,” as Mr. Sniiieti- jiuts it. 
,Wonhi iMrs. Besant, t lie ever nci ive, like that “ rosy ” but 
ignoble iiu’ctiv'-iy 'f lii this world the strong minister to 
the weak, and trniiTer their cxjierimices, as m Sw'eden- 
borg’s system. Witirfiim the two worMs are harmonious, 
and one mighty law of evolution and heredity improves 
the race en bloc. In Tlieosophy, thongli it tabvs of evolu- 
tion, all is incon.so(]ueiici“, all is arbitrary. Besides, what is 
there in the strict law of cause and ed'ect that a lady who 
steals a iirooch at the Stores should ib her next hfo liave 
her neck wrung as a thieving fox. or a leader of Cala- 
brian bandits? In jioint of fact, tlic early Bufldhist 
Sutras make Iiidra settle these natters, not “Kiirina,” or 
cause and ellect. All absurdities had once a logic. 



CHAPTER X. 

a 

JJXrr.AXA 7Y OX'JS. 

M r. STAIiS;*fOX MOSES had now time to sort his 
strange experiences, and to guess their meaning. 
Tiie probieia was ornwal. Tt was the problem of reli- 
gions, the problem of prie.sts, the problem of men of science. 
Ever since man has looked up at night into tlie sky, he 
has tried to guess wh.it was behind the darkness. To 
our young clergyman a number of most bewildering 
piienomena had been presented. And tlie explanations 
of these piienomena by various sections of the students of 
occultism vero more bpwildermg still. will sketch 

3Ut a few of these explanations. 

Let us begin withfi puzzling phenomenon, — a ghost. 
The great Lord Bioiigham, in his diary of his Swedish 
jravel, writes thus : — 

“After I left tlu> high school 1 went with G , my 

Tiost intimate friend, to attend the classes in the univer- 
iity. There was no divinity class ; but we froijnently, in 
)ur walks, discussed and spe(;uh*t< d upon many grave 
iiibjects — among othei .. on the immorta\;ty the souf, 
ind on the future s("te This question, and ino possibility, 
i will not say of ghosts walking, lx... of the dead appear- 
ngto the living, were snhjects of much speculation ; and 
ve actually committed the tolly of drawing up an agree- 
neiit with our blood, to tlio effect that whichever of us 
lied the first should appear to the other.” 

Lord Brougham goes on to say that G went to 

ndia, in the civil service, and that many years afterwards, 
chon he had almost forgotten burn, he put up for the night 
II an inn neift- Gott<'nborg. Being very cold he took a 
varm balh, placing Ins ’clothes on a chair. Looking up, 
‘ on the chair sat G — loyl>.ing calmly at me. How I 
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got out of the bath I know not ; but on recovering my 
senses I found myself sprawling on the floor.” 

Lord Brougham wrote down the date, tlie lOt’h 
December, and m due course of time caino, a letter from 
India, announcing that on that very day Gr had died. 

How IS this phenomenon to ba explained ? A dozen 
answers are suggested. Let us begin with pure science. 
The argument of the disciples of Buchner and Professror 
Clifford 13 something alter this fasliion : — ■ 

“ Imagino a cnckot ball struck by Mr. Stoddart. It 
runs along the gva.ss. Here we have mkttor and force. 
It stops. Where is now the force V Plainly it cannot be 
hovering about , ajiart from the cricket ball. It is non- 
existent. The matter alone remains. This means that 
the force is not- cognisable without the matter. Imagine 
theuniverse a largecrickct ball, matter and force once more. 
The theologians call the force God, Again, it is impossi]ile 
to imagine the force without the cricket ball. That the 
force created the cricket ball is an absurdity. Man is a 
smaller cricket ball. Ho has in his brain a giey cerebral 
substance, rvliich he calls “ thought,” “ soul.” But a 
rabbit also has this grey substance, 'this “thought,” this 
“soul.” And the surgeon’s art has been able to remove 
almost the whole ol it from a rabbit's skull, ami the 
rabbit, without volition, without soul, and in a semi- 
lethargic slate, has lived for a long time, and, artilicially 
fed, h<is even grown lat. Jf we iiio asked w hetlim the 

ghost G was the real G , we answer tluit he be- 

dame non-existept when the cricket ball stopped. 

On the otilbr ilitiid, the apostles of. Psychical Ri search 

have ad liferent theory-r G appeal edaiut at the moment 

of death, but a quarter of an hour before. It was a “ Phan- 
tasm of the Living.” Then, again, Mr. Ilerh(‘rt Burrows, 
the President of the Thcosophical 8ociety, woulri say that 

G was a “ Vampire,” and Mrs. Besaiit would call it a 

“ Shell,” the bad half a Bengal Civil Servant, whose good 
half had gone to Dcvachan and its “ rosy slumbers.” 

A second ghost story I heard from the lips of Mr. 
Stainton Moses himself. A French professor named 
Cassal died ; and about a week itfterwards, Mr. Stainton 
Moses, in a new gown, was walking along one of the 
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corridors t)f the university school. Suddenly he felt this 
' ftown pluckefl from behind, and as khe masters at the 
time were making merry over its iiitr(*duction, ho thought 
that one of them was playing a prank. Turning round 
he saw Mons. Cassal. A few minutes afterwards Mr. 
Stfpinton Moses returne?! to the same spot in the corridor, 
being uncertain in lus mind, whether or not he had 
' d*'eamt the whole tiling. He came to that spot for 
verification. Nothing occurred, but in quite another 
part of tlie jiassage hi.s gown was aga.ji plucked, and 
again In’ saw lus dead friend. 

Here pure science would repeat the same stoiy, and 
Blavatsky ‘'Buddhism "would talk of ‘'shells." But 
Psychic Research would be more puzzled. This ghost 
could not have come a quarter ol an hoiii' before Ins 
death, for ]\[r Stainton iMoscs had been to his funeral. 
This Society has taken the trouble to collect at first hand 
si-v'eral dozen ghost storie.s, and tliey hold that every 
ghost was ahv'q and not dead, at the moment of the 
appearance. Thus a Mrs. .Sliernian, of Uluskegon, Michi- 
gan, on tlie 4th July, btifiS, saw her brother Stewart at 
the exact moment fliat after intelligence showed that 
he had died. “ A Phantasm of tlie Living this ! say 
the editors ; but they puzzle us wuli a fiiither annoimce- 
inent. The lady liy-aiirl-by managed to go to sleep, and 
again the phantom came and woke her by pulling the 
siieet off her neck. Was this a phantasm i<f the lii'ing 
Then a Mrs. Lightfoot, oif seeing* her dead friend Mn-i 
R'led, had the words ‘;tshe is dead !' ‘' into 
her mind.’' If the ghos. were still living, why sliould 
he select the,s(> wo’'d5 to burn into hiVi' mind 
We come to a more complicated phenoinenou. 

All interi'stmg paper by M.'. Jfyei's. in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psgchiciil Pv^eurch ( voh i\' t, shows how 
two undergraduates, named Schiller, and their sister, made 
^experiments with a* plauchette. Many “spirits" came 
with soi (H.sirnt names, “ Irktomar,'' “Lokeiidranatli," 
“ Eudora,” “ Johnson." They wrote sometimes in lan- 
guages that the mediums d'd not know. ‘‘ Irktomar " 
wrote the following: “Carles li reis magnes empere sot 
auz luf'ins cstet eu Espai'gue."^ 
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The mediums thought this gibberish; but it turned 
out to be a quotation from the Chanson de Itoland^ ivith'l 
only two slight errors in it. ® 

“ Lokendranath (“Lord of the heavens of India,” in 
Sanskrit\ on being asked whether he was a Mussulman, 
replied thus : “ Hindi ap ka hai.” ■’ 

This IS nonsense, and so is the translation given in the 
Proceedings. But if we substitute, jat for ap, it makes if** 
sensible answer. “ He is of the hlindoo’s Cieed — ’’ 

Mr. Myers gives his explanation of these facts. That 
“ Irktomar ” and “ Johnson ” are real spirits is of course 
a preposterous idea It would be “ in the last degree 
lamentable"’ if spirits could return for “this kind of 
occupation."' Man's biain has two liemispheres. These 
are practically two “ personalities ” residing in the same 
body. One Louis V , an excellent young man, had a 
great fright from a viper. Paralysis of the right side set 
111. He became violent, insubordinate, a coarse joker, aii 
atheist. A curious test was applied by his physicians. 
By the aid ot a bar of steel the paralysis vas transferred 
to the left side. Immediately the right side seemed to 
regain life, aiul the “ modest, gentle, respectful " Louis 
Y. reappeared. “ Automatic writing,” says Mr. M3'ers, 

“ IS the action of the • leso used hemisphere." ’" 

But is this quite an adequate explanation iMr, F. N. 
Schiller, the plauchette writer, “cannot reinemherto have 
read or hearcl aiiy old Xornian French."’ But then it is 
suggested that liis left hemisphere may have remembered 
some old Fi'ench from a “ magazine article." This is a 
little weak. -■ It is suggested also that certain rhapsodies 
of “ Lokendranatli -eem pieced together from similar 
eastern rhapso des in the novel, Mr. Panes : liut can 
unconscious memory piece ihapsodies together? Also 
how can it -write in Hindustani in complete ignorance of 
that language ? But Mr. iMyers, like a ptizzling tangler of 
string, destroys with one pnl] the complicated fabric of 
knots and convolutions that it had made our brain grow 
giddy" to watch. 

For he records that Mr. F. N. Schiller, for an experi- 
ment, put his hands on two planchettes simultaneously'. 

It is announced also that this gentleman always thought 
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of other tilings whilst he was writing. The result was 
-’.sjiartling. A district message was oa each planchette, 
one written from the last letter of the last word back- 
wards, mirror fashion, the other written m the ordinary 
way. We thus certainly get three personalities — 

f. An undergraduate* thinking perhaps and talking of 
.Jhe next boat-race. 

• 2. A spirit, signing herself perhaps *■ Eudora,"’ or 
Johnson.” 

J. A tjiird personality, jiiecing, perhapsf together “ east- 
ern r]iapsodies,"*from Mr. haacr^ and writing them back- 
wards. 

Plainly the theory of the right and left hemispheres 
of the brain breaks down ; and if we still insist on jiure 
physics, we must adfl tlie occiput or the chin for the 
third “soul,” “mind,” “ porsonalitj'.” 

_^ut Mr. Myers is equal to the occasion. He starts a 
new theory — that of multiplex jiersonality. 

The Sceur JeaMne de.s Aiig'^s was the Superior of the 
Uisulmes of Loudon, about lii(>t>-lb05. She was vexed 
by many “ fleinoiis,* “ Asmodeus,” "Behemoth," '• Ba- 
laam,” Leviathan,” “ Ctiv^il." Mr. hlyers has seen a 
fac of a letter from " Asihodeus.” Dr. trilles de la 

Tourette has letters 111 his possession from the other 
demons. Eaidi has his individuality, though all are 
malignant and foul. But we ask here, wl*}^ .diould we go 
back to the year 1060, when we have evioence of coi;,- 
trols or obsessing “deiin'Us” so much iic" -i^’iomr IMr. 
Stainton Mo.scs had his '‘Dr. Dee," “ Brslfop Wilber- 
force,” “ Imperatci',’’ “Hector ' Jte held tliat these wei'e 
actual entities, hlr. Mym-s holds that with the nun they 
were “objectifications of hy.sierical attacks. The differ- 
ence is that ]\[r. Myer.s docs not attempt to use the veri- 
fyiiig process to his thcoiy. Mr. Stainton Moses does. 
,He V r.tes thus ■ — • 

“ No theory of ‘ unconscious muscular action ' or ‘ sub 
limiiial consciousness ’ wdll cover the facts, and a theory 
that will aot*covcr the iiicfs, is self-exposed. Therefoie 
we must, search for something better. Is it so strange 
that that^which has been a flatter of common and uiii- 
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versal belief in all ages of the world should continue to 
be believed? Is rxnaterialisni, then, sapping the faith' 
which lias been universal among men, and substituting 
for it that pale abortion which is known by the name of 
Agnosticism ? There has Iteeii invented, chiefly by the 
devices of the Society- for Psychic'al Research, a method 
of approaching the investigatidn of these subjects 

V hich any real student of psyphical science knov»s 
to be fatal to success. In the last Proceedings of the 
Socielii for Psi/c^iical lie.'tearch, Mr. Richard Hodgson has 
an article of insufferable length dealing with the medium- 
ship of a lady in whom he has come to believe, though 
lie starts in this frame of mind in his investigations: ‘1 
need hardly say that in estimating the value of my own 
iind all other sittings, I was compelled to assume, in the 
(list instance, that Mrs. Piper was fraudulent, and ob- 
tained her infonuatimi previously, by ordiiiaiy means, 
such as inquiries by confederates, etc.’ A man who stans 
on tlic investigation of ps 3 '(.liical matters in that spirit 

V ill bo apt to tind wbat Ik' brings with bun. It is inter- 
(^sting, liowcier, to find that, as the result of his mipuries, 
Mr. Hodgson states enough evidence to show that fraiul 
on the part of Mr>. Piper is veiy far from being au ade- 
(]uate explanation of what he himself observed. 

'■ "Wliiit does 111 }’ friend iMr. Elliott Cones sny to the 
< iiso winch I publish in m 3 ' little hook, Syirit Ide)(fifi/.r 
hi the month of August, in the 3 'ear 1871, I was staying 
with Dr. Stanhope Speer, at Slianklin, in the Isle of 
M’iglit. "NYe jeid visualK' a sitting each evening, and at 
one tli'U'e came a spirit rvho said that he had passed away 
from this world on August 5tli, at the ago of eiglit 3 '-threo 
years one month and sevi'iitceu da 3 's. He gave the 
addiess of Brooklyn, U.S.A. I do not dwell on the 
method by which this lufonnatiou was communicated, 
though it was very remarkable. The dcportiueut — 1 
bU]ipose I may use the word with regard to a tabic, since 
Professor Tyndall has used it in regard to the weather — ‘ 
was very remarkable. Hands not touching it, the table 
rose in the air, quivering with excitement "as ive called 
the alphabet, until the required 'letter came. Then the 
table came down with a crash rvMcli would have seriously 
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•luu’t tLe foot of anybody wlio had besji under one of 
tegs. The message given was that In^had been a soldier 
in the war of 1812, and had passed aw'ay ; dates and facts 
absolutely true. He gave, tor instance, the date of his 
departure as August 5th. How, these are precise facts. 
Neither I nor my tsvc Aiends had ever heard of such a 
‘f)§rson as Abraham Plijfentine. I put into the Spiritmdi^t 
a request that inquiries should be made in America, and 
the re.sult communicated to me. To ijiake my story 
short, I may that the ‘ Claim Agent, Wilson Millar,’ 
who writes from Washington, on December 13th, 1874, 
certifies that, ‘ being in the possession of all the claims 
for service in that war, in those records appears the name 
of Abraham Florentine, of Brooklyn, New York.' I mav 
add also this : — 

‘(4ENEii.\n Headqiwiiteks, Sr.iTE OF New Youk. 

‘ Adjutant-General’s Oflite, Albany, 

‘ Jamtanj 2oth. 1875. 

‘ SiE.s, — In reply to 3’our cominunication, dated January 
22ncl, I have to furnish 3-011 the following information 
from the records of tins office : — Abraham Florentine, 
private in Captain Nicole’s Com pa 113-, 1st Regiment New 
York Militia (Colonel Dodged, volunteered at New Y'ork 
on or about the 2n(l of September, 1814, served three 
months, and was honourabl3' discharged. He received 
Laud Warrant No. 03,3(55 for fort^- a cres. • The above is 
taken from the soldier’s sworn statement, and not from 
official records. » 

‘ Yciy r3speetfull3'-, 

‘FraxjvLiv TbwxsEXD, Adjt.-Gen. 

‘ Colb3’’an(l Eicli, 

‘No. d, Montgomery Place, Boston.’ 

Here is an account of another spirit. It came to a 
seance thus recorded, by Mrs, Stanhope Speer ; — 

• “ January 25tli. We met as usual. Scent and spirit- 
lights came at once, and a spirit rapped for alphabet, and 
gave the name of ‘ Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man,’ and many minufe details, all niiknowu to the 
circle, HO said, in answer to questions, that he was born 
at Burtoof in- Cljeshire, Deceifiber 20th, 16G3; died March 
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Christian Kabbalists. Through Paradelsus, iteuchlin, , 
Boehme, Eliphas Bevi, and also Madame Blavatsky, thisi. 
Kabbalism has beeti filtered. The Kabbalah taugJit 
amelioration by rebirths on earth. The Kabbalali taught 
that the real life of man only begins when he has puri- 
fied his soul suliiciently to effect aij union with En Soph, 
the Soul of the Universe. Disgusted with the levity of— 
spirits at seances, and with the paltty scheme of life that 
many of the ‘'Spiritualists” still retained, the Chris- 
tian Kabbalists 'jeized these two dogmasr with nvidity. 
With the first they have helped much 'to ennoble the 
movement. But by substituting the Jesus of popular 
theology for the transcendental En Sojih of the Kabbalah, 
they certainly do not represent accurately the high 
mysticism of Simon ben Jochai. Tliey hold tliat the 
voice in the breast of man is not a dead mortal, but Jesus 
in person. This was the Demon of Socrates. iw. 

Now each of these theories may, perhaps, bo the one 
right one, but the position of Mi. Staintoii Moses always 
was that there is not a tittle of evidence 'to su])port any 
one of them. On the other hand, he had quite a mass of 
evidence in favour of his contention. Science has one 
mode of procedure, namely, to apply the verifying pro- 
cess to theory, The '• spirit ” was called upon to prove 
his identity by narrating facts unknown to the medium 
and his friends. I have given many instances of this. 
One very striking one recurs to me. 

At Shanklui a spirit came to Mr. Staintoii IMoses and 
gave the nirn^f of a larly that I oume knew. This was 
Mrs. Cowper' Coles, the widow of the inventor of the 
turret ship. By the wilting, termed autmiatic, she gave 
her name and the date of her birth and death. Mr. 
Staintoii Moses has often told me the story. He asked, 
“Why do you come to me?” “Because you passed,” 
she said, “ near my grave to-day, and that has put me 
in harmony with you.” “ I passed 'no graves to-day.” • 
“ You did. Take the same walk to-morrow, and I will 
try and influence y^ou.” ^ 

Mr. Stainton Moses went oi^t next day, and near a lane 
was induced to look over a wall.. There, in a oemetery, 
was Mrs. Cowper Coles’s tombstone, recording,,tl*s date of 
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her deatli, but nol; her birth, Mr. Staiiiton Moses made 
inquiries ; both were accurate. • • 

We now come to, perhaps, the most^’emarkablc psj’’chic 
experience of the centurjx It was Icfl up to liy a curious 
chain of events all long thought out from first to last. 
A spirit named “ Gr ” f^ame to the scaiices of Mrs. Stan- 
hope Speer, and empjiasized lus pre.sence by producing, 
r^ithout the aid of aiW instrument, sounds that imitated 
a harp played with skill. Again am! again lu‘ came. He 
announoed thit he was William Grocyri chc teacher of 
Erasmus, who calls him “ Patronus et i^receptor.’' He 
died at Maidstone, in lobtl. 

“ (t, manifested, making more beautiful sounds than 
usual ; he answered our questions on Ins musu'al nistru- 
inent, which .sounded like a harj>. He said he knew 
Erasmus, that he was seventeen years of age when ho 
cegne under his instructions; he also knew Melaiicthon 
and Luther, of whom he did not express much ajiprova). 
Mentor then showed us lighrs. not equal to those we had 
previously had, Init he Vas able to brush our hands with 
the drapery surrounding them, which lidt very fine and 
soft, like Iu( 3 ian mimhn. Then G. gave five twangs 011 
his harp for the alphabet, spcdlyig ('Ut the word ‘ Break.’ 

“ G. manifesterl freely, and much cool .scented air was 
blown over us The peculiar ticking sound then came 
between the medium and myself^ Many spirits seemed 
trying to manifest. At last we innnaoed to open com- 
inumcations wdtli oi», who lold us, through* 1 a ps, that 
many spirits from ‘long be_yoiid' were pro.sent, that she 
was the spirit cl my old friend,* C.F.. who had passed 
over seventeen years ago. She had come from Bon- 
church, where Jlr. S. IM. had been that afternoon with 
Dr. S., and had stood by her grave, ami talked of her. 
This had attracted her to them. She said she wms happy, 
' and had joined her ‘mother and sisters. I inquired if she 
had met my father. Answered, ‘No.’ ' How did you 

hear of hiSg translation ? ’ ‘Through Miss Kiikland.’ 
‘ Do you often see her ft Many raps followed this ques- 
tion, giving the idea of pleasure. Other questions were 
nskecl and ^iswered, and th(»a]pluibet calleil for. ^Message 
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rapped ont : ‘ I must depart. Adieu.' This word the 
spirit ill earth-life cThvays used at the end of her letters* 
I looked over a butidle of old ones, and found it at the 
end of each. Catharine then, through the alphabet, 
rapped out ‘ Break.’ \Ve found ujider the table a piece 
of marked paper, with the letters ‘,C. F. passed seveuteoii 
years ’ ; signed ‘ Rector.’ Upon returning to the roon> 
we heard the same sound that wSs made the previoiils 

evening by the spirit calling himself II 1 . He 

•solemnly assure! J us it was himself Dr. *8- said; ‘Will 
you give us a sign of your presence ? ’ ‘*VVe will ; wait ; 
join hamls." Alter waiting for a few moments, light was 
asked for, and we found on the paper we had placed 
under the table the name of H 1 and X Rector 

‘‘ January '2iicl Soon after meeting this evening a 
spirit came, giving the name of ‘ Henry Siirateley ’ lie 
told tis through the alphabet that he had lived at ‘Moor 
Cottage, ilaideuhead ' ; hail died there December 24th, 
1873, and Iinperator had selected 'nun to come and give 
us proof of identity. The spirit then left, and iMeiitor 
came and tilted the table. After tliat an old friend of 
Mr. S. M.'.s came and gave^ his name and birthplace, and 
answered many questions, since veritied. G. then bid us 
‘ good-night ■ on his musical spirit-iiistriimeiit After we 
had lighted up we found paper under the table with the 
initials of Mr. 8 M.'s old friend, ‘ F.S.A. Rector.’ We 
wrote the next day to the post-office, also to the Vicar of 
Maidenhead, tiiakiiig inquiries for the late Henry Sprate- 
ley, but received no answer. We heard later on that the 
Vicar was absent from '’Maidenhead. Avmonth after the 
seance had occurred, I suddenly thought I would write 
to the present occupier of ‘ I\Ioor Cottage,’ asking if a 
Mr. Henry Sprateley had resided there. By return of 
post I received an answer from the son, saying he was 
the present occupier of the house, But that his father, 

‘ Henry Sprateley,’ had lived there until his death, which 
happened last December 24th, 1873. This, was an ex- 
cellent test, as no one in tlKi ck'cle had ever heard the 
name of the spirit or cottage, or circumstances of death, 
until they were given in tke circle by th^, spirit, and 
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verified afterwa/ds by the son, a perfect stranger to all 

us, ^ • 

« 

“ September 16tb. This evening the circle met under 
tlje usual conditions. (Jr. manitestefl quickly, making 
most beautiful musical' sounds, and through them answer- 
*ing our questions. ^leutor wafted perfumed air over 
^ach of us. There were many different raps and souiid.s- 
made on the table, on© foreign to the circle. It was hko 
a grinding di»ntegratmg sound on the table. We a.sked 
who it Avas, and Avhether the spirit could communicate. 
The message was given, and then klentor rajiped, and also 
Dr. Dee, who told the medium he lia<l impressed linn 
\A-lien in Dublin to look at lus magic mirror in the Dublin 
Exhibition. The medium had visited it the previous 
summer. The .spirit-lights this evening were fainter, but 
I'iDved about with great rapidity. They formed behind 
the medium, played round him, and then darted over the 
table, and nearly up to the ceiling One light lasted for 
a very long' time, amt rapped ttvice upon the table be- 
hind tlie medium, (x. again manifested, making sorrow- 
ful, Aveird-like sounds. Not hkiug these, we closed the 
seaiico. These .sounds were accounted fur afterwards, 
as the medium's mother was m groat sorrow, and her 
state reacting on him caused the melancholy wailmg 
music.’' 

But another experience Avas sjill mme strange. One 
still night at Eastbourne, Avhen the pier was rlcserl;ed, 
Dr. Stanhope Speer* and Mr, Stain ton Mosais suddenly 
heard (frocyn's harp playing vigorously. ' For an ex- 
periment the Da ctor went away* several paces from the 
.spot Avhere Mr, Stainton Moses was standing, and still 
along the jiier railing came tin" sound of the harp. 

We come iioav to the .strange sequel. Tlie Rector of 
Shep 2 )erton hap 2 )cued to have a son at the University 
School. Learning* from lus bo}'- that a master there was 
Mr. Stainton Mose.s, he recognised an old school-fellow 
to Avhom li^i had been much attached. He iiiAuted him 
to the Rectory, Mr. Staii«ton Moses came for a day or 
two, auai in lus bedroom at night Avas much disturbed by 
Grocyu sqjideiiiy tAvanguigaliis imaginary harp with loud 
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sound. This irritated him, anil surprised him also. It >. 
had been long silent;. 

The next day the Rector had to go to a Commination 
Service, which Mr. Stainton Moses evaded. He was left 
in the library, and amused himself by looking over some 
old magazines. Suddenlj’ he camo across the annals of 
the Shepperton Rectory. To his a.-tonishment he fountl" 
that Grocyn had once been rector there. "When his 
friend came in he cross-examined linn. 

“Yes, you slepu in Grocyii's loom last night. Erasmus 
was in this room.” 



(XIAPTER XL 

77//-; SPWIT “ UtPEUAWli" 


I KOW come to the dialogues between a clergyman 
and a spirit. These were written automatically; 
that is, Mr. Staiiitou Moses’s hand and pen were used by 
tho spirit to write the answers to his liuestious and his 
objections. These he usually wrote at the top of a blank 
page, and the answers wen^ written underneath, A ro- 
li^ous controversy runs through much of these dialogue.s. 
It i.s his Future hghting with the Past, the Higher 
Ohnstianitj' o[i[i«siiig ^he Lower. The Gnostics ot tlie 
earlie.st Uliurcli, that of Jeru^aleni, drew a distiuctioii 
between “Jc.sus’' and ‘•Clinst.’ Jesus was a man, 
fallible until the dove desceuderl on lum. The ’• Christ “ 
is the Divine child, born of the* Virgin Sophia, and Spirit 
the “Father.” This is the Christianiry of Anna Kiugs- 
ford and along line of teacher'- Gii the plane of matter 
the Chri.stian legend is irralioiial. and the atonement i.s 
di.sproved b}' modern geology, wkn li sliows that death 
and strife, far from Inuniig come into existence sfx 
thon.sand year.s ago, are to be traced in eavtli's earlie.-t 
records. But the Christian legend on the plane of spirit 
is sound sense. The Resurrection of the Christ is the 
change from corpse-like animalism. And Spiritualism 
has shown that “Hi'aven,’' “Hell," and “Judgment” have 
also common-sense interpretations. It has taught that 
there i.s but one gieat law in the occult as well as the 
seen world. This is the great law of attraction, which 
draAvs up at death the pure to their fellows, and holds 
down the g^'o.sser spirits ti^ the earth plane. The first 
can come down and helj^ the second, but they are drawn 
back agafn. The second cannot mount until they are 

• lU 
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piirified. Tins great law explains tlie mysteries jf friend- 
ship, love, aversion It is rational and harmonious, for it ' 
still makes the race .help itself along, en bloc as it were. 

Mr. Stainton Moses once said to me that occultism had 
seemed to him so rational, and its evidence so strong, 
that he had fully believeil that in some fifteen years'-it 
would have conquered the ivorld. ^ 

“ Tins shows,” he said, “ the danger of prophecj-. 
Nothing has turned out as I thought. But the un- 
expectetl has occurred. Its subtle essence i^^ everywhere, 
ill the pulpits, even in tlie lecture rooms of science. 
Preachers talk of hell being a state of the soul, and 
<piestuin devout ladies about their inner progress.” 

It has been objected that these dialogues might have 
been written b}' a Unitarian young lady of seventeen. 
The London President of the Theosophical Society has 
gone further. He says that they touch only the outside 
husk” of occultism. It is quite a pity, he thinks, that 
a man of the mental vigour of Mr. Stainton Moses should 
have listened to such ‘‘vampires.” 

A few words may not be out of ])lace. “ Iinperator ” 
himself has a noteworthy remark. He sa_)‘s that the 
“teachings” and the seances should be considered 
together. With great caie and patience a medium was 
then developed, and a ma^s of evidence quite unexampled 
in occultism evas furnished from the dead, — names, dates, 
and places, all capable of verification. And all these 
<lead men have borne 'testimony to the fact that they 
know nothing about the efficacy of the “ atoning blood,” 
and other postulates of outside Christianity. 

We must go a step further. Again, we must try and 
throw ourselves into the minds of the comniunicating 
intelligences. Plainly, “ Imjierator ’’ knew much more 
of modern controversies than he reveals. But ho wanted 
not to push the young clergyman into — , but to push 
him back from the abyss. It w'as ‘perceir ed that Mr. 
Stainton Moses had, in a marked manner, the mysterious 
gift that we call mediumship. He had strong religious 
convictions. He had a methodical, fact-lovibg intellect. 
He represented many thousands of his contemporaries. 
He represented the ninet^eenth century. Jmperator 
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sought Hit to ro«t out his religion, hut to spiritualise it. 

. ‘He says this distinctly. , 

* “ And now, friend, you will see the bearing of this on 
your difficulty. We h.avo endeavoured not to uproot 
from your mind the views which you have entertained of 
thfology, but to modify* them. 

So much truth is ^^ven as man c.rn grasp.'’ 

The theology was led np to l)y some remarks of “ Im- 
perator ’’ upon “the spirit creed of God.’’ _This, “ in place 
of an angry, jealous tyrant, reveals alloying f.ither,” 
It fads to “recognise, any need of jirojntiation.” Al.so, it 
is quite unable to conceive Supermil Wisdom, “ vin- 
ihctively punishing a tran-gressor and requiring a 
vicarious sacrifice.” The God of popular theology is an 
eastern liajah enthroned in heaven, and receiving the 
flatteries that etistern monardis delight in. “No .such 
ailfliroponiorphism finds place 111 our creed. We know 
infinitely more about tins benign B'diig than you do, but 
iin one has over ^eeu hijn." 

“I objected to this statement.'’ savs Jfr. Stainton 
Closes, “ wlii?h did wot by any means commend itself to 
me in my then state of opinion, that, it was nicompatiblo 
with the received teacliuig ci the orthodo.v eliiirclies, 
and that, as a matter of fact, it tr.i versed some cardinal 
iloctrmos of tin* Christian faith. I suggested that the 
me.ssage might have lieen adulterated pi passage, and 
that much was oinitt''d that I regarded as essential. If 
it were prefeiulc<l tlajt suen a code was co.iipleto as*a 
rule of life, I was prepared tc> argue against itf’ 

Impemtor. — “'Jhiat which hasjicen told yon in its 
outline IS .so far correct; but it does not jireteiid to bo a 
perfect delineation of truth. It is but a faint outline, 
iihirred and blotted 111 many waj's, hut substantially 
truthful. Doubtless it contravenes nuudi which you have 
^lieen taught to beUeve as necessary to .salvation. No 
doiiht it seems to the unprepared spirit to be new, and 
<!estrucf ive, of the older forms of faith. But it is not so. 
In it.s brOiuD outlines the spu’it-creed would be accepted 
by all who have thought at all on theological subjects 
without trammel of preconceived ideas, aiicl without' fear 
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of the consequences of seeking into the truth. - It would 
be commendable to all wlio are not hampered by old 
prejudices. AVe said that we must clear away much 
rubbish ; that the \vork of destruction must precede the 
work of construction; that the old and unserviceable must 
first of all guv place; that, in short, we must clear before 
we can budd.” 

Mr. dtaiutan Mo'^-es. — “Yes, but ^ ha rubbish you seem 
to me to be clearing away is precisely what Christians 
have agreed in all ages to consider card im^l^ doctrines of 
the faith.” 

Lnperator. — “ No. friend ; not quite so. You exaggerate 
there. If you will read the reconls which so imperfectly 
record the earth life of Jesus, j'ou will not find that Ho 
claimed for Himself any such position as the Christian 
Chnrcli has since forced upon Hun. He was more such 
as wc jireach Him than such as the Church, called by His 
name, has made Him." 

Mr. Staiiifon Mose-i . — “I cannot think so. And the 
Atonement. Y^'liat doyutt make of that” ” 

Iwperdtor. — “ It is iii .some sense true. Wo do not 
deny it. We do but fight against- that crude liuinan 
view which renders God contemptible, and makes Hun 
a cruel tyrant who needed to be propitiated by His Son's 
death. We do not detract fioin Jesus’ work when we 
disavow the false and dishonouring fables which have 
gathered round His name, and have ob.scured the simple 
grandeur of His life, the moral purpose of His sacrifice. 
We shall have sometlung to say to^ you hereafter on the 
growth of dogma until an a.ssiuiiption becomes e.stablished 
as de fide, ami its rejection or denial passes for mortal 
sin. Were God to leave man to bis own ends, it would be 
held to be a mortal lieresj-, deserving of eternal burnings, 
to deny that the Supreme has relegated to a man one of 
His own inalienable prerogatives. One great section of 
the Christian Church would claim infallible knowledge 
for its head, and persecute in life and condemn in death, 
even to everlasting shame and torment, those who receive 
it not. This is a dogma of late growth ifi your very 
midst ; but so all dogmas have” grown up. So it has 
become difficult, nay, impossible, for uuaidecl human 
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reason to riistinguich (xod’s truth from man’s glosses upon 
So all who havf. had tlie boldness edear away the 
rubbish have been Indd accurstid. It has been the story* 
of all time. Aiul we are not jnstl^ ediargeablo with 
wrongdoing if from our superior standpoint of knowdedgo 
we'point out to you liiinan figments of error and en- 
deavour to sweep them ii way.” 

»' 1 /r. Sfai»ton Yes, tliat may be. But tlie 

belief in tim divinity of Chnst and in His atonement can 
scarcely jjo csJIed dogmas, winch are of human growth. 
You always j'l'ehx to your name the sign of the, cross 
Imi’era'i'oi!]. Were you a Christian while you lived 
on earth, or were you not? If not, why the Cross ? The 
whole (piestion ultimately concc'rns your identity. I 
cannot se(> how your teaching coincides with your belief 
when you lived on earth. It is pure and beautiful, but 
surely it i.s not Christian ’’ 

iDqwvator. -“Friend, (In' sign, which i.s emblematic 
of the life and work of Jesus Christ, is one tlint cannot 
fairly be prefixed to mucli that now pas.ses current for 
ilis teaching. Those who are known to you as the 
ortliodox (hd'euders oli tlu' Cliristiaii creed tell you tliat a 
my.sterious person —one of the thie<- individual persons 
who compose the Undivided Ttinily — look jiossession of 
th(' minds of certain men, and thiongli their organisms 
gave to tlie world a body of truth, wliicli was wdiole, 
coni]ilet(', and of eternal force' a system of Divine 
])]ulosopli3^ fiom which iii/tliing iiii^ht bo removed under 
the dire.si, ban, to whydi nothing woiilfl eviu’ be added; 
and which w.is the immediate word, ihe vor}' utterance, 
the mind and will of God, containing within the whole 
body of trutli, actual and potential, ooiitaiiied in divinely 
worded phrases and expressions. In sliort, the Bible is 
the Word of (lod, both 111 matter and form. Hoiico a’ou 
will see that do(;ti'iucs tho -most IriMueiidons, and coii- 
•clnsioius tlie most f.fr-reachiiig, may bo fotuirlod on mere 
words and expressions. 

“We say that tho sacred books which make up your 
Bililo, together with many others that are not included 
ill it, are ,tlier records of that graduil growth in know- 
ledge of Himself which tlie gfeat and good God lias given 
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to man. Tlie principle which pervades those utterances 
is one and the same ; identical with that that goven’is 
our intercourse witli you. So mncli truth is given as 
man can grasp.' The inspiration is Divine, but the 
medium is human.” 

Mr. Stainton — “ Such iv creed would not be ac- 

knowledged as Christian by anv member of a Christian 
Church. It is contradictory to VtliG jilain words of ihe 
Bible. Such views appear even to be, the subject of 
special denunciation, as those of Aiiti-C^ljrist. ^ Vaguely 
beautiful, the^ have a tendenev to take tlu' baokbone out 
of faith.” 

Imperator . — “ You have been taught in the creeds o£^ 
the orthodox Churches to believe in a Cod who was pro- 
pitiated by the saciifice of IIis Son, so far as to allow a 
favoured few of ifis eliildren to be admitted to an im- 
agined heaven, where for ever and for ever more, with 
monotonous persistence, their occupation should bo the 
binging His prai.se. 'J’lio rest of tlu' race, unable to gain 
admis.sion to this heaven, were, consigned to a hell of 
indescribable torment, perpetual, endless, and intolerable. 

“A life of gross sensuality, or of sloth', or of offence 
against all law, is remediable by an act of faith. The 
grossest and most sensual ruffian may, by a cry on his 
death-bed, find himself instantaneously fitted for admis- 
sion into the immedi.ite presence of the (tod whom ho 
has all his life blasphem<“d. He, ( h(‘ impure, base, de- 
graded, earthy sjiirit ‘'admit ted to the association of the 
refined, the nofile, tlie pure, the holy, in the immediate 
presence bi the stainless perb'ct ion of the, all-jiure God. 

“ Of this ‘ God of Love,’ who shows Ills love 111 such a 
fashion, we know nofliiiig. Ho is of ’‘man’s fashioning, 
unknown to us. Wo do but ask you 1 o wonder wdth us 
at the presumptuous ignorance and folly which has dartal 
to paint such a caricature of. the pure and holy God. The 
(fod whom wo know, and whom wei declari' to you, is in 
very truth a God of love. Between Hun and you are 
ranks of ministering spirits, the bearers of His loving 
message. ^ 

“ And you, yourselves, what or you ? Are ye immortal 
souls who, by a cry, a word, by an act of tj'ntli in an 
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unintelligible and, monstrous creed, can purchase a heaven 
Of inactivity and avoid a hell of material torment ? Verily, 
nay ! Ye are spiriEs placed for a while'in a garb of flesh* 
to get training for an advanced spijit-life, when the 
seeds sown in the past bear their fruit, and the spirit 
reaps the crop which it, has prepared. Immutable laws 
govern the results of deeds. Deed.s of good advance the 
sjiirit, whilst deeds of /vil degrade and retard it. Happi- 
ness IS found in progre.ss, and in gradual assimilation to 
the God-like, the perfect. The spirit of divine love 
animate* the "acts, and in mutual blessing the spirits find 
their happiness. For them there is no craving for slug- 
gish idleness.” 

Mr. Sfaiiifon dfosw. — “I have thought very much of 
what has been said liy yon, and I have rear! some of it 
to a friend in whose judgment I rely. It is startling 
to find doctrines of Christianity, wliieh we have been 
taiTght to consider as essential dogmas of tlie faith, denied 
under tlie symbol of the Cross. Will you state clearly 
for mo what pos'tion you assign to Jesus Clinst ?” 

Inipcrator. — “You iiupiire from ns what position vve 
assign to Jesus, tlici, Cliri.sf. Wo are not eareful to enter 
int 0 curious comparisons between different teacliors who, in 
different ages, liavo been sent ti'om God. No spirit more 
pure, more God-like, more noble, ever descended to find 
a home on your earlli. The .self-denying love which would 
benefit liumanily even at (lie sacrifici' of life, and home, 
and earthly liappiness, the pure syint of the Christ, this 
is what we would declare 1 > you as the God-liko spirit. 
1 'his solf-abnegatioii and incarnate love is tha.; which can 
atone for sin and make man like to God. This is the 
true Atonement. ’ 

111 this manner, at gn^at length, this curious dialogue 
proceeded. I liave condensed the argument. It was long 
before the clergyiniin yielded. IIo called the change at 
last a “ regmic.ration,” 

“ The particular communications that I received from 
‘Imperator^ mark a distinct epoch in my life. It was a 
period of education in wJiicli I underwent a spiritual 
developi’nent that was in its outcome a verj' regeneration ” 
{Spirit 'JhiJu'yg‘1, p. 7 '. * 
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I have only room for a little more, i- i 

Mr. Stainton l^F^ores — “ Do you knoy more of God thi|h' 
* you did on earth t ” 

Tmperafor. — “ X/e know more of the operations of His 
love. He is known to ns by His acts. AV"e know of 
Him, but we know Him not.” f 

Mr. Stainton ^^o.s(‘s. — ■“ Is thei e a devil ? ” c 

Imperator . — “ Cliiefs, many theils are who govern, but 
not such a devil as theologians have feigned.” 

I\lr. Staniton d/o.sv.s-. — ‘‘You have .spokeij,uf adversaries. 
AVho ai e the 3 ’ r ” 

hnperafor. — ‘‘ Tlie spirit which has found all its plea- 
sure in buddy gratihcatioiis, when the body is dead, still 
hovers round the scenes of its former memories. It lives 
over again the bodily life in the vices of those, whom 
it lures to sin. "Round the gin sliO])S of j'our cities, dens 
of vic(‘ haunted by miserable, besotted wretches, hcjver 
the spirits who in t he flesh were lovers of drunkenness 
and debauclKuy. Could j’ou but so(' how in spots whore 
the vicious congregate, the dark spu-its throng, you would 
know something of the mystery of evil.” 

Mr. St((inton Moaen. — “ Who are t I ks sjarit^ who return 
to earth 'i ” 

Imperator. — “ PrincipaMy those who are nearest the 
earth. They converse most readily with you. Of the 
higher spirits, the}' who are a,ble to return are they who 
have what is analogous to mediumistic jiower on earth.” 

Mr. Stainton d/(j.sry.-»-“ Will 3 ’ou write for me the last 
line of the first book of the Mneid'i" 

Imperatoii — •“Omnibus errantem tcrris et fluctibus 
sestas.” 

31r. Stainton That is right. But I might 

have known it. Can you go to the book-caso, taki' the 
last book but one on the second shelf, and re'ad me the 
last paragraph on the ninety .fourth page ” 

Imperator . — “ I wdll curtly prove, by a short historical • 
narrative, that popery is, etc., etc.” 

The entire sentence rvas accurately givim. It was 
from a book, entitled, R,ogo'’’s ^ntipopopraoitian. Mr. 
Stainton Moses had quite forgotten the book. , 



CIji-PTEJl XTI. 

nKATIT OF ,S7’.l/.V7’O.V .mS'/vS' 

T here dialogues seem to me of the Jiigliest import- 
ance. 

What was tlie main ohjert of “ Imperator ” Tin’s 
must be kept .stcsuhly m view. 

As I tak(3 it, It was tins. Ho wanted, to a sceptical 
ceiituty, to giv(' evidonee of a world of gliosts, ovidonco 
really soientitic, evidctico that added tlio verifying process 
to the simple suiinisu of the other sidiools of occultism. 

He wanted a w'tne.ss strikingly inistwortliy, a medium 
througli whom not one spirit from the dead, but dozens 
of spirits could prove.their prolonged existence, by stating 
facts coiiccriiiiig their past lives that were unknown to the 
medium and his friends, Imt wejo verifiable afterwards. 

Ifcaring tliis in mind, it is jilain that tlio dialogues 
must be considered simply as means to an end. They 
may he judged jirohx. 'I’hey may be chn'-ged with going 
too much over the same ground, l^ut thmr ohjeet was to 
turn a conscientious and .soi anvliat .stubborn clergymiwi 
into a very remai kable medium. 

What mako.s a medium 

This is a diffic.flfc question. Anttnican statistics fix the 
present number of Rpintiialists in Europe at eleven mil- 
lions. And yet from the.so vast eoliorts onty four or five 
niediums of the power of S^r. Staiiiton IMoses have y’et 
^emerged. And thosii liave been juofe.ssioiiai, not excepting 
Home. It has been their interest to produce remarkable 
plienomena. Tins, ju-stly or unjnstlyq has told against 
their tnistwftrtluiiess with ^cc'ptical inquirers. TJie in- 
terests of IVIr, Rtaintou liloses ctei'e ipiiie the other way. 
Ho had tS give up his scheme of life, his profession, his 
creed, his i\inii^ of livehhooft. Also lie had to give up 
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many friends, for in a partisan baly like the Church* , 
'lapses into Theis'm and other unpopular “ isms ” arfe 
seldom forgiven. '^Mr. Staintou Moses was able, zealous, 
sincere, eloquent. It is the ojmiion of those qualified to 
judge, that if he had remained n; the Church his scholar- 
ship and talents would have {^aced within his reach 
the prizes of the profession. Stauhope Speer, wjio 

knew him best, says that the great wrench was not 
effected in its entirety for many years. In Uiese dialogues 
we see the struggle. As ‘‘ Imperator ’ said,' he w'as 
“ violently positive.” From early youth certain dogmas 
had been piesenled to him — a ‘‘ common sense ” religion,^ 
wdiich he had got to believe was fully provable. To the 
last he never sympathised with mystics like Anna 
Kiugsford, who maintained, with St. Paul and St. Chunent 
of Alexandiia, that the Bible had two meanings, the 
“milk for babes,” and the deeper secrets for those fviio 
would escape from the slate which is “spiritually called 
Sodom and Egypt.” INfore thanymee he has inveighed 
against “mystical meanings” in my ])resence. A docu- 
ment should bo matter of fact, he tlw.aight, and precise. 

But with all his shortcomings he was plainly the man 
that they w'anted, to push expciimental occultism to its 
full development. And the greatest po.''Sible jiains were 
taken to develop him. A veiy harmonious circle wars 
chosen, the spiritualising iniluence of klrs. Stanhope 
Speer being quite invaluable. Impi'rator was very angry 
wdien outsiders w'ere admitted, for he, well knew the 
dangers o'f .physical mediiimship. By degrees the dark 
seances passed on to light .seances, to trance, to automatic 
waitings, to visions, to' dnect writings.* But these mar- 
vels, tliough useful, W'ere only means to an end. A very 
astounding physical niarv<d takes place. One, witness 
says it is dm; to a spirit. Aiiother witness says it is due 
to the Higher Kgo ot the medium. A third witness says. 
It is sim [lie conjuring. Tliese are theories, and the, veri- 
fying process cannot be applied. But wdien a spirit like 
Grocyn comes across the ceptuiies with a ‘mass of evi- 
dence that was [iractically buried, we come as near to the 
verifying process of science as the nature of the case 
allows. Mr. Stainton Moses* (fSph’h 1815) de- 
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<-;lares tliaif all tli^ tests furnished, and their name was 
’legion, were always^accurate. • 

My task is nearly over. Mr. Slainlon Moses had a 
mafvellous capacity for work, in spite of chronic ill- 
health. lie toiled and tmled, woi king against the stream, 
straining to pull along f’a unpopular cause. 

![ will give a few e.firacts from his letters and other 
writings. 

• 

“ IlKDii’Oiin, Aufiust, 1877. 

“I have spent throe hours (las morning writing an 
uc^.onnt for the Apiritnalitit of wliat I have seen and done 
spiritually. You will read it, so I need not repeat myself. 
But it IS right that I .should tell you of the third visitant, 
who is Mrs. B. To make niy.sclf intelligihlo I must go 
baWv. For soino time after coming here I was very ill; 
the mere act of reading a newspaper jirodnced violent 
lieadache and jirosliatiun, and 1 uas good for nothing. 
As 1 rcLMiporated ( hen'" supervened a most bi'antiful st.ite 
of clairvoj'anpe. I lived as much in a world of spirit as 
of matter. When I liegan to recu})erato I went for a few 
(lays — Wednesday to Saturday — to lown, to get hooks, 
papers, anti (duuigc of scene — tITat, as inueli as anything. 

*■ when L wont iny luotlnn’ liad an old friend who was 
ill — nothing nion' — just ill. Wdien 1 c.inio back, as I 
entered the room, she stood by my mother’s side as plain 
as could be I did not Iniow hef" in the flesh, but, in- 
stinctively, 1 knew w'»o slic was. ‘So JMiss tf, is dead,' I 
said. ‘Yes, and buried.’ ('I’lie words sounded in my 
ear.) ‘ How did^ou know? I sup[)Oso 3 ’ou heard as j’ou 
came up through the town.’ 1 did not disturb the idea. 
I noted the die.ss, etc., aiul got it all out of iny mother, 
except a \'ery curious hroocli she had on. M 3 ' mother 
knew iiollmig of that. Biil’iK'.vt da^' she went to sec the 
* lad^' who was act ihg for Miss (h, ami came hack Avith 
the identical brooch in her hand. Jt liad been left her as 
a memento, 

“All tlie time thercpAva.*! a form, or rather a presence, 
which iiftcrested me, but of which I could make nothing. 
It was, lili^e pnan^' another i have seen, a presence trying 
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to make itself felt. It seemingly failed* nutil rf^y mother, 
,who was looking, at the Standard (I kail jn'evioiisly bee« 
told by lileiitor that my attention would he direeted to 
tbe identity of the spirit), read out the notice of IMrs. B.’s 
death. At once came the voice in my ear, and I knew 
that the pi'cseiice was ]\[rs. B.’s.* After, when 1 went to 
bed, came musk from Mentor, aAl thmi a long writtcm 
communication (signed by Recbx, i\leiitor, and Magii?), 
the gist of which only I can give. It saiil that she, is gone 
from this sphej^e, that she is reunited to-iier I usband, 
and that lier great ilelight will be iii raising him from 

the state in whiidi he has so long bi'eii imprisoned . 

She experienced no pain, but was released with no iji- 
terral of nneonseiousiioss, being of ripe age. 'J’he strug- 
gles yon describe I asked about, and was told that no 
pain was connected with them. 'When they took place 
the spirit was already in process of lieing released. Tl uy 
say that the union betn ecu her hush, ind and herself was 
real and iiermaiient, and that he could not progress till 
her spirit was joined to his XoW thoy botli go on to- 
gether, and have already left the sphere ijf our earth. 
ISlio was iK'ver uiicoiiscious, even for’'a moment f don’t 
think 1 have left out any very material jioiiit. She is gone, 
and her liiisliand with Inu-r Wonderful reuiiioii ! i tliiiik 
I have told yon the gist. There is more that you must 
read, but not anything of moment. M'liut I lui\'e written 
for the SpirifiKkhxt is very guarded, hut you will read 
between the hues. I'lnive had a wundeiiul access of 
o-vtdence dijiing the past, week, aiuham flisjiosed to make 
much of it. ' 1 (‘iitcrlain no doubt as to the reality of all 
the presences, and bolieye that similar suvouiidings would 
make them more fie(|ueiit'’ 


“ Bfufoiiu, SepfrmJter 2.‘by/, 1881. 

“The President (riarfield; 'is gone at last. Poor man, 
how he suffered. I had a veiy cnrunis sjiiritiial e\]ic- 
rieiice in connection with his death. I had gone to bed 
on the evening of the l!)lh full of oxpeetatvmi that he 
was near the end, and uitli my mbid a good dead ocenjned 
by the thought. On awaking on the morning of the ‘iOtli, 
1 was aware of some spint.s* who were ti'jyig lo com- 
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^innicate*-Epes Sargent, B. Franklin, and others. This 
* »A as by iny watob 5.50 a.m. Tliey sgid in effect, ‘ The 
President is gone, We were with him to the last, and 
all our ellbrt.s to keep him were unavailing. We tried 
h^rd, for his life was (jf inealciilable value to his country,’ 
and more to the same clf(;et. I asked Avhy they came to 
me. They said that my mind was full of the subject, 
afid that they were interested about me. They gave me 
the impression of grave danger impending over America 
in cons«!queimo of this death. They aho talked about 
Ins treatment, and then left. Now there was nothing ni 
all this inconsi.stent, in the mind of a man wlio knows 
ppthing of .spirit, with natural order. I went to bed full 
of expectation that I should hoar of his death. Between 
sleeping' and waking 1 dreamed tliat he was gone, d’lie 
reflections made were .such as would occur to me. That 
Avtiiuld he tlio scientific e.xplanal ion. A.s a matter of fact 
the Avhok-» thing took place as I toll you, and I liave no 
doubt at all that tbe.so spirits, seeing fnrtlier than we, 
and used to talk to ide, did what they say tliey did, ami 
told me of iji. Wc hike the Doilij Xe/cn liere. When 1 
came down to brealffast, 1 turned to it, and found, to my 
surprise, a not unfii\'onrahle bulletin. (We now know 
that the'doctors were not afflrnied half-an-hour before 
death.) I was convinced, however, that he was dead, 
and went olf to the station to get a second edition, Avhich 
I knew would be publislu'd. Tlieio \\.i.s none, and no 
rumour of any kind. I ca. le ho*no, and wont again at 
12. .'10; found that a^vaguc lumonr was circulating. ’ A 
pas.scnger from London had said that he half heard that 
the Ih-esideut w^is dead. 'I’hat \\;as all. I Avent again as 
soon as 1 thought the evening papers would be in, and at 
4 ill) p ni. got a alobe AVith the intelligence.'’ 

‘•There never ivas, so fat* as Ave kiunv, a time of more 
* vigorous attempt on the ])art of the world of spirit to 
infiuenco this world of ours It is a hard time for those 
Avlio are siinsitive to these iiihuoiices. They feel them 
first, and they cling to theiu last. For no time of such a 
sort can* po.ssibly coino without revolution. No doubt it 
may be that the upsetting ma}^ be a matter of one’s own 
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pli3’sical state, or shall we say of one’s 'psjxhic^dl state?, 
Bor the external is*h ion is only the resirltant of the inner* 
self. We are whaj; ^\e make ourselves, and that which 
meets the 63-0 in our daily life is only the expression of 
that which is our real self — the soul that will live whqn 
the body is done with. • 

“ If this new revelation comesN home to us, it is if 
continuation of that which has a^Teady come to us — a 
continuation of that Divine work of winch the Bible is 
the lecord. No ^loubt the Scriptuies contain’ soiiic^ things 
which aie not now acceptable to our knowledge, or wdiat 
we please to call b3’ that name. But they are an imjier- 
ishable record of tlie evolution of man's soul. That hs 
w'hat we have to stud}', and that conceins us most. 

“We want the ‘ Kefiner's Fire.’ Ail of us as indi- 
^•lduals: all of us as Spiritualists. The gold goes into 
the furnace and comes out, the dross remains behmh 
But the gold has been refined. 'I'he dross has gone, and 
only the line gold remains It scenic Jo us that sonic 
such process is being .•'pintu<dl3' eaVriod on with us now 
— with us wdio can realise its need, which .means only 
that wo are fit to receive it. If we may borrow the phrase, 
it IS a purgatorial time: a time of seaicliing and of trial. 
And Spiritualism is on trial too. It has leviuifled to us 
iniicli that it IS good for us to know'. It has taught us 
much that we are the, better for. But all the methods 
of Divine illuiiimation^are the, same. ‘We liavi' these 
treasures in eartlien vessels.’ How could it be otherwuse? 
We have to make the best we cait ot tin' opportunity 
offered to us'. We must take the trouble to digest the 
food that is given to us., . 

Some of It should be rejected at, once on the ordinary 
common-sense of a phun-thinking man. It may be that 
the average man is unable, to uiideisland those new 
developnieiits which do not a* once commend theinselves 
to his common-sense, — which is the aggregation of his 
experience and knowledge; conimon-seiise xvill prevail, 
and, we say, rightly.” .■ 

“ Death is the great lievealer. For he show’s to us tlie 
organised machine in the process of change. .That which 
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, %ve have linown as a human being undergoes a cliaiige 
By Ills touch whi<?}i reveals to us, if we think aright, » 
tenement from which the occupier has^departed. There 
is in death, especially when its answer comes to the sigh 
of* bereavement, something infimlely illuminative. It 
must be a poor soul, with nothing of the Divine faculty 
oj imagination in i^ that does not find in death an 
answer to many of it s fpiestionings. ‘ He is not here: He 
is risen.’ There is the place where they laid Him: there 
is the ITo ly that th(\y laid to rest: hut ‘ Jle is not there.’ 
We realise the tuith with an iiistiiii't that all the refine- 
ments of a material pliilosoiihy have not wholly quenched. 
With Ills bones aiound him, with his instruments that 
can lay haie the ivliole mechanism of the body from 
which the sfiirit has fleil, the a--tutest ])hdosopher is 
driven back to the unanswered question, ‘ Where is she 
nWv?’ The Spiritualist has iio great difficulty 111 his 
reply, for he, lias never thought ot the form as the man; 
but the Materia, list, it always ^eems to me, must find 
the problem insoluble. And love finds the answer all 
too vague. • , 

“Aly sister! them hast foiniil, the .Master saul, 

‘ .'•eui ell Ilia for what none finds- th.it Inttei balm 
I liadtoirive I hei* Ifotiiou Io\ od'st slnjit 
Jtead on tliv hosoni losterd.iv. . . . 

J^o ! 1 would pour III \ blood if it could stav 
^tv teals, niid w 111 the soeiel of that ciase 
Whitdi makes sweet 1<, e oni anjtuisli, and r\liu',h drites 
O'er tloweis aiiitf pas| m es lo the saeiiliee, • 

As these dumb he.ists aio dn\eu — ineii their lords; 

1 seek that scciet.’ 

• 

“It is a seerct thal is revi'.ilod only to him whose eyes 
are open, whose spiritual senses are alert. And even ho 
sees only I liroiigh a glass darkly. Dor the mass of men, 
vith their hody-vyoislii]) and all thal is thm-ein involved, 
real life Legins only when death supei venes.” 

This laift, quotation stiggesls some words of his that 
made a striking impression 011 me. Home llireo or four 
years before his death he was, lor a moment, at death’s 
door. lie necpvered, and c 3 uie to a meeting at St. James's 
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Hall. A lady, a little lame at the time, 'asked lAe to help* 
li.>er to go to him. 6he congratulated him on his recovery.* 
He told us that a long time he had been in a state 
of semi-torpor. He was aware tliat he had not yet passed 
the Great Boundary. But it seemed to him probalv'o 
that lie would never come back tcJ earth life. The spirits 
of the dead were around him. Old friends were by him'. 
‘‘ Iniperator ” and his other guid^ wore palpable. H*e 
felt no fear; he felt no desire to return. 

But his work ;i\'as not yet accomplished, and he* had to 
come back to life. AVorse experiences were in store for 
him. His eyesight failed, but still he worked on’ at his 
iiewspapiw, lieljied by a boy. <> 

At Bedford, on 5th September, ISb'i, lie died. 

This is his last letter ;~ 

“ 23rd, 1802,, 

‘'My dear Cones, — I am oppressed with the smise of 
Bundy ’.s death, Ir i-^ always with me. 1 am too ill to do 
much. PLive put my paper in eominission for Septem- 
ber. Confidoiitiailt', I am vmy mucli afraid of myself, 
Symptom,s are ugly. Gaps iii im.mory. 'J’races of 
jiaralysis on the light .side. lint then? is, 1 hojie, no 
failure in mind, * « 

“.All things conspire, now to worry me. AVork does 
uot kill. AA^ony does I turn to you with strange loiig- 

“ I am aweary — wear!. I would that I were d(\ad. I 
have a series of notices of Bundyg w»hich 1 shall leave for 
my acting Editor. 1 am used up. 

“ AVearily, j'our friend, 

• “ W. 8. M.” „ 



APP£Ni;iX, No. I. 

GHOST wonsnip. 

W jf have seen tiuit (he London F^-esideiil: of tJie 
^’hoosopliical Society condeinns the teachings of 
* “ Tmjjerator ” on tlie giound that they are not “ new,” 

*Ts tliis a blemisli? 

Modern science is giving ns day hy day ]arg(n- ideas of 
God. d’Jie telescope, di.sclosing nullion.s of suns, has made 
usGjelieve tliat if we wore to journey f()r ever and ever 
east or we.st or nortli or scnith we sliould still meet suns 
and systems. All tins is forcing even tlie Churches to 
believe tliat God •rules, by large laws, and not hy special 
interventions. Thus, if tliero is an uiiseeii worhl as well 
as a seen world, ambit is a fact that God wishes its exist- 
ence to he known, it may he only dnuiy, wo must e,xpect 
Him to proceed in this as He proceeds in the rest of His 
economy, He gives itiau latioiial faculties, lie gives man 
facts, and He allows hiin to deduce the infermices for- 
himself. 

Has man had hints of an unsecif world t'rom very early 
times? Anthropology saj's, Yes. It points to the bnr- 
row, tlio dolmen, 'flu' barrow is a heap ol' eartli. or 
stones, with a little stone chamher in the middle. It was 
tlje first rude lioftse of the living 'man. And then it be- 
came the rude home of the dead man. 

The king of Ai was buried under a great heap of stones. 
Somiramis, the widow of JSliiius, buried her husband 
• within the precincts of the palace, and rai.sed over him a 
great mound of earth. In the Trojan war TjMous and 
Lycais are mentioned as having been buried under two 
eartlien barrows. Hectoris barrow was of stones and 
earth, ^.re everywhere — lu Asia, in Europe, in 

America. They belong to gill ages, stretching back into 
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the very furthest past. In some we see evicjence that 
the use of metals had been discovcre^d when they were 
erected. In others, we find only the rude pottery and the 
rudest cliipped Ihiit implements of the earliest savage. 
And it has been pointed out that the Ganggrahen, or 
passage graves, of Norway, corres|-)ond closely with the 
actual dwellings the Yurts of the Siberians, the “ winter 
houses ” of the Esquiinaux and (ipr'ieiilaiiders. Prof'esior 
Nilsson, of Sweden, says that the Ganggrahen are a 
“ copj’, development, or adaptation of the dwidling house ; 
that the ancient inhabitants of Scandinavia, unable to 
imagine a future altogether diiferent from the present, or 
a world quite unlike our own, showed their respect and 
affection for the dead by burying with them those things 
which in life they valued most — with ladies, their orna- 
ments, with warriors, their w'eapons. They buried the 
house with its owner, and the grave, was literally the 
dwelling of the dcail. When a great man died, he was 
placed m lus favourite siuit. food and drink were arranged 
before him, lus weapons weic pl.iccd by lus side, his house 
was closed, and tlio door covered u]) ; sometimes, how'- 
ever, to be opened again when his wife or ciuldreu joined 
him in the land of spirits'’ (Lubliock, J'reJiLstoric Times, 
p. 90). 

We see thus, that from the very earliest times man has 
had an idea of an unseen w'orld differing little from the 
ghO't w’orld that ]\fr. Htainton iMoscs behoved that he had 
cogiiisaneo of. d’liis at once seems to imply the existence 
of the large law' that we have hinted at. It is important 
that from the early ancestor worshqi, as it is called, all 
the gods, and rites, and mediators of the world’s religions 
are said to have sprung. ‘ 

What was this ghost w’or.slii]) ‘f We have only to turn 
to modern China for a complefo answer. 

The Chinese have an official religion, with many festi- 
vals in honour of heaven and earth ami the forces of 
nature. Confucianism proclaims annihilation at death. 
The Buddhists have their Karma, their heavens, their 
hells, their metempsychosis. But all this is put aside 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire. There 
is but one sincere cult, the worship of ghosts. 
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An interesting# paper on this subject is to be found' in 
^he Chinese lleposilprij for 1849 . — • ^ 

“ It is the usage of all ranks to have a place — a lararuni 
— in the house, dedicated to the honour and the worship 
of its former members. Among tlie rich and honourable 
■vv^hose mansions are spapious, a room is set apart for this 
orrposo, in which are the portraits or tablets of their 
ance.stors from the h%''pl of the family down ; or, in some 
cases, only the first progenitor, as representing all the 
.suoceec^ing generations. The titles of honour or office 
held by members of the famil}'' are also placed here, 
fiainte^ on largo boards. Hero the family collect on all 
]iublic or private festivals; and whenever some extra- 
ffl'dinary event, joyful or melancholy, has taken place in 
the famdy, they announce it to the ancestral groups, 
making them ])artaker.s in the joy and grief of wliatever 
has happened.” 

'^lere is a passage about the rites of this wor- 
.ship ; — 

“The coremoiiies attonding tlio worship of deceased 
relatives are few and easily jierforinod. A. servant, a 
child, or tho’keepor'-of tho family temple, every morning 
anr] every evening, lights a few im-ense sticks, and bow.s 
before t^ tablets ami sliriues*as lie thrusts them into a 
tripod. Tin the new and full moons ho buys a few candles 
and gilt papers, and burns them in tlie family sanctuary 
and at tho threshold. And, lastly, in ^he spring and 
autumn ho repairs lo the grave and offers his prajmis and 
petitions, accoinpanyiig hi.s worship with fiie crackers, 
huniing papers, and offering a .sacrifice of ilesh, fruits.and 
spirits, which is tlimi carried homo to provide a sump- 
t^ions feast for'tlie honsehold. * The occasion calls to- 
gether the scatteretl mom hers of the family, and the 
annual reunion being accompanied with good cheer and 
the ])Ioasant company of lov^'d ones, the worship of ances- 
• tors IS indelibly associated in tho miiuls of children with 
the most delightful recollections of youth. There is 
nothing revolting or obscene, no celebration of Bacchana- 
lian orgies,*no sacrifices oWiuman beings.” 

But the author of tho article, who seems to have been a 
missionary, regrets that in “Chinese idolatry” there are 
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no “ offerings of blood,” no “ sense of sir. and th® necessity 
of atonement.” • 

When folks have a ghost-chamber in their house they 
must hold that g’aosts can move about. An earlier idea 
seems to have been that the ghost lived in his tomb. 
Here is a requiem to be recited at a grave : — 

“For e\er rest in tins fair city, 
tVlicre pines .mil liis will co'. ir anti cheer jou! 

Friends and kin in ciowds collect — 

Here at ,\our dwelliii}; to salute \ on, 

Our lit rtioiis wo pour. 

The hcautv of a thousand lulls is centred hero, 

K windin'; stroani spicads f.ir and wide, 

The si^hinj; tlrs will make \ou music, 

'riie diagon coils around to eiiard it.” 

But whether the ancestors bo in tlio grave or out of it, 
the Cltinamati holds that he has more power as a ghost 
than when ho was alive. Here is a prayer : — 

The spring dews are now distilling thiur fertility, and 
niy grief cannot be forgotten. T improve the time to 
examine and sweep the grtivt* and visit the hr hall (the 
toiiili). Prostrate 1 pray your protci Vioii to surround and 
assist yottr descendants that they may bo ])Owerfnl and 
honoured. Lot every son and grandson in the house re- 
ceive a liappy sign, and hccome conspicuous over all, his 
fame rivalling the lustre of Ins tiuccstors. Looking up 
we pray you to descend and accept our sacrifice.” 

But other spirits besides aiicesto"s aio to bo feared, the 
formidable Hau Tu. 

“ My aiieestors quietly repose in this tumulus. At tins 
genial period, when the spring is jmssiiig away,! worship 
and repair the tomb, and willi solemn care layout the 
sacrifice and libation, s to show the sincerity of my heart. 
Let your protection bo over the sepulchres of my fathers.” > 

The mystery of fire perplexed early races. In its pre- 
sence a solid object was se^-n swiftly to melt away. 
Whither had it gone? They concluded that it had gone 
to the unseen world. There was a second fancy that an 
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mage, a f)iciurp,«a reflection in the glass, container! the 
' Jioul. This is at tlw; bottom of the Chinese idea that a tor 
honse, toy doubloons, toy funurure, toy jewels, can be 
sent by fire to their gliosts At one period of the year 
pajier garments are ol'tered np. And as some gliosts are 
poor, and have no rich* friends to help them, a general 
feast for tlie pauper ghosts take.s place once a year. 
There are grand ills conations, booths, flags, lanterns, 
prayers, priests, festivity. The prie.sts “ move their fingers 
in a peciuliar way ” to open the gates of liell. Out bounce 
the ghosts, and they take tlie siiiritual jiortion of the 
feast, ^heii the beggars of the citjr scramble for the 
•I'est. 

It has been noil said tlmt “ anco.stor worship belongs to 
no Olio raco or creed. It, is the link between the races 
and the (ommon matrix of their creeds. It transcends 
all otlier brauclies iii importance, and exceed'^ them in 
difficulty. It (aniiot be dealt with as Instory or as nieta- 
pliysics, for both are born from li-. In the mysteries of 
life and love its spring'is Jiidden, aiifl is not to be found 
luilcs.s .sought fbi’ there. As on entering a sacred grove, 
here also we must i.lefiosit the pri'f.ine ve.vitment of opinion; 
nor would this (if piaolicahle) bo all. Wc must surrender 
fur a tinKj^our judgment as weW, and give np our wisdom 
as folly. For a clear eye will not give you to know man 
as if he were a ciystal or a [ilaiit Tlio ev--. to see him by 
IS tlie soul, Soldi to know as a child siieks to know, and 
you will bo able to judge as i man* ought to judge. For 
tins speoulativcness niwsf, give place to reverence, know- 
ledge to ignoraiiee, science to supenstitioii,’’ ” * 

This ancestor woisliiji of tlie Clmiesc is tlio basis of all 
oijr present diflii^iltie.s in I lie country, licvereiice for the 
father as the head of the family is their politics, their 
religion ; and they say that Christianity olfers a priest, a 
minister, a mcdiatoi- m its ro«>m, ifenee the animosity of 
<tlie Conservatives, tlie soldiers, tlio secret societies. And 
judged by tlio narrowest rule of expediency, there is 
something to be said in favour of (he Oliinese system. At 
the family gatherings they ?ehearso the deeds of the most 
illustrioii.;^ ancestors, they profit by their e.xperience, they 
incite the emulation of the younger members. And we 
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now know liow nn;ch heredity lias to do with cnr morals, 
nur health, our h^npiness. 

India has had' many ci'ei'ds, hut only one religion. 
This is the S’radlia, or worship of the ghosts. Creed- 
maker after erc(‘d-maker has gon_' counter to tins. Later 
Vedism shut up the Pitri in its heavens and its hell-;. 
Brahmiuism proclaimed the mete)i\ps3'eliosi.s. BuddhLm 
had its Nirvana. The Sunvavadi ])rocIauued '-<extiiietion. 
and the followers of Vishnu jMoksha, tliree very 
similar ideas. ^Christians, j\[nssn]mans, Agnostics Imve 
preached to the TTindoo. His ghosts have heen whanged 
into gods, into devils, into Jhiddli.w, lutn mediators But' 
still he oilers his boiled i ice, his sugar, his honey, hi"- 
fruits, his sweetmeats, his inceii'-<‘. to t hi' ghosts as ghosts. 

As I'arly as the Big Ved.i theie were hymns to tin 
Pitn. Here is one addics^ed to Y.iina, at iiisl the Indian 
Adam, afterwards the Indian Pluto. 

“ Yaina, phico thyselfoii the alt.ir of the sairilice, with 
the amestor-'. King, let the pr<i\eis of the --ainis summon 
thee. Accept our .saeiilice. Come, Yaraa, with the 
honoui'dhle Angirases ithe seven gieat saint') Si'ated 
on the grass I invoke Yasisw.in. 

“ "\Ve have amidst ouk iinee'toi s the Angorases, the 
Navagwas, the Atharwans, the Soniyas, may we obtain 
their favour, their tionigu protection. 

“Oh, deatl man (the eorp'i", come to its. Come hr' the 
ancient roads th.it our f.i i lu'i s have traversed herore thee, 

'^‘Behold these, two kings, Yamaitind thi- divine \'aruiia. 
who rejoice- in our ohlatimis, 

“Come with the Aiieesiors. Come with Yama to this 
altar which our piety h.is dressed ThoVi hast east oH'.all 
impurity, come to this domain and den a liod}' of hrilliance 

“Oh, Ancestors, disperse. Go every one to his own side. 
A place has been .sot apart, for the dead man. Yama 
permits him to tome down and enjoy tnir libations, morn-» 
ing and night. 

“Give our libation to Yama with Agiii as a messenger. 
Offer to Yama a holocau.st sweet ps honey. 

“Honour to the finst one, the ancient Ilishis rvlio have 
shown us the way.” 




, Tins js* a liyiitn that might have been recited at a 
• MuK'i'al four thousand years ago. I .will make a few* 
extracts from a paper published by the Calcutta Psycho- 
Pelfgious Society, to show how strong tlie custom still is. 

Wo have said before that tlie Hindu.s respect the 
memory of their deceased aiieestors hlce most civilised 
pbuples ; and they do more. 'I’hey invoke the dead and 
offer food feakesi lol'^em! What are these cakes for ? 
Do dead nfen eat? If not, wlieio is the iieci ssity? Or, is 
it a ian*!om shot, a shot in the dark, or is it a priestcraft? 
We will soon discuss all these ijuesiious we go on. In 
the lirsljplaoo let us tiy to under.stand why the ceremony 
“isM'alled kred/td. The word ‘Hriidha’ is derived from 
Srodha, or faith. The ceremony is therefore built on 
f.iith ])iincipally — on Llie faith tliat the spirits of the 
deceased do acuially eoine to partake of the offerings 
mrje lu gratefulness. It. is a spiriiual Ytuj. Let us now' 
,see whether there is any sensible grounds for the belief. 

“ To show gratitude to flie dead ancestors is a pleasing 
trait in hmiiaiiity, which is ackuowIe<lged by all. To do 
the same, lioyevi r, with ilowers, fruits, nee, milk, .sugar, 
(dc., believing that The deceased dt' .n tually come to the 
spot and feel the [ilc.isure of actual eating, is something 
wliicli cawnot he wi'll uiidoistotfl, much lo.ss acknowledged 
by all. Herein therefore lies the (lifferoucm To assume 
the possiliility of tlieir presence, in the lir« uistauce, and 
thou of their eiipacity for enjo^nueul of jnaterial things, 
presuppo.ses — 

“ fsi Our intimate knowledge of th" Npiiat-wpi'ld 11111! of 
the existenci’ of spirit-life. 

“ 2 rid. Our [lower to iiivoko the dead aiul bring them 
b^ck to earth for a while. 

“i 3 rd. The capacity of the spirits for enjoyment of 
material things— ibod for iii.staiice. 

“ Let us now' see whetlier the ancients had any know- 
imlge of spirit s[)hefes. In order to test a truth or a class 
of truths, it is usual to liavo at first a clear statemeiifc of 
surrounding eireumsi a nces connected with them. If, for 
nistaiico, an individual ijr a'nation believes that one man 
can affeci- another by the odours of his body, or by sub- 
jecting one to inhale the smell of the w'eariiig apparel of 
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another for a loiigth of time, it wcniM 1)6 necossary on tin? 
viarl of the iivliv/'dual wlm wants to’test tlie tviitli u; ’ 
otherwise, of ilie belief, to hiivoarieur siaieiii(?iit. of all 
the (■iriuiiistaiHes'couu<'ete<l with it. I'o ignuie a faeJt or 
a trulii mi-rely on the that it is not known to all 

men is ri-pngnaut lo nil expiO'enee and reason. The 
ti'iith of the oii'uularion of the bluuil in ' lie animal l)ody 
rinshed originally in one mind ^hl}'. and tiiougli hot 
acceptetl at lirst by all reiuaiui-d neveri in les^ a tnifh. 
Ti' say, theodore, ihat the Sn'idlia eeremony i-ar.not be 
true ou the ground that if is lunlinod onl}- 10 eme /nifloti 
on the faeeof the earth, will be saying soiiK thing contrary 
to previous • xporienee. , 

"Before \vc- vontnreto discuss on oacdi of tin' subjects 
mentioned above, we may note, by the way, lliat the 
cereinouy is not only to be oliserveil oin e a year, but a 
person may do it eveiy day if he w islies to do so. It, is, 
liowi ver, iiicmiibent on him to do it tit tin- tiiru' of a 
marriage or an ‘ upanayami ' itlie t ereim.iiiy of ilie investi- 
ture of the holy thread I, etc.; and hence Sradhii is divided 
into five kinds ; — 

" 1. Xitya (huiyi. ■' 

'• 2. Nyinit ikii 'annual 1 . 

“ Kamya ‘ when a kaihiina or ohject is to h<' •■attained). 

"-1. Bridhi wlieii Ijlessiiigs of the' licpai'ted ancestors 
are to he asked helbre mairiage, (‘te... 

"■>. Pai'l.iaiia 'Oil anew moon day, ‘I’rdlmdoya yoyii,' 
eto.i. ’ 

" Little cushions of Kusa gra^*); are spread for tiio 
ancestors. Lamps are lit. The odoioes are spreiol out. 

“ The ghosts are tlivi<h d into 1 hree great c lasses • 

"({/; Those that are siiirl to he Slliirtiniiirti, i.c.. possess- 
ing forms. 

“ (/>) Those tint luive no form. Imt ean ussnuie form at 
will. Tlieso are called llclurn'nii. 

" u') Those iliat are, witlmiit form anil wish not ta 
iissume form arc odled Amueh. 

" TliCsc are subdivided into seven classes : — 

1. .Shiibhidiibaiii. 

2. Jiahirsliail. 

b. AgmshwaUt. 
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-i. JCialiad, 

5 . Upiihata. 

(). Arjapa. 

7 . Sakiilisi. 

^“Amoiig (iu‘80 tho first, thri'oarc Ainurli., (lie foiirlli aiul 
fiftli IldiaiiiHiii, iiiid th'* sixtli atid sovt uih Sthimoturti. 

• “ TJie sub.sl aiu.T's asoft ill tli*' iiivoeatiiiu an — 

*“ J 3 i'.si<les builod and vegi'tablcs, sugar, honey, 

fruits, aiHl sweets, (Ij kusa, ( 2 i til, dj) light, and ( 1 : 

“ And as (0 tlie ei'vniiritiy, t lie writiT s*ys : - 
“ ‘ TlfO souls of iho auc'.cstnrs nl' a luati an' suppusisl 
'to belong hi either ef tlii' two elasscs <>f spirits called 
liiiiTiiui'ii or Itehaiiiurti : for th^y are said to he not 
beyond I he region of physical ether. Srodlui is flicrefore 
iieee.ssary^for t hem, Their lueiiiorii'S are yet green and 
th'^y I'eii-Jin the all'eeliuii.s of the earth, ami wiiteli willi 
iiitei'esl tlic'ir deseeiidaiils, Sri/hlui is perl'orineil for tlie 
Pi'iti or sat isfacfioii of ihe doceaserl luieest ors. eoiiiiiiencing 
from lather or iiiutlnA up to great-graudlarher or great- 
grandinotlmi^ The .souls ol'tlie a.imestois further remote 
are sii|ipnsed o, lofye passed Ijevund the limits of the 
physical In Inniiuoiis ether, airl coiisei[uently ilicy retain 
iK'L ill'' i^K-ei ions of tile earth.* ’I'liis is the gem-ral ndiiig 
ill re-pent txi the pi-rforinaiiee of Srdd/iii eeremony, Tt i- 
not meant lu make provision for indi^•ldllal eases: and 
lienee it is neees.saiy oil the part of the performer of the 
I’eveinony to have some sjiiritu'al odueatioii, to know 
whether his failmi <if grandf’atlier is earlliy.or etheVeal 
spirit, to be able to diseharge his dntics to h?s own matis- 
factioii and to ilio satisfaction of hi.< ancestors. To pass 
ijie niglii prevfoiis to the pevtoniiaiue, of Svfidha in gay 
(•ompany, audio swamp oneself in gin aiul briiiuly. and 
then losit the ne-xt day to discharge ihe onerous ihities of 
iSiudhii, is a gvai'c insult to the memory of ones own 
■ ancestors and an Ampaidonahle sin in the eyes of Go'l. 
We would advise <.ur young nnni rat her not lo perform the 
ceremony (jt all if they eaiiiioL reverenl iaily tuilil all the 
essential eomlil ions of tjie beromemy, than to do it in a way 
which iiiivjmgiiant li.i reason and <-oiiscience alike.’ ’ 

After creniatioii the calcified remains of tlie Himkxi are 
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plact'tl luiili'V a rhi.'ttvi (vtmlirc'!la-slin]>f;r! tlici 

(daughter of tlie B-^liucii, A friend uf Jiiine, Major Koiiltf 
tells me that he lias seen the statues of tlic Sc-imliahs 
under these ebettiis Ireuted like li\ ing hoiiigs, and sujijiliod 
with daily dinner, a lionicali, etc. 

All this is }u-eeisel3- similar to l*!io ]']gy|>tiau worship of 
the Manes taken over by i he t'rveek's and Ihimans, Bislmp 
Wavhurton wrote an elaborate w'lMv to show tlmt tfn- 
groat secret of the atieient mysteries, tlib “wiiole 
dednsion,” was, that all the gods, .Jujiiter. (Jsiris, Jhicolms, 
Mars, \ver<' in reality iload heroes. 

Karly Ihiddhism took over the dolmen and Jtiade it. 
into the tope. Ibuler these ]Him]ions inonnds Budding's 
ashes, and those of Ananda. Sari|iutra. anil the ot, her groat 
Bnddhisi saints, were kept and worshipped. 'I’he (‘arliost 
ritual was cmlitled, •' Tlie l*>'aise of the Seven (dreat 
Buddhas.'' In Selilagini welt's Dnddliisiii in Vt'/'rt'r is 
given the '•Budiihas of (\»ilessioii,'' a modern ritual 
oontuining n very long list of the saints to be invoked. 
As with Ciitiiolies each saint has li'ls day, The ih rsiuns 
langlil that the dead were eonlined in the tomb, awaiting 
a day of judgment, an idea taken over afterwards by the 
Christians. In sj>ite of all this a haig list ol I'ravashis, or 
iiiieestnr.s, is inv(d<ed in ''die Bavardiii Yn'li'’ of the 
Khordah Avesta. We know, t-oo, how the Buddhist, saint 
worship was taken over by the <ai'ly cliureh, which, 
liowevev, a liti !e. illugieally lih'd to weik in t-ho Persian 
Day of Judgnieul as well. 

l-'lain pv-eai'diod lliat noiliiiig \?as In hu listened to 
except the w'ords ol Mahoniel ; but anei sior worslnp soon 
lifuiid its way in. Tlie riii'sof ilie Moslem are almost 
‘ onliiied now to olTeritigs made at the tomhs of the, saintr. 
And oddly cuongli the, Hindoos in 1 ndia sonietinios g" and 
pi'ttseiit tlioir ofl'ei'ings likewise to tile Mussulman I'irs. 

Modern Ainerioa smldenly' lisoovered tliat it wanted a 
new crcerl. That it shonlil make a .iniii|i to the. ndigion' 
of the Rig "Veda, the religion of the early Dolmen, is 
signiiieant. And this religion lias alretidy nuvic gigantic 
strides. It is t lie religion of Tliiickeray, Dii' Icons, Slioiley, 
Blake, Bnlwcv Lyttuii, jXintc Rossetti, Kiehle.i Victor 
lingo wrote antomalically. '• Sar<iou has drawn in a 
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.•iiiiiilar iminiKT. ' Paris is l)Oti(sy<'Oiiilit‘' I with Mart itiistrs, 
KahUiIisIs, Ouciiliists inmuiiorabli'. , 

'I’liootions Parkcir, in ISbtl, wrob' in Itis private jonnial 
asibllows; “It seems now more likelv'tliat Spiritualism 
will his'diiie ilic- rclii;'ion of America ( liau in ITHi it did 
lluit Cluistiaiiity wmilr I, become liie rr li^ion of tlie Roinnu 
Empire, or in STili that Jriilitimniiilanisiii would be that 
01 the Arabian pnpivb^inn. I, Ll has nmrc l•villo1lce for 
its wondcVs than any liistorit^ form of I'olioioii liitlicrto. 
' 2 . It i* tl!roiiy;houi. deniocrid ic. with no iiierari hy, but 
inspiration* to all. d. fi does not* claim to bi- a 

fiiialityj it is nut a pitofhnu s/co/v, hiif. a pniicliini jhton'^. 
I. It admits all the triiihs of morality and ivligiuii in till 
tfle worlds scots.-’ 

]\[rs, Ibirreil Browniny. i'l a I ■: tir ( o Ttr, Marslon ipiotcd 
in tlm .l/vo/(j 'Any,'iisi, isito,, writes llnis:-- 

“ b’oi' tlH‘iiri(-s, ',>'c c’cd rn'cr iio itiUiciiliy. il setmis to me. 
by escaping' from tlm obvimis inference of an external 
spiritual agency. When t Im plumomena iirc‘ attrlbnt<’d, 
lor iiis(atici‘, In a, ’sc'c*-ond [tetxonalit jirojectfd nneon- 
sihonsly aii'l, attended by ati niu'onseioiis uxonhse uf 
vnliiion and elaii'V( 5 yaiici',' I see nothing <'lo;U'Iy but a 
convulsive struggle on the part nf ilie Llieorist hi get, mit. 
of a |>os^,iun he does nut lik^'. ;ii whatever expense of 
kicks against I ho analogies of (xixl's unb ersc. When all 
is said, 'solve the sohit'oii." we have a right to cry And 
ahhongli, c.if course, seiisibi • na n in gemyal auuld rather 
assert tliat (wo and three, make’four than that .spirits 
have access to them,' We, women ainl jioets,, cannot' bi- 
expected ti> arlmil, that I wo ail' I I liree make Itmr v il honi 
certain dillicultics and liesil.atioiis oii onr own .sidm 
^ “ Even with respect to the tliedry which neenvs to y-mir- 
self, yon say that somotinies you cannot cleave to it as 
satisfactory, simply because wc don't. ' live deeper’ when 
we go to Mis, Ilaydcn. Koyie of us have .sat honr after 
•hour in .solitudes afld silences (xod hits nia<ie for ns, hsten- 
ing to the inner life, i|uestioiiing the depllis and heights : 
yet the, taj>k‘ did not tremble and tilt, and we had no 
‘involuntary answers ’ iVokn tin deep of the soul, in raps 
or mystiyal sighs, or boll-likc sounds against the window. 
It will liave occurred toyoudtoo, on fiirtlier consideration, 
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that the mauifi’stations liave not come/ior the faosl. parti 
•through drey lirer,i; aiul, again, that ih they eaiin' through 
deeper modes of hving. the}' wouhl be pnifound in propor- 
tion to tlie pi'ofiitality of tlic life; tlicy would scare<-ly 
ever be frivolous aini eonunoii place, You escape iVoni 
no difliculty by your tlicory. ' 

■- To iny iiiiinl, tli<‘ <aily light whi<'.li lu^i been thrown ph 
the manifestations eonies iVoni S\'^tionbnrg's philosophy, 
the spiritual world as to sian- and relations. This 
philosiiphy explains mueh t hat is iiii onij'relieijsibib under 
other systems— his to the appannit ignorain e jind infidelity, 
for instance; the fVivoIity and stupidity of manV of tlio 
spirits (so called) ; the jierplexing quantify of iiersouatiau; 
and the undenialtle mixture of the pure and heavenly 
witli all tliesc.” 
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MADAME BLA rATSKV. 

* • 

TTTyiLftT this is to |)i-ess, an avliole, cautiously 

■ VV » wonlch, lias appeared in Li'jhf, wliich seems to 
jfitow thill the accusations of dressing up fictitious Ma- 
hatmas, and Ilf prcjiaiing sham iniraeles, are not coiitiiied 
to the writings of Madanm Coulomb. 

“ Mr. Williiiin Emmottn CoJeinaii has mad'' some serious 
citavgfs against tJie foumlrrs of the 'l'hoosopliic;d Society 
in a paper road at the Chicago Congress. Mr, Coleman 
says that eoncfTistTC4pr(uifs of every assertion lie makes 
are in his posses.sicm, and that lliey u ill bo embodied in a 
woide whi'd* lu' is *io\v preparing for publication. Tliero 
are .several eolnmns of accusation in tlu' /.V/i'V//()-/’’/t//o.vo- 
phicol .I'uti'iitfl, and it will bo for iho.se wlioni it concerns 
to provi^ the iaiseiu'ss of Sir, ColeiUiUi's ass<‘ftions. Wo 
feel bound to give one or two extr., ts from tli© paper 
read at Chicago, willi i. ' desire except, thal of eliciting 
t.he truth. It must, niunys b^ remnubered that Sir. 
Coleman premises proofs. Hays Mr. Coleman : — 

“‘Early in IS7rjwe(i)id Colonel Olcott isnd iifaefame 
Blavalsky in Philalelphia, assuming to investigate the 
so-callcd Spiritualistic pUeuonjena. manifested in the 
^ire.scnco of 3tr. and Mrs. Nelson Holmes. Cm-tain alleged 
materialisations of .jolin and Katie King, tlirough the 
Holmeses, had a short time before been denounced as 
fraudulent by Hubert Dal^ Owmi; and the confederate 
wlio had personated Katie King had made a confession of 
her guilt. Colonel Olcul t ]>nl)lished inJS75a narrative 
of the in'/esligatioiis of kiin.self and Madame Blavalsky, 
and they deelaroil thfft tlio jdionomena were all genuine, 
and that the e.cpoxe of tl|^j Holmeses was due to a con- 
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s^nraej' against tlioin. Tlial the wliolo of the’ maiiithsta- 
i^ions througli llio Jlolmeses woro I'randulout is beyond 
reasonable doubt.'' Tliey liavt^ beni man}' liiuos eaiight 
ill the act ol tri(>':ovy; and, bcdiig detected in sni'li,iiot 
long after the jinblicatioii oT (.tli^ott’s narrative, ^iadaiiie 
Blavatsky, having accoui|)lislic<i her juir|)ose wii h them, 
namely, thal of deluding Colono', ()|i ott into the belief 
of tho posse.ssion of remarkable peyehn; p'ever by hor 
(Madamo Jilaval'ky), [mblicly re|)udialed lnrih''r connec- 
tion with 1 hcm. 

“ ‘ Madame J’.'avatsky had clnina'il t<i be lu-u-idr a me- 
dium fur the same " .lohn King" utilised by the 1 1 ,'lmeses, 
and Olcotthas told us ol various psychic j)lien(>nn''na seen 
by him <daimiiig to emanate Irom ,lohn King, ;oiil jn^?- 
fonned through Madame Blavatsky. It is evident, that 
Madame Blavatsky and the ilolmeses wm'e in eoMnsion 
in the pnxliiefion of spurious pheiiumeiia. palmed oil' on 
Olcott as genuine. If. 15 . West I a'eek, LL.1>., "U,- of tho 
original oflieers of the 'i'heosophical Sociei y, stated in tlm 
Jti’lli/io-l'liitosoji/iifal diiiiniid, dliie.igo,', sept ember Idtli, 
1^811, that lifts. ILoliiies had ailniiUeil as mucli, ami hati 
stated that Madame Blavatsky jtrojios -d to h<tr a pari ncr- 
sliip in the ‘ materialisation sliow husiness,' with (.lelonel 
Olcott as iiiamigt'r. rdaiini,ng that slie. Innl al'endy so 
‘ })sychologised him that Int did not know his lid. nl fi-om 
Ills hc.'els,’ I'larly in iMadanio lhavalsky sent, to 

i.TOueriil F. .1. Bi|i|iil,L a |)ieinr<', which sin' said had been 
paiiitod for the tiencrai by I, ho spirit John King iiimself. 
In iiixl lUaltcr, i*liiliiilel[)hia, Nuve.mlHir '27ih, IHSi', 
was publish, e<| eoncinsivcv (jvidonco, found in Mailauie 
Blavatsky 's room in i’hiladolpliia, that she had herself 
painte'l this piet.nrc, oX' 'pt cerlaiu llrjw 'rs, etc.. whieJi 
Were already on the satin when she ])rocnvcd it. .ifadamO 
Blavatsky is known to liavo had lair skill as a iiainter. 
Further, Mrs, Jlanna.li M, WoKf, of Washington, D. C., 
in a pnhlislicd aceountol licr experio'ico with iifadame 
Blavatsky in bS7 !, has slated that, Jtadamo Blavatsky 
having claimed that certain pictures wore painted by 
spiritual power direct, she was watched by three jounial- 
ists residing in the same house, and they saw jifadanio 
Blavatsky get tij) in tlm night and paint them herself.” 
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“^uo_^lier sti^y is very extraordinary, and we trust ’its 
Jcoiitradietiou will bo comjrleto and conclusive. Tlie docti^r 
spoken of is Dr. ‘\Vostbrook : — • 

‘ A woman, siraugely attired and v^yled, camo into tbe 
doctor’s house, during a meeting tliei’e at wliicli Roy. W. 
It. Algar, Dleott, and Jl. i^. Blavatsky wore |iresen(. and 
JuMvIed tlie latU'-r a letter pur|)ortiug to come from the 
•*Brui,ki'rs -tno ii^'^si'ng<n' being presumed l.o be an 
‘Adi.niioiiiary.” A lew months afierwai'ds Dr. Westbrook 
disco'^ired iliat the. po^sumed rsloiiieutary was an Irish 
sevvantgifl, to whom iibulamo lilavalsk'j had [iromised to 
pay li^“ dnilars Ibi- the personation ui' i.lie messenger of 
the Brothers.'’ Having failed to get her pay, she cou- 
P?.ss(a! the I'rand.’ 

“ Wc‘ await n il h anxiety Mr. Coleman’s promised book, 
.ind afou' I hat the defence of those he accuses.'’ 

*[ may meniioii another [loiut. fu his fuehlents in the 
l.'fe <>/' Miuhiiiie lUiiri'Isl t/ 1 1 1, (Vt'ij Mr. Simieft announces 
(hat Llie Uuss^fTTI^Rty, *' 111 an ajtproprialo disguise/’ was 
smuggle 1 niio Tibet from Caslunir by a sulitiry Sliamati 
or Ibidilhisi priest* 

A [taper was read before the (i!eogra[ihieal Society on 
February ‘Jitdi, IS'.i:’, by Ca[)^iin Bower, iloseribing a real 
tri]) tlnfl. he mailo iub.) Tibni. from t ho same [loitit. as the 
Uussiaii lady. 

lie started from C.isliinir ou the I . t li April, and took 
six weeks to get to Ldi, a hstaiui" o! soTne I miles from 
Sri Nagar, as iliecrow llies. if uwe.eu India and 'fibet 
is iliemi)st foruil'laple mountain wall inline worlj. It 
is es'erywhere from Tit 10 I I miles thick, rock, and 
glacier, and pijj'eipico. « 

• To ij h the (enis, I'oad, air! baggage of the little cara- 
van had to 111 ' carried by coolies through the Zoji La 
Pass. The haggag'' ponies without, burdens had lobe 
led by otlwr iiakives, so ^lei'p weiU' the paths. From 
Lch alone could Llioy begin to carry their loads. 

The tri^) from tJasjnnir to tire vicinity of Llia. Sa, whore 
they were all turned b^dc, and had to go oil’ to China, 
occiqtiiM seven moiirtis. For live of tlios.t they never 
encamped lielow lOjfKlLt feiit elevation. The thermometer 
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registered minns 15° in summer. With the ^id of a 
Chinese passiwvt, patience, tact, English breech-loaders, ^ 
and Indian lupccp, they got round many officials, who 
all swore that they would themselves be. decapitated im- 
less they murdered their visitors. 

All this allows us to judge whether a Russian lady^ 
without tents, baggage, a store (’f food, without coolies,* 
and without a passport, couhl have i^iadc her exceptionally 
long journey into the heart of Tibet, and rciithed the 
celebrated monastery where the Braliinins liido. away 
their holy books, jind only allow “refuse scraps,” 4icli ns the 
Rig Veda and the Upnnisha<ls, to be seen in India.eStai't- 
ing in April, Captain Bower had tha summer months • 
before him. Starling in September, Madame BlavatskJ' 
must have traversed tlie ghats or passes in the iniildlo nf 
irinler. These average lli,r!l!0 foei above ihe sea level, 
says Brian Hodgson in his (^■(Oiimjilu/ of fin- lliniahijia.'i 
tp. 10), and lie ailils tliat they aro elioln-d with snow for 
nine months of th<' year. And even if wp concpde that 
Madame Blavatsky got through thoni 'iT safety, wcstill 
would require some additional information about the holy 
books which the Bra I ini ins hide away iminaccessible |)laei‘s, 
in ilie hands of their most detested religious opponents, 
What would be said if tli.e Arclibishop rif Canterbury 
placed the Clirislion S(,ri['tnres under tliiM xulusivo gnavd- 
iaiiship ot the head T'lenia ai ('oust antitiople, iuid ordered 
the Aj)ocayplial Cosj'els and Epistles alone to be read in 
churches V ’ 









